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MR. GLADSTONE AND THE MINISTRY. 


R. GLADSTONE’S motion may be considered from 
several points of view. ‘The expediency or impropriety 
of abolishing the Irish Church Establishment, and the moral 
and political character of Mr. GLApsTONE, are important subjects 
of discussion; but politicians who have made up their minds 
on both questions will probably employ themselves in cal- 
culating or conjecturing the effects of the motion and of its 
results on the state of partics, and on the stability of the 
Government. Unless there is a large secession from the ranks 
of the Opposition, the Resolutions must necessarily be carried. 
The Cave which sheltered the malcontents of two former 
Sessions will at least not be reoccupied by all of its former 
tenants. Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman will no doubt sup- 
rt Mr. GLapsrone in his attack on the Irish Church; nor 
is it yet known with certainty that any influential politicians 
will take their place as leaders of any uew body of dissidents. 
It would not be difficult to devise special reasons for op- 
ing the Resolutions, on the ground that they are unseason- 
able, that they are factious, or that the issue ought to be re- 
served to the future Parliament; but, when it comes to a 
division, it will not be forgotten that there must be one 
appeal to the country within the year, and that there may 
be two appeals. The great body of the Liberal party in the 
old constituencies, including nearly all the Noncontormists, will 
support the abolition of the Irish Establishment, with little 
regard to the consistency of Mr. GLapstoye, or to Mr. Dis- 
RaEL!’s claims for a fair trial. After the registration, the en- 
franchised householders may be expected to approve still 
more strenuously of Mr. GLapstone’s proposal, and can- 
didates for their favour will be unwilling to incur unpopu- 
larity by opposing in the present Session a measure which 
must in any case be settled by a future Parliament. If 
members were irresponsible to their constituents, and more 
especially if they could vote in secret, a large majority would 
almost certainly prefer that the contest should be adjourned ; 
but the pressure of party allegiance will prevail over the 
aye judgment of many candid or lukewarm Liberals. 
e leader of an Opposition, as of a Government, is liable to 
errors of judgment, but it is a necessary condition of efficient 
party action that his followers should accept his decision on 
political tactics. A minority, or even a narrow majority, 
would seriously injure Mr. GLapstone’s reputation for pru- 
dence, and it might be assumed, in the case of any other 
leader, that he had taken measures to ascertain the feelings of 
his party before he committed himself and his adherents to a 
decisive policy. 

The temptation to force the Government to a pitched battle 
was undoubtedly strong. The Irish question may or may 
not have arrived at a sudden crisis, but it is certain that it 
offered an opportunity to the leader of the more numerous 
party in the House. Since 1859 there has been no direct 
tial of strength; for in Lord PaLMersron’s time opposition 
was hopeless, and Mr. Guapsroxe has never, during the two 
years’ struggle on Reform, been able to rally the whole of his 
forces to his flag. A large proportion of the Liberal party 
disliked Parliamentary Retorm, and Mr. GLapstone’s conduct, 
both in office and in opposition, supplied many excuses for 
defection. ‘There are reasons for believing that on the broad 
question of reducing, or disestablishing, the Irish Church, the 
majority of the House is united in opinion, and there is no 
special inconvenience in the avowal of a popular doctrine. It 
18 the interest of Mr. GLADSTONE as a candidate for power, 
a8 it was of General Granr during the civil war in 

erica, to profit as largely as possible by his numeri- 

superiority; and there is no other question than the 
Irish Church on which moderate Libcrals habitually differ 
trom reasonable Conservatives. The outposts and sentinels 
of the contending armies who have lately entered into 


friendly relations with one another now find themselves 
peremptorily recalled, and prohibited from further intercourse, 
though it remains to be seen whether the summons and the 
prohibition will in all instances be unhesitatingly obeyed. 
The active prosecution of hostilities will probably tend to the 
advantage of the stronger party. 

If the Resolutions are carried by a considerable majority, 
Mr. Disrak.t will have, like his predecessors on many occa- 
sions, three courses open to his choice. He may resign, or he 
may dissolve, or he may neither dissolve nor resign. The first 
of the three alternatives may be rejected as improbable, and 
there are obvious formidable objections to an immediate disso- 
lution. The expense and vexation of a general election to a Par- 
liament which could only last six months from the period of its 
assembling would excite a general feeling of irritation against 
the Minister who had caused the inconvenience; and Mr. 
Diskacxt will not fail to understand that an immediate dissolu- 
tion could scarcely give him more than two months’ additional 
tenure of office. There is no ground for supposing that he could 
reverse a Liberal majority nominally amounting to eighty ; 
and, if he once appeals to the existing constituency, he must 
abide the result. In 1859 Lord Derrsy dissolved Parliament 
at the beginning of the aster vacation, and, after the waste 
of the most convenient season of the year, he was compelled 
to resign in June. It would not be worth Mr. Disrae.i’s 
while to follow his example, although he may think that a 
threat of dissolution may produce a useful effect. His lan- 
guage was perhaps designedly ambiguous when he spoke 
at the same time of an appeal to the country, and of 
the incompetency of a moribund Parliament to deal with 
the Irish Church. ‘The express declaration that the question 
ought to be referred to the new constituencies would have 
seemed to imply, if it had stood alone, that an immediate dis- 
solution would be an absurdity. Mr. Disrarti can scarcely 
have proposed that the present electors should be solemnly 
asked whether Mr. Giavstoxe had not been precipitate in 
moving his Resolutions in a House of Commons consisting 
exclusively of their representatives. In announcing, on Mon- 
day last, the arrangements for the conduct of business, the 
Minister again spoke of the dissolution which must take place 
carly in next year. He perhaps wished to remind the House 
that the ordinary reasons for an appeal to the constituencies 
were inapplicable to the present occasion. If Mr. Grap- 
sToNe’s majority is small, Mr. Disrarii will be fully justified 
in declining to accept the verdict of the House of Com- 
mons as decisive; and it is doubtful whether, in any 
circumstances, his adversary could drive him from office 
aguinst his will. The Liberal party has repeatedly shown 
that it is not in a hurry to instal Mr. GLapsTone as Minister ; 
and there is a general tecling that Mr. Disraett has, without 
adequate necessity, been in some respects harshly treated. 
The abolition of the Irish Church involves great political 
principles which must be either aflirmed or denied when the 
issue is directly proposed; but it would not be inconsistent 
with Liberal doctrines to withhold a vote of want of con- 
fidence in the Government. There are many members of the 
Opposition who think that the party to which they nominally 
belong is likely to be too strong rather than too weak in the 
next Parliament; and if anything depends on the possession 
of oflice during a general election, they would not grudge 
Mr. Disrazti a partial compensation for many disadvahtages, 

If the Resolutions are lost, the Government is sufe; and if 
they ure carried, Mr. Disragi will probably contrive to 
remain in office. The agitation of the questions relating to 
the Irish Church will restore the unity and the discipline of a 
party which gladly finds a branch of study in which it can 
refuse to be educated. In the ranks of the Ministry and of 
its supporters there is probably not a single member who is 
not more zealous than Mr. Disrarwi in the defence of the 


Irish Establishment. On the other side, a large section of 
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Mr. Guapstonr’s adherents regret and resent the necessity of 
voting for a great innovation. The punishments which await 
mutiny in the field may secure their fidelity for the moment; 
laut they will be disposed to thwart their leader in any attempt 
which he may make to profit by his victory. As long as the 
present Parliament lasts, Mr. Disrarur will command the 
open or secret preference of at least one-half of the House. 
After the general election all the conditions of party war- 
fare will be altered, because the moderate or Palmer- 
stonian section of politicians will no Jonger hold the 
balance of power. The most sanguine of those Conservatives 
who once hoped that they had bored through the Liberal 
stratum into a vein of primitive Toryism would admit that 
the householders who decline the lead of their social superiors 
will be disposed to follow Mr. Bricut or Mr. Guapstone 
rather than some moderate survivor of the Whig epoch. 
The Irish Resolutions will scarcely affect Mr. Disrarwi’s 
infinitesimal chances of acceptance by the future House of 
Commons. In the impending debate the opponents of the 
motion will contend that it is unseasonable, because Mr. 
GxapsToNE has not the opportunity of following up the vote 
of the House by introducing a measure from the Ministerial 
bench. The majority in the new Parliament will draw the 
logical inference that its first business is to remove the existing 
Government. 


AUSTRIA. 


NNA has been illuminated, and the Viennese have 

been in raptures, and their innocent gaiety has broken 

out in a burst of exuberant joy, not in honour of an Emperor 
or a great General, but because the people have won a vic- 
tory. The Concordat has been swept away, and the people 
had learnt to hate the Concordat, as at once a symbol of their 
subjection, and as a fruitful source of annoyance and disquie- 
tude in every path of daily life. The importance of the vic- 
tory can scarcely be exaggerated, for it must inevitably pro- 
duce vast changes in the political, the social, and the religious 
life of Austria. It is at once a triumph of Constitutionalism, 
and a proof that constitutional government is practicable and 
possible in Austria, and that the people, or at any rate the 
people in the German Provinces, are ripe for it. The Evre- 
ror, Who was brought up in the strictest sect of Viennese 
Pharisees, who was nursed in the traditions of absolutism from 
his cradle, has set himself humbly and honestly to learn wisdom 
at the feet of the new GaMALict he has imported from Saxony. 
Having pledge? himself, from the date of Sadowa, to reign as 
a constitutional sovereign, he has kept his pledge loyally and 
in good faith. Dear as the Concordat once was to him, and 
dear as it still is to many of those who belong to his most 
intimate circle, he has placed himself unreservedly with re- 
gard to it, as to everything else, in the hands of his Ministers 
and his people. His Ministers, in their turn, have shown that 
they knew their duty. They have been firm, but very 
moderate. They have attempted to set aside or largely 
modify the Concordat by direct negotiations with Rome; 
and it is only because they have been repulsed by the 
inevitable and invariable Non possumus, that they have 
called on the German Reichsrath to pronounce whether, 
when the two come into collision, the State or the 
Church shall prevail. They allowed the minority in the 
Upper House—where, in consequence of the overwhelming 
strength of the Liberals in the Lower House, the real con- 
test took place—to form, and express without interference, 
their opinions on the measure submitted to them. Only 
one Minister spoke, and he spoke with great gentleness 
and reserve. The Upper House was at full liberty to make 
its own decision, and it made it after a debate which would 
not have disgraced the first representative assembly in 
Europe. ‘The vastness of the issue before the country was 
acutely felt and adequately represented by the speakers on 
both sides, and it was only because opinion in Austria 
has undergone a radical change that the measure was 
carried. How radical that change is may be gathered from 
the fact that, when one of the Conservative speakers dwelt 
on the departure from the right and just policy of the great 
MetrernicH which was involved in the proposal to set 
the Church at defiance, he was answered with shouts of 
laughter. There is indeed a new world at Vienna when the 
mention of the policy of MetTrernicH merely provokes mirth. 
And in the hour of their triumph the people behaved with a 
courtesy and good feeling which is the best of all guarantees 
for their adherence to their new principles. When Cardinal 
Ravuscuer, the original framer of the Concordat, came out, 
they ceased from their cheering for fear of wounding a discom- 
fited enemy. A people capable of this stroke of generosity is 


undoubtedly worthy of the good things which the happy defeat 
of their Eurrror at Sadowa has brought them. 

But the change which the passing of the Civil Marriage 
Bill involves is not political only. It is also social. Good 
society was altogether on the side of the Concordat, and for- 
merly good society was supreme in Vienna. The battle of 
the Concordat is a battle which for months has been fought in 
every class, and almost in every household, in Vienna. The 
priests lave made the support of the Concordat a point of 
conscience with their flocks. ‘They have been preaching for 
it, arguing for it, intriguing for it, in every possible way, and 
with the most intense ardour, ever since the question seemed 
to be really a seriousone. And yet the old well-known ery of 
the Church in Danger has had no effect in Austria. The permis- 
sion to contract civil marriages is seldom of much consequence 
in any country, for the vast majority who wish to be married 
prefer to do it in the orthodox way, and prefer the respecta- 
bility and regularity of a religious rite. But, although they 
may not wish to contract civil marriages, the Austrians 
wished to be allowed to contract them because the priests 
wished that they should not be permitted. In the same way, 
they support the companion measure for sanctioning the 
creation of secular schools, because they desire to let the 
priests know that they cannot have everything their own 
way, although few families may really wish their children 
Mto be taught in a secular school, ‘The victory thus won will 
colour the whole of domestic life. The priests are now 
people who, as experience has shown, can be practically 
withstood. Men who like to think this can feel them- 
selves in some slight degree the masters of women who 
do not like to think it. A society other than that of 
grandees and great ladies and Jesuits las a consciousness 
of strength; and the Emperor, the head of all society, has 
been compelled by the force of circumstances to range 
himself with the advocates of change and the exponents of 
modern thought. The days of Josern II. are revived, with 
this important difference, that Liberalism is not now the 
caprice of an autocrat, but the creed of a majority of men of 
all ranks, For three-quarters of a century a tendency to 
JosepuisM has been the mark of the Beast in Austria, and the 
extreme of all bad taste has been thought to lie in the main- 
tenance of opinions fit only for mad Emperors and the 
refuse of the mob. Now all this is altered, and a Pro- 
testant Premier, a Haprspura trained by the Jesuits, 
the leaders of the middle-classes, and the most cloquent, 
enterprising, and influential of the aristocracy combine 
to pass a measure which if Josrru II. had decreed one 
day he would have had to repeal the next. Cardinal 
Ravuscuer, far from repenting of his work, only regretted that 
the Concordat had not been adopted sooner, as, if it had been 
the law of the land ten years sooner than it actually was, it 
would, he thought, have prevented the revolutionary rising of 
1848. He was only saying what his adversaries had been 
saying also. If the Concordat had been acquiesced in for a 
generation it might have moulded the people into a habit of 
permanent and abject submission to all authorities. It is 
precisely because this has not happened, and cannot, as they 
think, ever happen now, that the Austrian Liberals are made 
so hopeful and so confident by their victory. 


Nor can religion henceforth be in Austria as it would have 
been if the issue of this great contest had been the other way. 
The Church has suffered a defeat, and a defeated Church 
cannot be like a triumphant Church. It is true, as 
one speaker said, that Austrians, by the abolition of the 
Concordat, are only put on the same footing with the mass of 
the Catholic world. But Rome is by no means satisfi 
with the footing on which the Catholic world stands. It was 
the very object of the Concordat to carry out in Austria, to 
their legitimate consequences, principles which elsewhere are 
crippled and hampered by the baneful influences of those wild, 
anarchical, damnable theories which the Evil One has persuaded 
erring millions to adopt under the detested name of modern 
thought. It was the boast of Ultramontanism that, in one 
great Catholic country at least, truth prevailed in all its 
fulness and sweetness, and righteousness and godliness were 
established. Austria has now fallen away; she is no better 
than the rest of the world, and curbs the ministers of Heaven 
when they attempt to exercise the power that belongs to 
them. She has shown that she is as half-hearted as others, 
and has no more real belief than they have that priests are 
divinely commissioned to say what is wrong and what 1s 
right, and where the path of duty lies in all the vy 
ing circumstances of life. ‘Che famous Encyclical of aa 
Pore, in which he solemnly cursed liberty and inde- 


pendence, and all the habits of thought dearest to civi- 
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lized man in this modern world, has fallen as dead at 
Vienna as at Paris or Florence. Whether they put it 
in so many words or not, men there have really come to 
the conclusion that the Pore and his priests affect to 
know a great deal of things of which they, in point of fact, 
know not only no more, but actually less, than honest men of 
business and plain fathers of families can find out for them- 
selves. ‘The priests in Austria were not at all reserved in 
acknowledging the importance of the issue. They implored 
their hearers to take notice that to attack the Concordat 
was a sin, and the Austrians have replied that, whether 
riests think it a sin or not, they shall certainly attack the 
Concordat; and it is well worthy noticing that even here 
polities and religion are mixed up in an unexpected 
manner. ‘The Minister, in justifying the abolition of the 
Concordat, used, among other reasons, the argument that 
Austria ought no longer to be held to be bound to the Porr, 
because the Pcre is not in the same position as he was when 
the Concordat was made. He is in a state of political de- 
pendence, and a ruler in a state of political dependence ought 
not to be allowed to dictate what Austrians shall do. He is 
entirely in the hands of France, and the new French occu- 
pation of Rome which filled the clerical party with such 
supreme delight is now turned into an argument for resisting 
his pretensions to interfere in Austria. The Emperor 
Narotron has certainly been one of the greatest benefactors 
Austria ever had. He drove her out of Italy, and forced her 
to look to the Danube and the East. He allowed her to be 
crushed at Sadowa, and thus gave her a reign of constitutional 
liberty, which his own subjects sought in vain; and now the 
judicious use of his Chassepots at Mentana has helped to 
emancipate her from the Concordat. 


THE RESOLUTIONS ON THE IRISH CHURCH. 


oe the writer of the political romance 
Oceana, proposed that Ireland should be sold to the 
Jews. In these days of revivals, perhaps this suggestion may 
have its value to those who are in difficulties as to the future 
disposition of the revenues of the Irish Church. But before 
we come to the question of a purchaser for the bear’s skin, we 
must have slain the bear; and as we are all satisfied, or affect 
to be satisfied, that the bear will certainly be slain, we have 
only to concentrate our attention on the hand to be em- 
ployed, and the moment at which the shot must be fired. 
Earl Russeut is exceedingly anxious that the honour of draw- 
ing the fatal trigger should be conceded to Mr. Disrartt. He 
points out, in his letter to Mr. Cuicurester Fortescue, that 
the present Premier, fourteen years ago, committed himself to 
the principle of ecclesiastical equality in Ireland; and he 
adds, by way of argument, that because he, Earl Russex1, 
for some thirty years has always held this doctrine of religious 
equality, and has not carried it out, therefore Mr. Disrar., 
who has only held it for half that time, might reasonably 
be called upon to undertake the task; and that, failing the 
present Prime Minister, Mr. Guapstone, who has never held 
the doctrine at all, but has always opposed it, is providen- 
tially fitted by every consideration of capacity and expe- 
dieney to do the work. From which it seems to follow, in 
Earl Russeit’s judgment, that the longer you have been con- 
vinced of a duty the less is your obligation to perform it, 
and that a sudden, hasty, and unexplained conversion to a 
hew view of things constitutes the most paramount claim to 
act, and act without a moment's hesitation, upon it. On the 
personal question it is significant that it has been reserved for 
the author of the Durham Letter seriously to propose the 
endowment of an Ultramontane Church; and, under an equal 
retribution, the eloquent author of the State in its Relations 
tvith the Church has lived to proscribe ‘the Reformed 
j, Catholic Church in Ireland, to defend which, as the reli- 
pus establishment of the country,” he “ not only did not 
) shrink from, but welcomed as a high and glorious, though 
arduous duty.” 
_ But the issue which will be raised on Monday next is only 
iM appearance the real one, and we shall try to force it back 
Upon its true import. We are not going to deny that the 
question of ecclesiastical equality in Ireland is one which 
ought to be settled, or that it ought to be settled at the 
— moment. That the Protestant Church should never 
ave been established, or that, being established, it should be 
established, we readily admit. But what is immediately 
Fae Parliament now is a very different matter. It is 
re § whether the present Parliament—which, strictly speak- 
~ 18 no Parliament at all, a thing neither of the past nor 
© present, neither grub nor butterfly, but only a dull chry- 


salis with ded animation, and in a pause and arrest 
of development—is the body for deciding, what must belong 
to a future Parliament, the final policy for the Irish Church. 
If we might venture to anticipate the talk which will be talked 
next week, we have little doubt that nine-tenths of it might 
well be spared. We shall have a profusion of inquiries as to 
what Mr. Giapstone’s Resolutions mean. It will be asked 
whether it is intended to consider disestablishment equivalent 
to disendowment; though Earl Russet has drawn the most 
pointed and marked distinction between the two things. It 
will be canvassed and disputed whether—though either is 
within the terms of the Resolutions—it is proposed to “ divide 
“the rent-charge in lieu of tithes, so as to give about six- 
“ eighths” (whether they will take it or not) “to the Roman 
“ Catholic, about one-eighth to the Protestant Episcopal, and 
“ less than an eighth to the Presbyterian, Church,” which is 
Earl Russeix’s scheme; or whether, with Mr. Mitt, it is 
proposed to assign “the Church lands and tithes, augmented 
“ by the Regium Donum, to a complete unsectarian education 
“for the entire people, including primary schools, middle 
“ schools, and universities.” And many other questions 
nearly as interesting will be stirred. Given disestablishment, 
what does disestablishment mean? Do the disestablishers 
agree in their definition? If they do—and we shall be much 
surprised if they do, remembering what has been advanced 
by Earl Russert, Mr. Mitt, Mr. Briaut, and even by Mr. 
BurtLer-JouxsToNe—another question arises. How is the Irish 
Establishment to be disestablished? Is the execution to be 
managed by a full bowl of hemlock or by infinitesimal doses? 
Is the guillotine, or starvation by instalments, to be resorted 
to? Is disestablishment to be looked forward to as a hint for 
other Establishments to set their houses in order, or as a pre- 
cedent suggesting that, as Parliament in this case lays down 
a new theory of proprietary rights, so the landlords will do 
well to be timely wise, and henceforth to consider their estates 
as held on securities of which the parsons are selected to 
prove the insecurity? How far will even Protestant Dis- 
senters be pleased with the fate of a religious institution 
which, whatever else it has done, has been, anyhow, a barrier 
and protest againt Rome? We mention these little matters as 
mere specimens of what must be in everybody’s mind, and 
will be in a good many people’s mouths next week. A pro- 
posal which it is no rhetorical exaggeration to say is only 
second in gravity to the crisis of 1688 must abound in the 
most intricate and perplexed debates and difficulties. But 
before we come to the consideration of these, however im- 
portant they are in themselves, there is a matter of primary 
importance. What we have first to settle is, who is sufficient 
for these things? Is the present Parliament ? 


This is a direct and really very simple issue. Earl Russet 
gives his reasons for saying that he is not the man for 
putting an end to what he calls Protestant Ascendancy, but 
that Mr. Diskarti is. Lord Sranzey said at Bristol, and Mr. 
Disrarti has announced it as the final resolution of the 
Government, that the question is not one to be settled by 
the present Parliament. Earl Russet, contra lf 
“the question is postponed till next year, the Tory party, 
“ whether forming a majority or a strong minority in the 
“ new House of Commons, may come from their elections so 
“ invigorated by hustings’ speeches, and so intoxicated by the 
“old Tory policy of Lord Expon, as to refuse to their 
“ leaders any reduction of the Irish Church Establishment.” 
Reduced into plain English, this seems to mean that Earl 
Russet, while he owns that the advantage of immediate 
action only consists in the party triumph which he hopes 
to win over his adversaries, seriously proposes to hamper 
and embarrass the new Parliament by compelling it 
to accept the policy of the old Parliament, and at the 
same time to fling on the old Parliament the burden 
of deciding on a momentous issue which has never been 
submitted to its constituents. And further, he desires 
that the measure of disestablishing the Irish Church 
should be extorted from the terrors and incapacity and 
imbecility of a Government which he distrusts and affects 
to despise, rather than be decided upon after a fair appeal 
to the country in the Reformed Parliament. What’ Karl 
RussELt calls the intoxication of hustings’ speeches means the 
result of an appeal to the electors on a plain issue. The 
next Parliament will be the Reformed Parliament, the House- 
hold Suffrage Parliament, the child of “the Act of 1867, 
“‘ which is as much Mr. Brieat’s work as the Repeal of the 
“ Corn-laws was Mr. Cospen’s, and Roman Catholic Reliet 
was O’ConneELL’s.” Do Earl Russet, and Mr. GLapsTone 
distrust by anticipation the next Parliament, or do they 
not? ‘The elections under the Reform Act must do one of 
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two things. Either the new constituencies will give Mr. 
Disraztt and the old Tory policy of Lord Expon a 
majority, or they will scatter the present Administration to 
the winds. Earl Russet admits that he does not want either 
of these things. He of course does not wish Mr. Diskaetr 
to have a majority in the new Parliament; but neither does 
he wish him to be in a minority, for then, after all, the dises- 
tablishment of the Irish Church must be done by the Whigs, 
which would, perhaps, be the more unpleasant contingency 
of the two. So that it seems to come to this—a most dis- 
agreeable work is to be done, and on the whole, as Mr. 
Disraewi’s fingers are already none of the cleanest, it is 
better that they should be made more dirty rather than run 
the risk of soiling the very clean hands of the Whigs. “We 
“ must be indifferent to these sarcasms,” exclaims Earl Rus- 
SELL; and so he and his Exisua might be if they were only 
sarcasms. Sarcasms may be truths. And at present we 
cannot find 2 better justification than this for Mr. GLApstone’s 
Resolutions. 


Meanwhile the Government may fairly say that even were 
it conceded that the present Parliament—or quasi-Parliament 
—is competent to deal with the settlement of Ireland, we 
must first know what that settlement is to be. The authors 
of the Limerick Declaration announce that, “a land tenure 
“ will accomplish something; the removal of Protestant 
“ascendancy will do much,” but, they conclude, the Re- 
peal of the Union is the only real remedy. Earl Russe.u’s 
pamphlet argues that the disestablishment of the Church 
will do everything, and that the land question is of very 
minor importance; and Repeal he scouts with indignation. 
Mr. Mi seems to think very little of the religious difficulty, 
for he says that “ the cashiering of the Irish Church does not 
“ come near the real cause of Irish disaffection”; and he stakes 
everything on the redistribution, or what some perversely 
call the confiscation, of the land, while he derides as chimerical 
the Repeal of the Union, upon which the Roman Catholic 
authorities, speaking generally, insist as the only remedy. 
At the best, Mr. Giapstone’s abstract Resolution, in the 
opinion of such authorities as Mr. Mitt and the Bishops 
who pronounced at Limerick, is only half a remedy, or 
perhaps no remedy at all. The House of Commons may 
fuirly ask the Opposition to say at once what value they 
place on the scheme of disestablishing the Establishment. 
Does disestablishing the Protestants mean endowing the 
Papists, which is Earl Russeu’s plan? Does Mr. GLapstone 
accept this, or does he mean in his Resolutions to throw 
over Lord pacification? If, with Earl Russet and 
Mr. Guapstong, settling the Church question is proposed as 
the end of all Irish dithiculties, a Reformed Parliament is the 
authority to decide on a question of such first-rate import- 
ance. If, with Mr. Mize and Mr. Brigut and the Bishops at 
Limerick, disestablishment is intended as a mere instalment 
of further changes, it is not worth the prominence in which 
Mr. Guapstove places it. The Opposition must first agree as 
to the weight which they attach to Mr. Giapsrone’s Resolu- 
tions; that is, they must be prepared to say what those Reso- 
lutions mean, and whether they are accepted by those who 
vote for them in the same sense and are rated at the same value, 
before the country can be called upon to accept their adoption 
by a catch vote. Resolutions are always open to a double 
sense—fortunate if they are not open to half a dozen senses; 
and Mr. Giapstone’s Kesolutions are not only not free from 
this inherent defect, but expand it into a deliberately chosen 
vice. One thing they certainly do. They do not explain 
themselves, and they are sufficiently vague to embody no 
larger policy than suits the purposes of a party struggle. This 
is their virtue, and a very practical one. But in their con- 
sequences on the action of the next Parliament they may be 
disastrous in the extreme. We are not saying anything in 
favour of the continuance of the Established Church, but it 
will be a matter of regret if so important an issue as its 
existence is to be settled by the result of a mere party struggle 
and faction fight. 


THE IMPEACHMENT OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 


5 impeachment of the American Presipent has, by a 
curious coincidence, caused another postponement of the 
trial of Mr. Jerrerson Davis. The Cuier Justice of the 
Supreme Court has the extraordinary duty of sitting in judg- 
meut on the heads of two Governments which were lately 
engaged in a desperate war. From the time when the irrita- 
tion of the conflict began to subside there has been a general 
feeling that judicial proceedings afforded no satislactory solu- 
tion of political difficulties. ‘Lechnical excuses have conse- 


quently been devised for adjourning from time to time the 
trial of the Confederate Prestpent ; and he has now for soma 
months been at liberty on bail, nor is there any reason to fear 
that he will be subjected to any vindictive punishment, Mr, 
Jounson has given more recent offence to the dominant ‘ 
and the mild penalty attached by the Constitution to convic. 
tion on impeachment satisfies the consciences of political 
opponents who would perhaps hesitate to exact severer ven. 
geance. ‘Temperate and thoughtful Republicans, however 
disapprove of a measure which they consider unjust in itself 
and dangerous as a precedent. The popular clamour for 
impeachment was provoked by Mr. Jounson’s perverse 
obstinacy in dealing with Mr. Sranron, and it has rapidly 
subsided. The violence of the managers of the im- 
peachment tends to provoke a reaction, and it has al- 
ready become evident that party animosities are likely to 
influence the proceedings of the Senate. The request of 
the Presipent, through his counsel, for a delay of a month to 
prepare his defence, may perhaps not have been reasonable, 
but it was supported by the few Democrats in the Senate, and 
rejected by a party vote of the majority. One Senator—the 
same Mr. CuanpLer who occasionally insists on war with 
England—suggested, with characteristic wisdom, the possible 
expediency of impeaching a contumacious Chief Justice. Mr, 
Cuase will probably, to the utmost of his power, conduct the 
trial with judicial regularity, but his temporary colleagues have 
already deprived him of a vote; and the rules which have 
been adopted are principally mtended to avoid the delay 
which the counsel for the Presipent may be expected to inter- 
pose. A trial of several weeks would perhaps allow time 
for a revulsion of public opinion, which would not be 
without effect on the decision of the Senate. It is also an 
important consideration that the term of office which is the 
prize of the struggle is constantly wearing away. Mr. Wane 
can at the utmost only hope for an eleven months’ enjoyment 
of the Presidency, and in seven months the election of a suc- 
cessor will deprive the outgoing incumbent of a great part of 
his power. A conviction which would render Mr. Jouxson 
ineligible for re-election might perhaps be considered, by the 
Democratic party, as a doubtful disadvantage. 


Mr. Butter and Mr. Boutwett have probably done service 
to the Presipent by including in the articles of impeachmenta 
charge founded on the verbal attacks which he has repeatedly 
made upon Congress. It will not be difficult, with the aid of 
shorthand reporters, to prove that the speeches in question were 
delivered ; but it is notorious that the principal managers of the 
impeachment have used against the PresiDENT language not less 
scurrilous and’ abusive. ‘The license of American controversy 
has always been unlimited, and there is nothing new in the poli- 
tical partisanship of a President. General Jackson’s popularity 
is inseparably associated with the profane expletives which 
accompanied his threats of summary violence against Mr. 
Catuoun and his other opponents ; and the real charge against 
Mr. Jounson is not that he spoke extravagantly and vulgarly, 
but that he denounced the party which happened to have the 
majority in Congress. It is true that he sometimes professed 
to regard an incomplete Congress as an illegitimate body, but 
his speeches to the mob must be corrected and interpréted 
by his official conduct. Notwithstanding his professions, he 
has sent Messages to Congress, he has vetoed many of their 
measures, and, when he has refused to obey an Act, he has 
attempted to test by the proper method its conformity with 
the Constitution. When one of the managers of the im- 
peachment lately asserted that the Supreme Court was the 
creature of Congress, he committed the same kind of crime, 
if blustering paradoxes are criminal, which in the name of the 
House of Representatives he now attributes to the PrestDENt. 
It would seem, from another article, that the managers are not 
unconscious of the distinction between declamations in the street 
and official measures. It might have been a misdemeanour il 
the Presipent had directed General Emory to disobey an Act 
of Congress; but the alleged order was supposed to have been 
given when no third person was present, and General Esory 
assured the Committee of the House that the PresipENT 4a 
merely remarked, in conversation, that he considered a certain 
Act of Congress unconstitutional. ‘Ihe technical articles of 
impeachment will not derive additional weight from juxti- 
position with charges which are frivolous, and with a charge 
which is entirely unfounded. 

If the Senate determines on proceeding in a judicial rather 
than in a political spirit, the validity of the PresiDENTS 
defence will probably be decided by the ruling of the CHIEF 
Jusrice. he plea that the Tenure of Office Act was 
plicable to a Minister originally appointed by Me. LincoLn 38 
strictly technical, for Congress intended to legislate for the par 
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ticular case of Mr. Stanton, who had undoubtedly been Secre- 
for War before Mr. Jounson succeeded to the Presidency. 

In admitting the objection, the Senate would condemn its own 
carelessness in legislation; but the Curer Justice will con- 
sider the point with perfect impartiality, and it is said that 
some eminent lawyers in America hold that it ought to pre- 
vail. A graver issue will be raised by the argument that the 
Tenure of Office Act is void, as being incompatible with the 
Constitution. It appears that the Senate will hold itself com- 
stent to decide, for the purposes of impeachment, a question 
which, in ordinary cases affecting person and property, rests 


guessed that it was framed by some very unskilful sub- 
ordinate, and was never seen by Sir Joun Lawrence before 
it was issued. The Viceroy was represented in it as anxious 
for inquiry, and yet quite sure of his conclusion before the 
inquiry was made. He did not really want any facts or state- 
ments to guide him, for the Circular informed those addressed 
in it that “ His Excettency is of opinion that the masses of 
“the people are incontestably more prosperous and (sua si 
“ bona nérint) far more happy in British territory than 
“they are under native rulers; and he considers that the 
“ present would be a good opportunity for proving this belief 


exclusively with the Supreme Court. In this instance, also, “ by a concentration of statistics from different parts of 
. the Senate sits in judgment on itself, for the moral offence of “ India.” This language is well worth noticing, for it shows 
idly ssing an unconstitutional Act is not less grave than the how naturally all despotic Governments run into the same 
— crime of violating a valid statute. The point is not deter- groove. They all long for facts to prove a foregone conclusion. | 
al. mined by the letter of the Constitution; and perhaps the They invite their underlings to make “a concentration of 
Senate may refuse to take notice of the uniform opinion of  “ statistics” to prove what the Viceroy happens to think 
of commentators and statesmen. It is certain that the framers right. Every one acquainted with French administration 
h to of the Constitution intended to distribute the powers of knows how regularly this is done in France. The MuxisTER 
ble, government bétween the Executive and the Legislature, of the Interior is ordered to collect statistics; he guesses 
and leaving no room for Ministers partially independent of the what the Emperor means to have proved. He tells the 
“the Present. If it is held that the Act is constitutional, Préfets what the statistics are to be brought round to, and 
with there will remain the further question whether the PresipENt _ the zealous sous-Préfets work away, and in a few days have 
ible committed an impeachable crime in endeavouring, by theonly any amount of statistics which would prove, if necessary, 
Mr. means in his power, to obtain a decision of the Supreme Court that people at Cayenne are among the happiest in the world, 
the on a doubtful point of the highest importance. If Mr. | sua si bona nérint. In fact, ou more than one occasion the | 
ave Stanton had not been dismissed, his place would not, on a Emperor has had to issue distinct orders that the real truth 
ave return to a quo warranto, have appeared to be vacant, and shall be told him. But although a ruler must sometimes 
lay consequently it would have been impossible to raise the learn the real facts in order to guide his own policy, he very 
her issue whether he held lis place during the pleasure of the | often wants a statement of imaginary facts, and orders a 
ime Presipent. It may or it may not be expedient that a country | “ concentration of statistics” to hoodwink the outer world. 
be should be governed by two classes of laws, of which one is | The First Napoteon passed a great portion of his time in 
ows transcendental or paramount; but the founders of the | devising and arranging this sort of document. Of course, in 
‘the American Republic thought fit to exclude from their scheme a | India there is not at present any wish to deceive. The mere 
ADE sovereign Legislature. The Constitution ought, for some pur- | fact that this Circular is printed in a blue-book shows how 
nent to be considered a treaty among the States of the Union; | innocently it was issued. But a bad practice may creep in, 
_ and it can scarcely be denied that the Presipent is, for certain | even if it is instituted by honest men in good faith; and the 
t of purposes, the guardian of the fundamental contract. If he is | practice of ordering little men to collect facts to show that 
XSON never to disobey an Act of Congress, he can never appeal to | the opinion of a great man is right isa very bad practice. 
the Supreme Court to exercise its most important func- | Nothing can be much more absurd, if we look at the mode 
tion; and it is easy to imagine cases in which he might | in which a native of India would regard this Circular, 
be compelled to choose between the risk of impeachment and | than an — “+ to — = poo Prag the 
the commission of treason. natives ought to appy; and nothing co e more 
Whatever may be the result of the trial, no violence or con- | vexatious and irritating to the English public than to 
vulsion is to be apprehended. In the event of a conviction | think that what they are told about India officially is based 
being obtained, Mr. Jounson will retire into privacy, Mr. on statistics made to order, and arranged so as to give a 
the Wane will succeed to his office, and Congress will for the rest high oflicial the satisfaction of thinking he is right in his 
less of the year be no longer troubled with vetoes and messages of opinions. In the decision of that greatest of all questions 
ersy remonstrance. ‘The mischief of the proceeding is to be found regarding India, the question of the greater or less degree in 
voli- in the principle which it embodies, and in the precedent which | which the English public shall interfere in the government of 
rity it will establish. The most zealous advocates of impeach- | India—the question which lies at the bottom of all main 
hich ment eagerly insist on the political character of the pro- | divergences of opinions about India—a document like this 
Mr. secution, and contend that the business of the Senate is Circular must be taken into consideration. To the argument 
rinst rather to crush an adversary than to try a person accused that the real thing to do is to get a good Viceroy and trust 
arly, of acrime. Popular feeling is, probably still on the side of him, it may be replied with some weight that we want to | 
the Congress, but the time may come when a President in open watch, not so much the Viceroy, as his subordinates. We 
ssed hostility with the Legislature will be supported by the =. an to check the —— spirit of —- a "em 
but rity of the people. Ominous references have been alr y have some means of discountenancing such officials as the 
ated made to Aa iiiens of the army and of the disbanded zealous person who framed this astonishing Circular. At 
s, he soldiery, and a military President might be tempted to resist present, it must be owned, the ordinary English feeling of | 
heir by force the usurpations of Congress. If the Northern popu- resenting the dictation of a coterie or an official clique pre- 
. bas lation had been fairly represented in Congress, none of the ails in an admirable degree in the Indian Civil Service. The 
with recent Acts could have been passed over the veto of the officials who sent in reports in obedience to the Circular 
im- Present ; and the readmission of the Southern States to showed an independence which proves how very honourable 
s the the Union would probably restore the Democratic party to and sound a body the Indian Civil Servite is. They evidently 
ime, power. ‘The Republican leaders in the Union are too deeply thought much more of their own honour, and of the truth, 
f the committed to the impeachment to retrace their steps, but the than of pleasing the Viceroy. Many of these gentlemen had 
ENT. country feels little confidence in the wisdom of the managers, great difficulty, apparently, in expressing themselves; they 
» not and an acquittal would probably be welcomed as a relief from stray into grandiloquence and out of grammar, and are | 
treet confusion and danger; yet it is scarcely possible that the seemingly overpowered by a sort of fatal or magical necessity 
ur if Senate should pronounce a verdict which would be a condem- | to keep bringing in the unhappy Latin tag with which the | 
Act nation of the policy of the dominant party. | Viceroy’s man supplied them. But they write honestly, 
been sensibly, impartially, and with such an evident desire to do 
MORY | their duty, and to speak kindly and tenderly of the natives, as 
had BRITISH AND NATIVE ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA. is most creditable to them, and is quite in harmony with all the 
N the course of last Session Lord CRANBORNE expressed a of the 
es of doubt whether the system of government prevailing in| The general result is that we are good governors, but very 
xt the parts of India still under the rule of native princes was unpopular. ‘The natives respect us, they acknowledge that | 
arge hot, in many important respects, better suited to the people, we make them rich and prosperous, that we are very just and 
and better calculated to make them happy, than the system very well meaning; but they cannot bear us. There is no 
ather Which we adopt in our territories. The subject thus started mistake about this. The mass of the agricultural population 
ENT'S appeared to the Govrrnor-GENeRAL of so interesting a cha- is so far contented with what we have done for it, that it is 
IEF Tacter that he sent a Circular inviting eminent officials in all passive; but all other classes hate us. The priestly classes 
jnap- Parts of India to express their opinions on the matter. This naturally dislike us extremely, for we touch them in the ten- 
LN is ircular was a very strange document, and it may even be derest of all points, that of religious supremacy. ‘The military 
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and adventurous classes object to a reign of order and law, 
and they have also lost the opportunity of action and advance- 
ment which we should offer them if we had a large native 
army on foot. Even the trading classes do not like us, for, 
although we enrich them, we annoy them by the strict form 
of our judicial proceedings, and we deprive them of the hopes 
of great prizes which they used to -have when they could 
make fortunes out of the caprices or necessities of a native 
prince. What the natives really dislike in' our government 
is the loss of this element of chance. The poetry seems 
taken out of their lives. There is no longer the sweet possi- 
bility of dreaming of a sudden stroke of good luck. They 
feel as Mr. Micawser might have felt if he had been 
forced to accept a hundred a year, payable quarterly, 
on condition that for the rest of his life he was to aban- 
don all hopes whatever of something turning up. There 
would be the hundred a year certainly, but then all 
fun and delight would have been taken out of existence. 
The natives deel this loss in every department and sphere of 
life. We are most kind and considerate and just in fixing 
the amount which the cultivator has to pay for his land. We 
make him pay less than he has ever paid before, and we 
secure him against arbitrary augmentations of his rent, 
and against the absorption of the improvements he may make 
into the pocket of his landlord. ‘This is all very kind and 
nice, but then what we ask him to pay we ask him for in all 
seasons, under all circumstances, with inexorable severity. 
Iie does not love us for asking little, but hates us for asking 
that little so strictly. Under a native Government he would 
have to pay more, but then there would be a good chance of 
not having to pay it. In an unsettled state of society there 
is always something unexpected and revolutionary going on. 
There is a dynastic or military commotion, there are wars and 
rumours of war; there are tumults, contests, and occasionally a 
purple gleam of actual anarchy. The cultivator does not pay ; 
his rent is in arrear; and when the anarchy is over, and the 
dull leaden sky of order again overshadows life, it is found 
that the arrears cannot be collected. Then the heart of the 
ryot leaps within him, and swells with the consciousness of 
victory. A brutal statistician might prove to him that in 
the long run, even taking his periods of happy freedom 
through a general anarchy into account, he pays more to the 
landlord than under the English system, but he would 
be perfectly deaf to argument. It is the element of chance 
that has made him happy, and thrown a glow over his 
miserable lot. The natives feel this throughout India, as is 
shown by the reports of officials in every part of the country. 
And yet these reports equally show that individuals looking 
keenly to the main chance vastly prefer our rule to that of 
native princes. Ifa long slip of territory is cut off from the 
dominions of a native prince, and made English, settlers from 
the territories of the native prince immediately flock to it. 
If a slip is given back to a native prince, the natives desert it 
for English territory. ‘This is one of those seeming contra- 
dictions which used to give Lord Macavutay such profound 
delight, and appeared to open to him such subtly-tinted vistas 
into the secrets of human life. And yet nothing can be 
simpler. To be in English territory really pays best, and 
therefore the natives who consult most keenly their own 
interests prefer it. But the sentiment and poetry of life is on 
the side of native rule, and so the very people who personally 
long to profit by British rule talk, and even think, as if 
they vastly preferred the grand uncertainties of a barbarous 
despotism. 

All the abler officials concur in two general conclusions, in 
adhering to which common sense abundantly justifies them. 
In the first place, they see that the unpopularity of our 
Government has its good side. We are unpopular with the 
Hindoos because we are ahead of them, because we are 
wiser, juster, and more beneficent than any of their native 
rulers could be or would wish to be. We are determined 
that law shall prevail ; that every creed, including Chris- 
tianity, shall have a fair chance; that roguery and bribery 
and perjury shall, if possible, be put down. We think 
that there are principles of morality and justice and 
political economy which ought to prevail in India as 
in the rest of the world. We see that, if the State rules, 
it must either rule on a fixed and rigid system, or open 
the door to favouritism, corruption, and a host of attendant 
abuses. We cannot give up all that we believe and know to 
be true, from deference to the vague sentiments of indolent 
barbarians. We rule them to make them better, and being 
made better by haughty foreigners cannot be an agreeable 
process. If we did not try to improve the people, our con- 
sciences would prompt us to clear out at once. Lt is not to be 


teach us in any respect to improve our own system. We are 
there, and must stay there, and while we stay there must 
govern in our own way. ‘The natives may like the splendid 
possibilities of anarchy, but we cannot permit anarchy to exist 
for an hour. The military classes may long for adventure, 
but we cannot allow honest men to be killed or plundered in 
order that soldiers of fortune may have a career. The priest] 
classes may bitterly resent the inroad of the adherents of an 
alien Church, but we cannot give up Christianity-to please 
them. ‘The one simple issue is, whether there gre any features 
in native government which it is possible and right that we 
should imitate. In all the Reports furnished to the Viceroy 
we only find two suggestions in this practical direction. The 
framers of these Reports saw clearly enough that to make such 
suggestions was the only available good they could do if they 
were not merely to act as sous-Préfets, and forward concen- 
trations of statistics in honour of their chief. And yet the 
only two suggestions they can think of are, first, that greater 
latitude should be given to English officers, and that th 
should be left more independent than they are in dealing wi 
the natives under their charge; and, secondly, that natives 
should have a larger career opened to them, and should be 
advanced to higher posts than they are now permitted to 
occupy. These are questions of fact and of detail on which 
nothing but a long and varied personal experience of Indian 
affairs would warrant any one in pronouncing an opinion. Are 
English servants of the Crown fit to have a larger measure of 
responsibility entrusted to them than they now enjoy? Are 
there natives who would really govern as we should wish, and 
whom we cut off from practical life? An Englishman who had 
never been in India, and who yet undertook to answer these 
questions, would be a very foolish person. All we can say 
is, that they are questions which ought to be kept continually 
before the few persons really qualified to direct the course of 
Indian government, and if these Reports aid, as it seems 
probable they will aid, in effecting this, they will be beneficial 
to a degree far beyond what could be expected from the ill- 
considered Circular that elicited them. 


THE LAW OF EXPATRIATION, 


HE debate in the House of Commons last week on the 
Law of Expatriation was conducted with the same dis- 
cretion, good sense, and moderation as that on the Alabama. 
The speakers on both sides of the House showed that they 
were fully alive to the necessity and wisdom of making some 
change in our law; but they also showed, which is equally 
commendable, that they were alive to the great difficulty 
of making it. Lord Srancey had already instructed Mr. 
‘THoRNTON to inform the Government of the United States that 
England is perfectly ready to entertain and discuss the whole 
subject, and to frame a code of laws on the mode and conse- 
quences of acquiring and renouncing citizenship, which shall 
command the assent and satisfy the wants of both countries. We 
shall therefore have the advantage of the assistance of American 
jurists and statesmen in dealing with the great difficulties 
that present themselves. At first sight, nothing can seem easier 
than to say that our doctrine of perpetual allegiance 18 4 
feudal old-world conceit, which sensible people in modern 
days will be only too glad to abandon. And, what is more to 
the purpose, we have practically abandoned it, for we acknow- 
ledged ourselves unable, during the American civil war, t 
give protection to British subjects who had chosen previously 
to declare themselves to be American citizens. But directly 
we have accepted the new principle offered us, and say that 
every man who goes to a foreign country shall be permitted © 
become a citizen of that country and to cease to be a citizen of 
the country of his birth, we find ourselves beset with a number 
of perplexing questions, all perhaps of minor importance and 
turning chiefly on matters of detail, but still requiring very 
careful handling and much patient investigation. In the first 
place, when we have laid down that a man who so wishes 
shall be allowed to naturalize himself in a foreign country, W¢ 
are forced to consider how this naturalization is to take place. 
Is the mode of naturalization adopted in one country a matter 
of any concern to other countries? In most countries citizen- 
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ship can only be attained after a certain length of residence. 
In England, what is called naturalization—which is a very 
uliar thing, and merely confers certain legal faculties on 
ns who for many purposes still remain foreigners—requires 
no residence worth speaking of. Is the length of residence a 
matter to be fixed entirely by the municipal law of each 
country? It might seem as if it were the simplest way to 
say that this should’ be so, and yet we find practically that 
nations consider it of great moment to themselves to deter- 
mine what is the length of time during which one of their 
citizens must reside in a foreign country in order to change 
his nationality. In the treaty just concluded between 
the North German Confederation and the United States the 
term of five years is defined as that during which the resi- 
dence abroad of a person wishing to change his nationality 
must have lasted. Of course the United States could pass 
a law enabling a Prussian to become an American citizen 
in three months after he landed, but if he went back 
to Prussia before he had been five years in the States he 
would be treated as a Prussian. Then, again, it must be 
decided whether there shall be any inferential naturaliza- 
tion; or shall a new nationality only be attainable by an 
express and formal record of the wish to attain it? The 
leaning of most Englishmen would be very strong against 
inferential naturalization, for, except in the one case of 
Irishmen in the United States, Englishmen, who have no 
conscription against which they wish to protect themselves 
in case of their return, like to feel sure that they will 
remain Englishmen, however long they may remain abroad, 
and whatever they may do when they are there. But the 
Italian code, which in this respect follows other foreign codes, 
but may be cited as having earned the strongest commendation 
from Mr. Forster, who brought the subject before the House, 
lays down that any Italian citizen who accepts any employ- 
ment from a foreign Government, or enters its military service, 
ceases ipso facto to be an Italian citizen. This may be right 
or wrong, though it would be a rule distasteful to Englishmen ; 
but at any rate there is some sense in it so long as the man 
holds his employment, or remains in the foreign army. But 
supposing he resumes the status of an unemployed citizen, to 
which nation ought he to belong? And if it is said that he has 
made his choice, and ought to abide by it, unless he signifies 
a distinct wish to the contrary, we should have to go on to 
ask whether he should be allowed to record his wish to revert 
to his old nationality without going to reside in his native 
country. 

These are minutie, but they are minutie of a subtle 
and complicated character which must be considered, and 
a. very faint consideration of which dispels the popular 
notion that, if a sensible American and a sensible Lng- 
lishman shook hands and sat down for a smoke and a 
chat, they could settle the international law of citizenship 
before they had finished their first cocktail, They would 
find, when they warmed well into the subject, that more 
than one cocktail was necessary. For, after we have settled 
that a citizen of one State shall be allowed, after some 
term of residence, and in some mode direct or indirect, to 
acquire a new nationality, we have not done with him. 
Either he must be supposed to stay in the country of 
his choice, or at least to keep away from the country 
of his birth, or he must be supposed to return home. In 
either case he offers us some puzzles, although, if he is kind 
enough to keep away, he is much more manageable. Having 

come an alien, he could not hold land in England. But is 
this just and expedient? It might easily happen that a 
younger son went to the United States, qualified himself as a 
citizen there, and then had an English estate unexpectedly 
descend tohim.. Ought he to be permitted to hold the land 
a8 an alien, or should he be permitted to scll it, and so take 
Money in lieu of land; or should he be permitted, if he pleases, 
to renounce his new citizenship, resume his old, and so hold 

land as asubject of the Queen? At present these questions 

do not arise, because he continues to be a British subject all 
ough. He cannot make himself an alien by becoming an 
American citizen ; and although we are powerless to protect 
asa British subject, yet he can always, under our 

ws; claim to be considered a British subject if he has any- 
all to gaim by it in British territory. But directly we 
ow him to make himself an alien he renders himself inca- 
pable of taking land in England, and none of his descendants, 
— they happen to be born in English territory, can trace 
Pe him. It would certainly be felt that this was much 
-0 severe. a rule if we were framing a new law of expatria- 
on and we should have to alter our law as to the holding 
land by aliens. But it would be a matter for very serious 


consideration whether we should simply allow an alien to 
hold land in England, or whether we should give him the 
choice of selling on becoming a British subject, or holding 
the land. The former seems as if it would be the simpler 
and the more liberal plan, but it is certainly not in accord- 
ance with the ordinary English notion of the ownershi 
of land, as giving the owner a certain social position, with 
definite social duties to discharge. Then, again, if he stayed 
in the country of his choice, it would be necessary to decide 
how far his act should bind others. In spite of the equality 
of the sexes which ladies who are not in love have now settled 
to exist, lawyers, from a masculine wish to save themselves 
trouble, cling to the old notion that the status of the wife 
is absolutely determined by that of her husband, and every 
wile would readily be regarded by all jurists as of the country 
of her husband. But are the children to be bound by his de- 
cision? and shall this only apply to minors, or only to children 
born after his acquisition of a new citizenship, or after the 
commencement of his residence? It seems so absurd to say 
thata father of sixty could make a son of forty an alien against 
his will or without his knowledge, that every one would in- 
stantly reject the notion. But supposing the father is to 
decide only the status of minors, is the decision to be abso- 
lutely binding on the minors, or are they to have an oppor- 
tunity of choosing when they come of age? The French law, 
which permits a man to give up his French citizenship, also 
permits his children, on coming of age, to decide whether they 
will abide by the choice of their father, and this seems the 
humane and just course for the law to take, although it by no 
means removes all the difficulties by which the subject is 
environed, 


But this expatriated man may come back to the country of 
his birth, and then what is his position? Obviously the wise 


‘thing is to treat him as much as possible as in all respects a 


foreigner, and a citizen of the nation which he has chosen for 
his own. The country of his birth has nothing to lose by 
doing so. As Lord Sranvey pointed out, the Americans are 
under a delusion as to the practical advautages which, as the 
law now stands, are enjoyed by Fenians who can prove them- 
selves to be born citizens of the United States. The law 
allows British subjects to be tried for offences against English 
law committed on foreign territories, and it does not allow 
foreign subjects to be so treated; but in practice this makes 
no difference, for neither a foreigner nor a British subject 
would really be prosecuted if nothing he did or meant to du 
in this country was in furtherance or continuation of his 
designs and acts and speeches made abroad. Nor would it be 
much gain to the Fenian that he could invoke the aid and 
countenance of the American Minister, for the American 
Minister can only ask that justice shall be done, and we 
ought to be prepared to do justice whether the American 
Minister asks it or not. At present, it is true, a foreigner 
may claim a mixed jury, and it is possible this might give 
a man who ought to be condemned a chance of escape. 
But this is purely a municipal institution, and will be cer- 
tainly altered if our laws regarding aliens are at all altered. 
But although we may decide to treat as a foreigner a 
British subject who returns here after having become a 
citizen of another country, and although we may be sure that 
his foreign character would be allowed to operate as benefi- 
cially as possible to him when he relied on it as an advantage, 
yet there would be a reluctance to press this doctrine to its 
extreme consequences when he wished to become once more 
a citizen of the country of his birth. Supposing an English- 
man became an American citizen, and then returned home and 
wished once more to become an English subject, is he to be 
treated exactly as a foreigner, or is the door of readmission to 
be opened tohim more quickly and easily than the door of ad- 
mission would be opened to a total outsider? It was said in the 
House of Commons that there ought to be instituted some mode 
of repatriation—some mode, that is, by which a person once a 
British subject, but who had expatriated himself, could again 
reinstate himself in his English citizenship. But this mode 
would exist as a matter of course. If American citizens could 
become Englishmen by going through a certain form after a 
certain term of residence, those who had become American 
citizens could. do this as well as those who had been born 
American -citizens.. The question is not whether repatriation 
should be permitted, but whether it should be permitted on 
easier terms than any other change of citizenship; and 
secondly, whether any formal act should be necessary, or 
whether the love of a man for his native soil should not, when 
coupled with a minor term of residence, be held to create 
a presumption that repatriation has been effected. The treaty 
between Germany and the United States provides that, ase 
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five years’ residence is to be necessary for expatriation, two 
years’ residence shall suffice for repatriation, and this resi- 
dence shall of itself create the repatriation without any act or 
form being gone through where, as a matter of fact, the resi- 
dent has gone on residing for the two years without any inten- 
tion to return to the country of his adoption. It is obvious 
how large a field of discussion is opened by this proviso; and, 
in fact, from whichever side we approach the subject of the 
international law of citizenship, it becomes clearer and clearer 
how much circumspection and forethought must be exercised 
before a satisfactory result can be obtained. 


THE BANKRUPTCY BILL. 


NE more effort to deal with the Bankruptcy Law is to be 
recorded. The Lorp Cuancetvor has taken up the task 
which has baffled so many before him, but he enters upon it 
with somewhat gloomy forebodings. “A great desire,” says 
Lord Cairns, “ has been manifested for a thoroughly satis- 
‘* factory measure of Bankruptcy Reform, but there never can 
“be a thoroughly satisfactory measure, because bankruptcy 
“ itself is not a satisfactory thing. It is not satisfactory to 
“ the debtor, and it certainly is not satisfactory to the creditor, 
‘in whose mind it is generally associated with loss and dis- 
“ appointment, and often with fraud and imposition. Under 
“ these circumstances it is not surprising that there always is, 
“ as there always will be, a disposition to throw upon the law 
“ something of that blame and of that discontent which arises 
“ not so much out of the law as out of the subject-matter with 
“ which the law has to deal.” It is impossible to deny the truth 
of these observations, but they are very far indeed from ac- 
counting for all the complaints levelled against our Bankruptcy 
Laws. Ifa law that would give universal satisfaction is uvat- 
tainable, a law that would effect the primary object of bank- 
ruptcy, the just and economical distribution of a debtor's 
assets, is quite within the compass of human ingenuity, and 
we may add that in principle, though not in its details, the 
new Bill goes some way towards realizing this end. 

Like Sir Joun Roxt’s Bill of last year, it adopts, to a great 
extent, the Scotch method of placing the control of the 
bankrupt’s estate in the hands of a nominee of the creditors. 
We know pretty well the good and the evil of this. A 
bankrupt trustee, such as is proposed, will be very like a 
liquidator in the winding-up of a Company under the super- 
vision of the Court ; and if he makes an equally good thing of 
the business he will not be an under-paid officer, and bank- 
ruptcy proceedings will be far from cheap. It may, however, be 
possible, as we believe is done in Scotland, to fix the remunera- 
tion by importing the competitive principle, and selecting the 
trustee who is least exorbitant in hisdemands. It will become a 
branch of a regular profession to undertake these liquidations, 
and it may be said in a sense to be the fault of the creditors 
themselves if they pay too much for the services they buy. 
Still, as a matter of fact, a great chance aggregate of all sorts 
of men, connected by no tie except a common loss, is a very 
unwieldy body, and even less able to help itself than a body 
of ordinary shareholders. Classes of this kind almost always 
pay too much for everything, and the trustees, we imagine, 
will, as a rule, get the best of every bargain. However, the 
principle is settled by the common opinion of commercial 
men, and there is little to be said in favour of the alternative 
plan of strictly official administration. It ought to be good 
and cheap, it is true; but it has been tried, and has failed 
again and again, and it is idle now to build on any other 
foundation than that which Lord Catrns has selected. 

Starting from this point, the obvious inference seems at 
first to be that the distribution of the estate should be 
regarded as the only object of bankruptcy laws, and that 
the punishment of the debtor, and the prevention of reckless 
and fraudulent dealings, should be leit to other machinery. 
At present, however, we have no such machinery, for expe- 
rience proves that defrauded creditors are too prudent to add 
to their losses the cost of a private prosecution of a fraudulent 
bankrupt. On this plea alone can we find any justification 
for the penal clauses of the Lorp Cuance.tor’s Bill. Indeed, 
there are other provisions of the Bill which, if put into a 
perfect shape, will greatly tend to obviate the necessity for 
any strictly penal proceedings. ‘The chief inducement to 
fraud in contemplation of bankruptcy, and in the manipula- 
tion of creditors’ deeds, has been the absolute release which 
the debtor obtained, often without giving up more than a frac- 
tion of his property. Many a compounding debtor has started 
afresh on the capital he has somehow saved out of his wreck, 
and realized a fresh fortune in a few months of speculative 
trading. A fraudulent composition with such a prospect was 
really a very tempting venture to go into, and nothing but 


very sharp penal enactments could be expected to prevent 
abuses. But if the debtor is not to be allowed a complete 
discharge from all past debts, there is very little to be gained 
by becoming a bankrupt. If a snug nest-egg is careful 
preserved, it will help but little if, as soon as a second fortune 
is hatched, it is liable to be seized for the old creditors until 
every one is paid in full. This is the great feature in the 
present Bill; and we are inclined to think that if it is adopted 
in its integrity, and embodied in clauses that will work (a 
compliment we cannot pay to those of the Bill as it now 
stands), it will render the proposed penal jurisdiction super- 
fluous. But, to do this, the liability of future property to 
pay the old debts in full must apply to every kind of 
arrangement with creditors. This, indeed, seems to have 
been the primary intention of the draftsman, though he has 
not succeeded in giving effect to it, as a reference to the 
343rd clause, among others, will show. The effect of that 
clause, even in the absence of any express provision for the 
exemption by special agreement of future property, would be 
to enable a debtor to compound, say for 1s. in the pound, and 
after that to hold all his future property absolutely relieved 
from all liability for the remaining 19s. This ought not to 
be, and possibly may not have been intended; and it should 
be clearly understood that no release, of whatever stringency, 
in an arrangement deed should bind non-assenting creditors to 
forego the liability of the insolvent’s future estate; still less 
can we see any justification for the 358th and 359th clauses, 
which give power to three-fourths of the creditors, at any time 
after a bankruptcy or after an arrangement expressly reserving 
the liability of future property, to release to the bankrupt not 
only theirown claims, but also those of the dissentient creditors. 
There is no reason whatever why the large creditors who may 
be friends of the insolvent should be allowed to be generous 
at the cost of the other creditors. In any case it is a strong 
thing to allow a majority to barter away the rights of a 
minority, and nothing can justify it but the fact that the 
whole body is to gain something in return. When an estate 
is deficient, it is clearly better for the entire body of creditors 
that there should be a fair distribution among them, than that 
they should race to tear up what is left of the estate. The 
common good of all requires that all should agree upon some 
kind of common administration ; and as universal agreement 
is not to be expected in any case, it was thought that an 
adequate majority might fairly bind the whole to such an 
arrangement as they should consider best for all. The abso- 
lute necessity to the creditors themselves of having some 
arrangement or other which should be binding on all was the 
justification, and the only justification, of the majority clauses 
in the Act of 1861. But this is wholly inapplicable to a release, 
perhaps long after the bankruptcy or composition, of the liability 
of the insolvent’s future property. So far from such a release 
being a necessity in the interest of the creditors, it can do no 
good to any one but the debtor. The non-assenting creditors 
can derive no benefit, direct or indirect, from it, and the clauses, 
which will enable three-fourths of the creditors to give away 
the rights of the other fourth amount to nothing less than the 
confiscation of the property of creditors for the sole benefit of 
an insolvent debtor. ‘These provisions, we are persuaded, can 
never remain in their present form; and, indeed, the whole of 
this division of the Bill will need to be remodelled. And 
it is obvious that it can be remodelled only in one sense. 
Nothing but the liability of the insolvent’s future estate, not 
to this or that ultra-diligent creditor, but to the whole body 
as represented by their trustee, can balance the enormous 
advantages given by other clauses in this Bill to a fraudulent 
compounder. Hitherto the release obtained by a creditor's 
deed has been taken by the debtor at the peril of having it 
upset by any creditor if it turned out that the provisions 
of the deed were unreasonable, that the tale of assent- 
ing creditors was made up to the requisite amount by 
the insertion of fictitious debts, that creditors were directly 
or indirectly bribed, or that any other of the familiar frauds 
practised in these matters had been resorted to. Even this 
protection proved of little avail, so difficult was it in most 
cases to detect and prove even the grossest fraud. It was 
often not till some confederate of the insolvent quarrelled with 
him and betrayed his secret that a creditor’s eyes were opened, 
and probably nine out of every ten fraudulent deeds escapes 
safely through the hosts of hoodwinked creditors. 

is to be changed by the new Bill. The arrangement d 
when executed is to be stamped with the approval of the Court 
of Bankruptcy once for all, and from that moment is not to be 
questioned—however gross its fraud or injustice—on any a¢- 
count whatever. It is true there are to be advertisements 
calling on creditors to come in before the declaration of the 
Court is made, and dispute the deed. But no one ever W : 
come in at his own risk on a roving expedition to pick ou 
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ible frauds to which he has not the clue. The protection 

inst fraud at present is utterly inadequate, and this Bill 
would take even that little protection away. But we repeat 
that there is a saving power, in the principle of making future 

perty liable, which, if properly worked, would neutralize all 
these defects, and make Lord Carrns’s Act the commence- 
ment of a new era of non-fraudulent bankruptcy. If these 
clauses are made efficient, the Bill is one of the best—if they 
are left as they are, it is one of the worst—Bankruptcy Bills 
which have ever been produced. 


THE GOVERNMENT RAILWAY BILL. 


HE Duke of Ricumonn’s Bill for the regulation of Rail- 

ways will meet with no serious opposition, and perhaps it 
js as well that the experiment of legislation should be tried. 
In the short debate on the second reading, several peers 
jntimated the opinion that a stronger measure would have 
been desirable; but it seemed to be generally admitted that 
the PresipeNT of the Boarp of Trave had shown a sound dis- 
cretion in not provoking formidable opposition. It is always 
said, on similar occasions, that the Railway interest is too 
strong for Parliament; but in the House of Lords Boards of 
Directors exercise little influence, and the real objection to 
further interference with Railways is that those who have con- 
sidered the subject most carefully have not satisfied them- 
selves that any public advantage would result from legislative 
meddling. In the case of the present Bill, the clause which 
provides for a communication between passengers and guards 
is almost the only enactment which purports to benefit or pro- 
tect travellers on railways; and the Companies have reason to 
be satisfied with the compromise of their long-standing dis- 
pute with carriers on the question of charges for parcels. 
Separate packages belonging to the same consignor are to pay 
the same rate as if the goods were in bulk, but carriers 
are not to intercept the profits of railways by collecting 
small parcels to be forwarded in mass at the ordinary ton- 
nage rate. Minute arrangements of this kind, although 
they are important to traders and to Railway Companies, 
would not be suited for general discussion; but the main 
provisions of the Government Bill relate to the internal 
finances of Companies, and they bear upon controversies 
which have of late attracted some attention. If the measure 
tends to increase the value of railway property, it is absurd 
to deprecate the hostility of the railway interest, or, in 
other words, of shareholders and their representatives. The 
Duke of Ricumonp paid a just tribute to the generally high 
character of Directors; and his opportunities of observation 
enable him to speak with some authority on the subject. It 
is only through ignorance or habits of exaggeration that the 
assailants of Joint-stock Companies declaim against a class of 
functionaries which is in almost all cases identified in interest 
with the proprietors. 

If a statutable form of balance-sheet affords any security 
against misrepresentation and mismanagement, it will be 
readily adopted by Directors who would willingly secure 
themselves against error; but the Duke of Ricumonp weak- 
ened the argument for the Bill when he stated that some 
Companies had already adopted the form which is to be 
rendered compulsory. In the absence of mis-statements, 
railway accounts are at present sufliciently intelligible to the 
minority of shareholders which is familiar with commercial 
transactions; and it may be doubted whether any classifi- 
cation or readjustment of items will enable ordinary readers 
to understand complicated masses of figures. It may now 
and then be convenient to debenture-holders to judge, by 
the accounts, of the soundness of their security; but the 
obligation of sending a copy of the balance-sheet to every 
creditor was scarcely worth enforcement by statute. There 
Seems to be no objection to a published estimate of the 
capital which will be required in the ensuing half-year. 
Several Companies have of late determined to take a 
Vote for all outlay of capital, and the new Bill will 
only compel them to continue the practice. On the 
whole, the schedule which prescribes the form of accounts 
will do no harm, unless it interferes with improvement of 
ra and it is highly improbable that it will save a 

ling to any shareholder in any Company. The only 
ferious demand for a new form of audit is urged, not by 
lone for arithmetical symmetry, but by the advocates 
of special theories on the appropriation of charges between 
rege and capital. The Duke of Ricumonp has perhaps 
2 Aan ay to decide the dispute by his Bill, but he has 
judiciously confined himself to less ambitious legislation. He 
may possibly have ascertained that the only Companies which 


have adopted the novel system of adding to their gua d 
out of income are the same which are unfortunately unab 
to meet their fixed engagements. There can be no doubt 
that it is the interest of ordinary shareholders, who would 
in any case receive nothing for themselves, to divert pre- 
ference dividends to the improvement of their own on 
perty. The preference shareholders, in those cases in which 
they have only a claim on the income of the year, re- 
ceive no compensation from future prosperity; and it is 
probable that in some instances they will apply to the 
Court of Chancery to reopen accounts which have been 
arbitrarily modified to their disadvantage. If the Chair- 
man of the Brighton Company was accurate in his boasts 
of misappropriation, he has raised from his preterence share- 
holders a forced contribution to the general funds of the 
Company. The application of capital to revenue charges may 
be a mistake, but the reverse process involves fresh injustice. 
In all cases in which Boards of Directors are at liberty to 
exercise discretion, the quotations in the share lists are the 
tests of the soundness of their judgment. The market value 
of shares represents all present conditions and all future con- 
tingencies, and the eminent Judge who lately drew a distinction 
between permanent holders and speculators was himself the 
involuntary instrument of speculators. A rise or fall in the 
price of shares implies that they are worth more or less to 
holders as well as to sellers. At some future time it may 
perhaps be no longer necessary to repeat again and again 
the simplest doctrines of railway economy. It is barely 
possible that a statutable form of audit will enable any class 
of shareholders or of creditors which may be aggrieved to 
prove their case more easily ; but railway balance-sheets are 
constantly approximating to uniformity, and the proprietors 
of a Company can at their pleasure insist on the adoption of 
any framework of accounts which may be thought desirable. 

The clauses which make auditors criminally liable are 
doubly objectionable, as they tend to render the office un- 
acceptable, and because the person accused is required to 
disprove his guilt. An auditor who misrepresents accounts 
for a fraudulent purpose is punishable by the ordinary 
law; and a mistake ought not to be the subject of an indict- 
ment. It is barely possible that the wonderful transactions 
between financial agents and Boards of Directors which have 
lately been disclosed might have been prevented or discovered 
by auditors acting under more stringent regulations. In the 
Chatham Company there were originally scarcely any bond 
Jide shareholders to suffer, but the creditors were hopelessly 
mystified by operations which were chiefly intended to facili- 
tate the exercise of the borrowing powers. ‘The conditions on 
which debentures may be issued have always been fixed by law, 
and probably the evasions which experience has shown to be 
possible might be prohibited by new enactments, The business 
of an auditor is rather to check the ordinary expenditure and 
receipts of the Company than to control the arrangements by 
which the capital is originally raised. In many instances the 
ingenious devices of contractors have not been inconsistent 
with sound economy, though it might have been difficult to 
explain them in a prescribed form of accounts. If railway 
enterprise revives at any future time, some entirely new con- 
trivance will be used for providing the necessary capital. A 
form of audit drawn up twenty years ago, and founded on the 
assumption that shares in new undertakings were to be issued 
at par, would, unless it had been evaded, have rendered 
private enterprise impossible; and it would consequently have 
relieved Railway Companies from the necessity of consulting 
the public interest by the extension of their systems, 


It is both remarkable and fortunate that, after thirty years 
of clamorous demand for legislation, all the general statutes 
affecting railways might be bound up in a pocket volume. 
One of the earliest Acts introduced by Mr. Guapsrone, 
although it has had no direct operation, tended largely to 
stimulate the Railway mania of 1846. It was thought proper, 
when two or three of the great trunk lines were producing 
large profits, to limit all dividends to ten per cent.; and, 
consequently, the Companies were tempted to make up for 
the restriction on their profits by enlarging the capital on 
which their dividend was to be calculated. The Act which 
provided for the optional purchase by the Government of 
railways to be authorized after its date has also remained a 
dead letter, nor has Parliament in the interval passed a single 
Railway Bill, except on the understanding that the concession 
was perpetual. It is the duty of Parliament to exercise a 
control over railway traffic, but the policy of interfering in 
the management of railway finance has still to be justified by 
experience. ‘The vast amount of capital invested justifies pro- 
tective legislation, but only on the condition that efficient 
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protection can be afforded. It may be hoped that the peers 
who were laudably anxious to guard shareholders against the 
delinquency of Directors and the negligence of auditors, will 
be equally vigilant when crude: schemes of spoliation are in- 
troduced by fanciful reformers.| The encouragement by law, 
or by the Standing Orders of Parliament, of unlimited com- 
petition, would ruin Companies which are capable of flourish- 
ing without any change in the columns of their balance- 
sheet. Joint-stock enterprise, if it prospers, is exposed to the 
evil eye of envy, and the first symptoms of misfortune are 
aggravated by officious assistance. If the Presipent of the 
Boarp of Trav had not been inclined to cautious modera- 
tion, a Railway Regulation Bill might have been a serious 
addition to the dangers and sufferings of railway shareholders. 


THE POWER OF TINSEL. 


are told that to deserve success is better than to win 
it. And the statement commends itself at once to our in- 
stinctive sense of justice. It is surely a better and nobler thing 
to give than to receive. It is better in itself to give evidence of 
merit than to bear the palm. Tuwlit alter honores is a confession of 
failure, but not of inferiority. All this seems obvious enough; 
nevertheless, the sentiment has been severely criticized as a false 
antithesis. The proof of the pudding is in the eating, as the 
roverb runs; and success, it is said, is the sole criterion of 
esert. Failure, if not a fault, is something more than a misfor- 
tune; it is a proof of weakness. We have no right to say that a 
man who has failed ought to have succeeded, because the fact that 
he has not succeeded really settles the question. ‘“ Ought,” as 
Punch puts it, “ stands for nothing.” There is a kind of rude com- 
mon sense about this rough and ready method of reasoning which 
to minds impatient alike of doubt or of discussion is almost irre- 
sistible. It is a kind of argument that has a natural affinity with 
the practical instincts of Englishmen, and still more perhaps with 
the temper of the day, which looks chiefly to results, and to results 
rapidly achieved. The centuries of patient toil not unfrequently 
consumed in the gradual elaboration of a medieval cathedral, 
as contrasted with the erection of a modern church built by 
contract, will illustrate this distinction. As a matter of fact, 
there can be no doubt that it is our tendency to regard success as 
the one test of merit. It is not merely that we share the vulgar 
inclination to worship the rising sun—that is no peculiarity of any 
age or race—but that we feel a genuine respect for those who have 
ot to the top of the ladder, which is very little affected by any 
Fnowladge which we may or may not happen to possess as to 
how they got there. There was a story current in Oxford some 
years ago about the late President of Magdalen’s parting advice 
to an undergraduate of his college, which, if true, is an amusing 
comment on this view of things. “ Above all, sir,” he is reported 
to have said, “be sure through life to attach yourself to some 
t man.” The Oxford Nestor, like his Homeric prototype, had 
een conversant with three generations of men, and his sug- 
gestion displayed the shrewdness of long experience. But if it 
pointed to the readiest means of rising, it certainly did not show 
that eminence of position is always measured by desert. There is 
indeed something essentially Philistine, as Mr. Arnold would say, 
about the popular optimism which identifies the two, It would 
be, sufficiently refuted by the maxim of the old Greek philosophers 
that no one should be pronounced happy—or, we may add, un- 
happy—before his death. The failures of one age are often the 
successes of the next. It is almost a truism to say that the 
greatest men are before their age, and consequently are not appre- 
ciated during life. The old Christian aphorism applies in its way 
to secular martyrs as well as religious; the blood of the martyrs 
is the source of progress as well as the seed of the Church. The 
prophet is scorned or slain by his contemporaries, and their 
children build his sepulchre. This consideration alone would be 
uite enough to justify the poet’s antithesis. But this is not 
1, Genius, like virtue, is too often “praised and starved,” or 
starved without being praised ; and, moreover, if merit fails, so too 
is demerit crowned. The popular test breaks down, whichever 
way it is applied. «Not only does the world persecute or ignore 
its benefactors, but the brainless toady and the plausible charlatan 
are clothed in purple and fare sumptuously, ‘here is a kind of 
talent, real but not the highest, which will usually command as 
well as deserve success. There are other kinds, both of talent 
and of energy, which must be content, as the copy-books have 
it, to be their own reward. But also—and this is the point we 
are coming to now—there are capacities of a certain order which 

secure a market value quite beyond their intrinsic worth. 
The disappointment and failing health of poor Keats, whose 
arp reputation is a tardy repayment of years of neglect, 
elped perhaps to colour his poetry. But he has given expression 
to a fact abundantly verified by experience in the bitter sarcasm of 

those well-known lines:— 
There are who lord it o’er their fellow-men 
With most prevailing tinsel. 

Of the various causes of success in life which can in no true sense 
be said to depend on merit, none plays so important a part as the 
power of tinsel. Of course there is a sense in which success of 
this kind may be spoken of as deserved, for men win it for them- 
selves, and win it by what, in its origin, is a natural gift as much 
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as good looks, or genius, or bodily strength. There are 
who may be a use of the from 
the historical, porphyrogeniti; of whom we may predict with 
tolerable certainty that, under ordinary circumstances, the will 
rise to the top of their profession. Such persons, as a rule, are 
neither very clever nor very stupid, are obstinate when it is 
not their interest to conciliate, have much self-assertion but no 
real independence of character, are popular with those whose ae. 
quaintance with them is slight or whose good word they haye 
reason to value, disliked or despised by those who know them 
more intimately and those whom it conduces to their dignity 
to snub. Their one talent, if such it can be called, is the talent 
of always making the most of themselves. Whatever know- 
ledge they possess—which is usually limited —they keep at 
their fingers’ ends, ready for use. They seldom forget faces, 
and never miss an opportunity of speaking a word in season, or 
administering a snub in season, according to circumstances, They 
like to be surrounded by a little coterie of admirers who haye 
wits enough to assimilate and reproduce their own ideas, 
without having independence enough to question or to modif 
them. They can be haughty or cringing, courteous or rude, 
as the exigencies of the case may suggest. ‘I/heir temper is pretty 
sure to be under strong control, whatever it may be naturally; 
and if they indemnify themselves by occasional outbreaks towards 
inferiors or opponents, its apa state exhibits an unrufiled 
placidity. Indeed it is to this peculiar suppleness of disposition 
that much of their success is due. They have a nervous horror 
of false steps, and false steps are oftener the result of too much 
honesty in displaying one’s feelings than of anything else. Above 
all, they habitually act in the spirit of the advice we quoted just 
now. ‘They lay themselves out to keep on the best terms with 
those in authority, especially with those who hold at their disposal 
the prizes and sway the public opinion of their own profession, 
For the Ishmaels of their order they have a sovereign aversion. 
What Dr. Arnold was among schoolmasters and Savonarola among 
riests, is precisely what no conviction of cherished abuses, even 
z they allowed themselves to admit it, would ever induce them to 
ecome. 

It is not wonderful that such persons should rise to the surface. 
They are sure to be both safe and popular. ‘There are, no doubt, 
“throned seats unscaleable” by their arts, but the thrones are 
mostly, as the poet says, “ethereal.” Those “ places of dignity to 
which large emoluments are attached” may sometimes, as a late 
dean is said to have boasted in the pulpit, be the reward of a pro- 
found mastery of Greek scholarship, but they are at least as often 
procured by plausibility as by profundity of any kind. While the 
power of tinsel is everywhere coueldeouia, there are two profes- 
sions which seem to be its natural sphere—the medical and the 
clerical—especially the latter. Manners make the man, —a 
to the proverb. Manners make wealthy physicians and influenti 
bishops in very sober fact. Who are they that enjoy the largest 

ractice and the highest reputation for medical skill, whose word 
is law to a whole host of dyspeptic dowagers and anxious mothers, 
whose visits are regarded as a favour, and their saloons thronged 
by crowds of expectant votaries, and who suck thereout no small 
advantage? Not always the men who have most completely 
mastered the secrets of medical science, or who have cured the 
greatest number of their patients. Few people inquire or care to 
inquire about that. The velvet tread, the unctuous pressure of 
the hand, the silvery intonation, the sympathetic yet reassuring 
smile; these are the infallible passports to many hearts, and, 
what is more, to many pockets. ‘The Job’s comforter who insists 
with obtrusive honesty on telling disagreeable truths, who pro- 
nounces with merciless fidelity the death-warrant of the or 
whom no human skill can save, and refuses to be fee’d by the 
interesting hypochondriac who likes to combine the luxury of 
valetudinarianism with the reality of health, will too often at best 
be treated with cold respect. He will not be trusted or employed. 
Far other is the lot of the pompous sciolist who knows, in a dif- 
ferent sense from the Apostle’s, how to become all things to all 
men, and more particularly to all women. His cures, where any 
cure was needed, will be few. But he can whisper bland nothings 
into the doting mother’s ear as he suggests some new remedy, a8 
futile as the last, to mock the last agonies of her dying ¢ ild. 
He is'never at a loss, when all is over, to account for his s 
being baffled by circumstances he could not control. The case 
was exceptional, or he was called in too late, and meanwhile i 
the chronic treatment of imaginary ailments he has won his m- 
come and his name. We have heard of a physician receiving 
fifteen guineas each time for a visit, repeated every other day 
for years, his only real business being to condole in a profes 
sional manner with the wife of his ostensible patient, who was & 
hopeless invalid. There are, with some exceptions, none who 
lord it over their fellow-men with more prevailing tinsel than the 
professors of the healing art, nor is any idolatry of appearances 
more popular than the worship of A®sculapius. it 

But the Church affords a field for the triumph of tinsel where 
the prizes are more brilliant, if not so numerous or 80 5 
stantial. We spoke just now of porphyrogeniti, and the term 
is peculiarly applicable to the episcopal purple. It would hardly 
be too much to say, Episcopus nascitw, non fit. There 18 @ 
class of ecclesiastics at Rome who are called prelati, though they 
are not yet bishops, but only candidates for the mitre. the 
designation is a happy one. Both within and without the 
Roman Catholic Church there are clerics, or intending er 
who are born prelati, though they do not bear the name, +t 
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jg.not merely that they desire the office of bishop, which of 
course they do, but there is a sort of episcopality about them—if 
wo, may be permitted to coin the word—which gives good 
ise that they will some day have it. They are bishops in 
, 80 to say, and, unless some unforeseen obstacle is interposed, 
one may be pretty sure that they will eventually become bishops 
inesse. It is not easy to define with exactness what goes to make 
up this inherent capability for a bishopric, but it is impossible to 
mistake its characteristics when we see them. It is something quite 
independent of the qualifications laid down by St. Paul, and has 
a very remote connexion with the questions proposed in the 
Consecration Service. It need not indicate vigour of thought, or 
breadth of sympathy, or depth of theological attainments; on the 
contrary, it is more oe ge connote the absence of such qualities. 
Tf the character must described in one word, that word is 
tinsel; but then it is the tinsel of the sanctuary. It glitters, 
though it is not gold; and its glitter sanctifies, or seems to sanctify, 
the temple. We have all of us at times come across such men, 
whether in their chrysalis state or in the full butterfly development 
of lawn sleeves or mitre. And there is something about lock and 
tone and gesture which bewrayeth them; incessu patwit. The 
faultless propriety of clerical attire, the thin lips, the blandl 
modulated voice, the serene self-possession, the catlike footfall, 
the inscrutable smile—which ill-natured critics have called an 
ecclesiastical grimace—these are among the outward and visible 
signs of that inward grace which is the augury of hierarchical 
success. They mark the priest of whom it may as safely be 
icted that he will, under ordinarily favourable conditions, 
e an archbishop or a cardinal, as it may be predicted of 
men of a different ra tape: men, for instance, as Dr. Newman 
or Dr. Arnold—that they will not. Your clerical porphyrogenitus 
has won success because he was born to win it; but only by a 
play upon words can he be said to have deserved it. He came 
into the world with a silver spoon in his mouth, or rather, let 
us say, With a gift of tongues by no means Pentecostal, which 
has enabled him to speak to every man in his own language, and 
chiefly to all that are in authority. He stoops to conquer with 
instinctive tact, and shrouds under a veil of diplomatic reserve 
inconvenient opinions which cannot altogether be suppressed. But 
his main study is to make his mind a microcosm of the prevalent 
orthodox beliefs, and to reflect with fidelity, while he seems to 
mould, the approved tone of religious sentiment. In nine cases out 
of ten he will succeed where better men have failed. Originality, 
Vigour, courage, straightforwardness are excellent things, but they 
are at a discount in the market. The tinsel circlet gilds the 
straitened forehead of plausible mediocrity, while the lofty brow 
of genius wears no crown. 


nm ‘MR. FARRAR ON CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 


(Fae poor old Greek and Latin tongues seem just now to be set 
up, like Saint Sebastian or Saint Edmund, for anybody to 
shoot at them who pleases. And the most unkindest cut of all 
is that too many of those who take bow and arrew in hand are un- 
dutiful children aiming at the parent who first taught their young 
ideas how to shoot. Who supposes that Mr. Lowe could have 
denounced learning and extolled success in life with anything like 
his actual power, if he had not himself started with a considerable 
share of the lore which he despises? Here too is Mr. Farrar, with 
afervour evidently more generous and more sincere, not indeed, like 
t. Lowe, denouncing everything that does not pay in current 
con of the realm, but crying out that everybody should learn 
science ; language and science certainly, if there be time for both, 
but, if there be time for one only, then science and not language. 
Mr. Farrar’s views were set forth in a Lecture at the Royal 
Institution, which now appears as an article in the Fortnightly 
. He declaims with a wild vehemence which certainly 
shows him to be in earnest, but which takes away a good deal 
from the force of his arguments as arguments. We think we can 
understand Mr. Farrar's state of mind. Science is a word which 
is many meanings. At Oxford it used to mean, perhaps it means 
still, moral philosophy and logic; with Mr. Farrar it seems to 
mean botany. _ We sympathize with Mr. Farrar in having chosen 
& pursuit which cannot have been chosen with any sordid 
— Botany would seem as little likely to lead to success in 
fr a8 Propria que maribus itself, The truth clearly is that Mr. 
arrar 1s a schoolmaster, and that to teach Latin and Greek is his 
pntasicn, while to study botany is his recreation. He has no 
oubt spent many weary hours in teaching their mar to 
stupid boys, till he not unnaturally begins to curse the grammar 
everything to do with it. But all his botanical associations 
ae associations of pure delight. Nothing has ever happened to 
ate his botanical studies, to turn them into a drudgery or a 
pearincta, They have been the bright amusement of his leisure 
ours. They have been carried on either alone, or with com- 
rey with whom he has thoroughly sympathized. His botanical 
pe the he has one, has consisted wholly of volunteers; not a 
oa as ever been compelled to come in. Very pardonably, but 
the Very reasonably, he contrasts the ‘'?r delight of botany with 
thin’ ate drudgery of grammar. _ Ob! that instead of teaching 
the id boys grammar, I might teach them botany. That 
th ~ “ : d understand and appreciate. He forgets that to a 
be ughly stupid boy all lessons are the same. The boys of 
inforiy € complains that they care for nothing but athletics and 
r novels would care as little for botany as for grammar, 
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A boy with a taste for botany will enjoy botany; a boy with a 
taste for languages will enjoy his Latin and Greek; but a boy 
with no taste at all will not enjoy either. Let'us suppose 
that it had been Mr. Farrar’s duty, year after year, to teach 
botany to a succession of boys obliged to learn botany, whether 
they wished it or not. Botany would then have become the 
drudgery, and he would, with his known tastes, have very likel: 
sought his recreation in Latin and Greek. By this time he woul 
be ready to give us a very eloquent lecture, setting forth the 
grievous, wearisome, useless nature of botanical study, and showing 
how very few boys attain to any real proficiency in so unattractive 
a pursuit, and he would tell us how his soul yearned to lead 
them away from thorns, thistles, and ferns, to the more humanizing 
4 of the genitive case and the paullo-post-future. 

Mr. Farrar, as we have said, talks in such a vehement and 
excited way as to do damage to his own cause; and his general 
conclusion is a somewhat ludicrous one. Because Milton knew a 
ag at deal, therefore botany is to be preferred to language. 

r. Farrar, a Cambridge man, is so completely carried away ~ 
his enthusiasm that he forgets that mathematics have an important 

lace in the Cambridge system. Cambridge, according to Mr. 

arrar, is a University which “ confines its principal rewards to 
that which, in comparison with Milton’s oceanic learning, is but a 
miserable pin’s point of linguistic knowledge.” When people talk 
metaphor, they can hardly be expected to talk sense, and it is an 
appropriate punishment when they confound one metaphor with 
another. Milton’s knowledge was an ocean; the knowledge of 
modern Cambridge men is a pin’s point; we do not see how an 
ocean and a pin’s point can be contrasted. Mr. Farrar seems to be 
just the man to launch into the feature on which the case hinges. 

ut we want to know what becomes of the Senior Wranglers. 
We had always fancied that that class of men received a fair share 
of the principal rewards of the University. Now doubtless a 
Senior Wrangler may not have got beyond a mere pin’s point of 
linguistic knowledge, yet surely his position implies a considerable, 
if not an absolutely “ oceanic,” knowledge of some other things. 
And surely the rewards which are won by a Senior Wrangler are 
won, not by his possible linguistic pin’s point, but by the ocean, or, 
to keep within bounds, the Baltic or the Caspian, of his mathe- 
matical knowledge. But Mr. Farrar had lashed himself into much 
too fine a frenzy to think of all this, 

But, wild as is Mr. Farrar’s general conclusion, he lets fall a 

at deal of sound truth by the way. The evil which he deplores 
is undoubted ; only we do not think that his remedy would be any 
improvement. Boys at school and young men at College do waste 
a prodigious deal of time in Jearning a very little. We hold with 
Mr. Farrar that, in the same space of time, they might, even the 
less brilliant among them, learn more than they do, and learn it 
better. It is certain that Latin and Greek are commonly so taught 
as to be in most cases mere drudgery. And, though both true 
and to the point, it is not a — answer to say that any com- 
pulsory study, botany or any other, is likely to become in most 
cases mere Soutainy. For it is certain that Latin and Greek 
might be so taught as to be attractive to many to whom they 
are not now attractive. What is wanted is to teach them not 
empirically, but scientifically. We owe an apology for the 
long words, but in these times it is a hard matter to avoid 
them. What we mean is—and in this we are sure that Mr. 
Farrar will go with us—that Latin and Greek should not be 
dealt with as something mysterious, apart from everything else, 
but as languages in their proper place among languages. The 
discovery of the science of language, the discovery first madé 
- Sir William Jones and now made popular in England by 

r. Max Miiller, is really a discovery of as great importance 
with to liberal education as was the bringing to Night of 
ancient literature in the fifteenth century. It is a New Learning, 
and the men of this New Learning must fight their way, bit 
by bit, as the men of the earlier New Learning did. We say, 
as we have often said before, when a child begins to learn 
any language, without any silly distinctions of ancient and 
modern, teach him so much of his Grimm’s Law as relates to that 
language. When he learns German, show him that High-Dutch 
is a sister tongue with English, that Low-Dutch is more than a 
sister, that it is the very English tongue itself. Show him the 
close kindred between Greek and Latin, the remoter kindred 
between both of them and German or English. Show him how 
French is the child of Latin; show him the French infusion in 
modern English, the Teutonic infusion in French and in any other 
Romance language that he may learn. We speak from experience 
when we say that to do all this is, with a boy, perhaps still more 
with a girl, of any intelligence, simply to turn drudgery into _— 
We have not a word to say against Mr. Farrar’s botany; let those 
learn it who like it, Still less have we a word to say against Mr. 
Farrar’s modern languages. We ask to break down the middle wall 
of partition, to bring together the divided kinsfolk, to teach the 
tongue of the Iliad and the tongue of the Nibelungen, not as rival 
studies, but as branches of the same study. In some schools, we 
believe, something of this sort is actually being done; something 
is certainly being done in Mr. Farrar’s physical way. We leave 
Mr. Farrar to tale care of the vegetable world for himself; but 
we claim German and French as our clients just as much as Greek 
and Latin. As Englishmen, we put Teutonic studies and Hellenic 
studies simply side by side, as of equal rank and of equal worth. 
As lorig as Mr. Lowe, Mr. Farrar, or anybody else, will simply 
expose a bad way of teaching two particular languages, we gladly 
hail them as allies. But, when they run off into declamations 
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which, however they may be intended, practically act as de- 
nunciations of all classical study, we complain that they are 
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live in a double world, and enjoy the advantages of a couple of 


not strengthening our hands, but weakening them. German, | hemispheres. It is an immense luxury for men, when they are 
the peer of Greek, studied as it ought to be and as it deserves to | tired out with the worry and seriousness of life, to be able to walk 


be, can hold its own ground without depreciating Greek. French 


is another matter, but French must be studied, not only because | 


of its practical necessity, but because of its relation both with 
Latin and with English. But when Mr. Farrar goes on to de- 
claim in a way which will be at least understood as setting 
French literature above Greek literature, he becomes not a 
helper, but an enemy. What this really means is that Mr. 
Farrar is tired of teaching Greek, while he has not had the 
chance of being tired of teaching French. If he had stopped to 
think, he would see that French literature, just like Latin litera- 
ture, is something utterly different in kind from either German or 
Greek literature. 


of the late imitative Latin literature which is all that we have. 
Lut Teutonic Homers, High and Low, there not only may have 
been, but there have been. Theold tongue of Wace and Joinville 
is indeed a noble tongue, but even in this its best form, the 
Nomance of Gaul, or any other Romance, is still different in kind 
fvom the speech either of the Frank or of the Saxon; it is but 
fragmentary Latin after all. We go with Mr. Farrar when he 
asserts the claims of certain languages, we do not go with him 
when he depreciates certain others. We owe him a debt when 
lie denounces athleticism and sensation novels, though we cannot 
torget that many people think no better of Mr. Farrar’s own 
novels than he thinks of Miss Braddon’s. Let Mr. Farrar only 
think rather more and declaim rather less, and we feel that we 
shall have him as a helper. Cannot he leave off for a while 
depreciating two branches of our Aryan kinsfolk and help us to 
“0 @ service to two other branches? Certainly “modern” lan- 
yuages need to be taught as well as “ancient,” when, from the 
Times now before us, it appears that there are people who think 
that the form “ Chanoiness” could exist in any language, and 
who clearly look on “ Deux Ponts” and “ Zweibriicken ” as two 
aistinet titles. 


THE FUTURE OF WOMAN. 


OMAN is a thing of accident and spoilt in the making, says 

the greatest of the schoolmen, but we are far from denying 
her right to vindicate something more than an accidental place in 
the world. After all that can be urged as to the glory of self- 
sacrifice, the greatness of silent devotion, or the compensations for 
er want of outer influence in the inner power which she exerts 
through the medium of the family and the home, there remains 
un odd sort of sympathy with the woman who asserts that she 
is every bit as good as her master, and that there is no reason why 
she should retire behind the domestic veil. Partly, of course, this 
arises from our natural sympathy with pluck of any sort; partly, 
ioo, there is the pleasure we feel in a situation which may be 
ubsurd, but which, at any rate, is novel and piquant ; partly, there 
isan impatience with woman as she is, and a sort of lingering 
hope that something better is in store for her. The most 
sceptical, in fact, of woman’s censors cannot help feeling a sus- 
picion that, after all, strong-minded women may be in the right. 
-is one walks home in the cool night-air it seems impossible 
to believe that girls are to go on for ever chattering the frivolous 
nonsense they do chatter, or living the absolutely frivolous lives 
they do live. And, of course, the impression that a good time is 
coming for them is immensely strengthened if one happens to have 
1allen in love. One’s eyes have got a little sharpened to see the 
real human soul that stirs beneath all that sham life of idleness 
and yanity, but the vanity and the idleness vexes more than 
ever. If we come across Miss Hominy at such moments, we 
ave extremely likely to find her a great deal less ridiculous 
than we fancied her, and to listen with a certain gravity to her 
plea for the enfranchisement of women. It is not that we go 
all lengths with her; we stare a little perhaps at the logical 
consequences on which she piques herself, and at the panorama of 
woman as she is to be which she spreads before us, at the con- 
sulting barrister waiting in her chambers and the lady advocate 
flourishing her maiden brief; our pulse throbs a little awk- 
wardly at the thought of being tested by medical fingers and 
thumbs of such a delicate order, and we hum a few lines of the 
Princess a8 Miss Hominy poses herself for a Lady Professor. 
Still we cannot help a half conviction that even this would 
be better than the present style of thing, the pretty face that 
kindles over the news of a fresh opera and gives you the latest 
odds on the Derby, the creature of head-achy mornings, of after- 
noons frittered on lounges and bonnet-strings, of nights whirled 
away in hot rooms and chatter on the stairs. ‘There are moments, 
we repeat, when, looking at woman as she is, we could almost 
wish to wake the next morning into a world where all women 
were Miss Hominys. 

But when we do wake we find the world much what it was 
before, and pretty faces just as indolent and as provoking as they 
were, and a sort of ugly after-question cropping up in our minds 
whether we had exactly realized the meaning of our wish, or 
conceived the nature of a world in which all women were Miss 
Hlominys. There is always a little difficulty in fancying the 
world other than we find it; but it is really worth a little trouble, 
before we enfranchise woman, to Wy to imagine the results of her 
enfranchisement, the Future of Woman. In the first place, it 


There never could be a French Homer; there | 
may have been a Latin Homer ; but, if so, his songs form no part | 


into a totally different atmosphere, where nothing is looked at or 
thought about or spoken of in exactly the same way as in their 
own. When Mr. Gladstone, for instance, unbends (if he ever dogg 
unbend), and, weary of the Irish question, asks his pretty neigh- 
bour what she thinks of it, he gets into a new world at once. Her 
vague idea of the Irish question, founded on a passing acquaintance 
with Moore’s Melodies and a wild regret after Donnybrook fair, 
may not be exactly adequate to the magnitude of the interests jn- 
volved, but it is at any rate novel and amusing. It is not a House 
of Commons view of the subject, but then the great statesman is 


_ only too glad tobe rid of the House of Commons. Thoughtful poli- 


ticians may deplore that the sentimental beauty of Charles I, 
and the pencil of Vandyke have made every English girl g 
Malignant; but after one has got bored with Rushworth and 
Clarendon, there is a certain pleasure at finding a great constitu. 
tional question summarily settled by the height of a sovereign’s 
brow. It is a relief too, now and then, to get out of the world 
of morals into the world of woman; out of the hard sphere of 
right and wrong into a world like Mr. Swinburne’s, where ju 
ment goes by the beautiful, and where red hair makes Ie 
difference between Elizabeth and Mary of Scotland. Above all, 
there is the delightful consciousness of superiority. The happi- 
ness of the blessed in the next world consists, according to oe 
John Mandeville, in their being able to behold the agonies of 
the lost; and half the satisfaction men have in their own sense 
and vigour and success would be lost if they could not enjoy the 
delicious view of a world where sense and energy go for nothing, 
Whether all this would be worth sacrificing simply to acquire a 
woman who could sympathize with, and support, a man in the 
stress and battle of life, 1s a question we do not pretend to decide; 
but it is certain that the enfranchisement of woman would be the 
passing of a social Act of Uniformity, and the loss of half the 
grace and variety of life. Here, as elsewhere, “ the low sun 
makes the colour,” and the very excellences of Miss Hominy 
carry her aloft into regions of white light, where our eyes, even if 
dazzled, get a little tired with the monotony of the intellectual 
blaze. 

The result of such a change on woman herself would be some- 
thing far greater and more revolutionary. It is not merely that, 
as in the case of men, she would lose the sense and comfort of 
another world of thought and action, and of its contrast with the 
world in which she lives; it is that she would lose her own world 
altogether. Conceive, for instance, woman obliged to take life 
in earnest, to study as men study, to work as men work. The 
change would be no mere modification, but the utter abolition of 
her whole present existence. The whole theory of woman’s life 
is framed on the hypothesis of sheer indolence. She is often 
charming, but she is always idle. There is an immense in- 
genuity and a perfect grace about her idleness; the efforts, in 
fact, of generations of cultivated women have been directed, and 
successfully directed, to this special object of securing absolute 
indolence without either the inner tedium or the outer contempt 
which indolence is supposed to bring in its train. Woman can 
always say with Titus, “I have wasted a day,” but the confession 
wears an air of triumph rather than regret. A world of trivial 
occupations, a whole system of social life, has been laboriously 
invented that the day might be wasted gracefully and without 
boredom. _ A little riding, a little reading, a little dabbling with 
the paint-brush, a little strumming on the piano, a little visiting, 
a little shopping, a little dancing, and a general trivial chat 
scattered over the whole, make up the day of an English gizl in 
town. ‘Transplant her into the country, and the task of frittering 
away existence, though it becomes more difficult, is faced just as 
gallantly as before. Mudie comes to the rescue with the back 
novels which she was too busy to get through in the season; 
there is the scamper from one country house to another, there 
are the flirtations to keep her hand in, the pets to be fed, the 
cousins to extemporize a mimic theatre, the curate—if worst 
comes to worst—to try a little ritualism upon. With these 
helps a country day, what with going to bed early and 
getting 2 late, may be frittered away as aimlessly as a day 
town. Woman may fairly object, we think, to abolish at one fell 
swoop such an ingenious fabric of idleness as this. A revolution 
in the whole system of social life, in the whole conception and 
drift of feminine existence, is a little too much to ask. As It 18, 
woman wraps herself in her indolence, and is perfectly satisfied 
with her lot. She assumes, and the world has at least granted the 
assumption, that her little hands were never made to do anything 
which any rougher hands can do for them. Man has got accus- 
tomed to serve as her hewer of wood and drawer of water, and to 
expect nothing from her but poetry and refinement. It isa little 
too much to ask her to go back to the position of the squaw, 
and to do any work for herself, But it is worse to ask her 
to remodel the world around her, on the understanding that 
henceforth duty and toil and self-respect are to take the place 
of frivolity nal indolence and adoration. 


The great passion which knits the two sexes together presents 
a yet stronger difficulty. To men, busy with the work of the 
world, there is no doubt that, however delightful, love takes 
form of a mere interruption of their real life. The 
selves the interval of its indulgence, as they allow 
temporary an 
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dental ; as life, indeed, grows more complex, there is an increasing 
tendency to reduce the amount of time and attention which men 
devote to their affections. Already the great philosopher of the 
has pronounced that the passion of love plays far too im- 
rtant a part in human existence, and that it is a terrible obstacle 
to human progress. The general temper of the times echoes the 
sentence of Mr. Mill. The enthusiastic votary who has been pour- 
ing his vows at the feet of his mistress consoles himself, as he leaves 
her, with the thought that oy one yay cannot last for ever, and 
that he shall soon be able to get back to the real world of business 
and of life. He presses his beloved one, with all the eloquence of 
passion, to fix an early day for their union, but the eloquence has 
avery practical bearing. While Corydon is piping to Phyllis, he 
js anxious about the engagements he is missing, and the distance 
he is losing in the race for life. But Phyllis remains the nymph 
of passion and poetry and romance. Time has no meaning for 
her; she is not neglecting any work; she is only idle, as she 
always is idle. But love throws a new glory and a new interest 
round her indolence. The endless little notes with which she 
worries the Post-Office and her friends become suddenly sacred 
and mysterious. The silly little prattle hushes into confidential 
whispers. Every crush through the season becomes the scene of 
areunion of two hearts which have been parted for the eternity 
of twenty-four hours. Love, in fact, ion not in the least 
change woman’s life, or give it new earnestness or a fresh 
direction; but it makes it infinitely more interesting, and it 
heightens the enjoyment of wasting a day by a new sense 
of power. For that brief space of triumph Phyllis is able 
to make Corydon waste his day too. The more he writhes 
and wriggles under the compulsion, the more lingering looks 
he casts back on the work he has quitted, the greater her 
victory. He cannot decently confess that he is tired of the little 
paw Am which he takes so romantic a part, and certainly his 
fellow actress will not help him to the confession. By dint of 
acting it, indeed, she comes at last to a certain belief in her réle. 
She really imagines herself to be very busy, to have sacrificed her 
leisure as well as her heart to the object of her devotion. 
She scolds him for his backwardness in not more thoroughly 
sacrificing his leisure to her. Work may be very oy ay to 
him, but is it of less importance to the self-sacrificing being who 
hasn’t had one moment to finish the third volume of the last 
sensational novel since she plighted her troth to this monster 
of ingratitude ? Of course a man likes to be flattered, and 
does as much as he can in the way of believing in the 
little comedy too ; in fact, it is all amazingly eful and enter- 
taining on the one side and on the other. Our only doubt is 
whether this graceful and entertaining mode of interrupting all 
the serious business of life will not be treated rather mercilessly 
by enfranchised woman. How will the enchantment of passion 
survive when the object of our adoration can only spare us an 
hour from her medical cases, or defers an interview because she is 
choked with fresh briefs? One of two results must clearly follow. 
Either the great Westminster philosopher is right, and love will 
play a far less important than it has done in human affairs, 
or else it will concentrate itself, and take a far more intense and 
passionate character than it exhibits now. We can quite conceive 
that the very difficulty of the new relations may give them a new 
fire and vigour, and that the women of the future, looking back on 
the old months of indolent coquetry, may feel a certain contempt 
for souls which can fritter away the grandeur of passion as they 
fritter away the grandeur of life. But even the gain of passion 
hardly compensate us for the loss of variety. All this 
playing with love hes a certain pretty independence about 
it, and leaves woman’s individuality where it found it. Passion 
must of necessity whirl both beings, in the unity of a common 
desire, into one. And so we get back to the old problem 
of the monotony of life. But it is just this monotonous identity 
to which civilization, politics, and society are all visibly tending. 
ways will tunnel Alps for us, democracy will extinguish 
, and raise mankind to a general level of commonplace 
Tespectability ; woman’s enfranchisement will level the social 
d,and leave between sex and sex the differenee—even if it 
leaves that—of a bonnet. 


THE MATHEMATICAL TRIPOS. 


VERY important discussion is taking place at Cambridge, 
into the precise merits of which it is difficult for any one to 
enter who is not engaged in the actual work of the place. With- 
ont however, following it into details uninteresting or unintelli- 
gible to the outside world, it is worth while to notice some of the 
main principles involved. The whole debate throws much light 
certain theories lately put forwards, ially in the very 
e work of Mr. Pattison, which we lately reviewed. The 
Mathematical Tripos is the most characteristic feature of the 
mbridge system. It is the archetype of all the competitive ex- 
aminations which have lately become so popular; and of all 
Competitive examinations in England it is perhaps the most care- 
y devised, and the one which calls out the greatest amount of 
Shergetic training. The Senior Wranglership is an honour which 
+ its way is almost unique, and which has a traditional hold upon 
‘a mies of Cambridge men. When, therefore, it is pro 
Temodel the Tripos, and even by some persons to lay profane hands 
Upon the Senior Wrangler, it is obvious that some of the most vital 
Points of the system are under discussion. The hair of old Cam- 


bridge men may well stand on end when they find that even Senior 
Wranglers are in danger. We can fancy that old-fashioned dons 
might be ready to exclaim—touch Church endowments, tamper 
with landed tenure, abolish the House of Lords, but leave us our 
Mathematical Tripos! 

The original cause of dispute is simple enough. It is Sout 
by the ablest mathematicians in the University, and upon thi 
proposal there seems to be a universal agreement, that the time 
Is come to introduce into the examination such important sub- 
jects as heat, electricity, and magnetism. Such authorities as 
Professors Stokes, Adams, Challis, Miller, and Cayley within 
the University, and Professors Thompson and Tait beyond its 
limits, as well as the most distinguished ag tutors, unani- 
mously approve of a ch in this sense. The question remains, 
by what means the change should be effected. ‘The difficulty is 
that the course of reading already n is so extensive that the 
introduction of new subjects would encourage the great evil of all 
competitive examinations—the temptation to read widely and 
superficially, instead of concentrating energy upon a thorough 
acquisition of a few branches of knowledge. It was once held to 
be the special glory of the Mathematical Tripos that it specially 
disco cram ; but as the area of examination is widened, the 
difficulty of retaining this merit increases. The Syndicate ap- 

inted to consider the question proposed a plan of which the main 

eature was the arrangement of the subjects into five divisions. It 
was not, however, pro that these should be strictly alter- 
native, so that a student should be compelled to prepare himself 
only in a certain number of selected subjects. The intention was 
that each of the higher papers sliould contain a certain proportion 
of questions in different divisions; and the number of marks 
appropriated to each division was to be approximately known 
beforehand. Consequently, a man who confined his reading to 
three or four of the divisions might find enough to occupy his time. 
At present, the nature of the examination is in some degree depen- 
dent upon the caprice of the examiners. A man, for example, who 
has devoted a large part of his time to physical studies rather than 
to pure mathematics, or vice versd, might find that, in a particular 
examination, more weight than usual had been given to the other 
branch of study. There was thus a special danger about selecting 
a limited course, which would be to some extent removed by the 
new proposal. On the other hand, a man might, if he pleased, 
still spread his studies over an unduly wide area, and the tempta- 
tion to do so would be somewhat increased by the introduction of 
several new and difficult subjects of examination. The problem to 
be solved, therefore, is how to extend the course of study suffi- 
ciently to keep up with the growth of scientific knowledge, and at 
the same time to repress the temptation to opaieiel reading 
which such a widening is certain to bring with it. 

A great many plans of more or less ingenuity have been oa 
posed as substitutes for that suggested by the Syndicate. The 
most prevalent notion seems to be the division of the examination 
into two parts. The first part might be limited to the elemen- 
tary subjects, and the students who passed might be arranged 
in alphabetical classes. The lower candidates might be satis- 
fied with this amount of glory, and their studies might thus 
be restrained within reasonable limits. The higher classes might 
be allowed to compete in a wider examination, and might 
be arranged, as at present, in order of merit. Perhaps, 
too, the subjects might be arranged in different classes, as is 
at present with the Indian Civil Service examinations, and marks 
ir a certain minimum in any of the classes might not be 
allowed to count; or, rather, a certain percentage of marks might 
be deducted in every case, so that students who showed very super- 
ficial knowledge would naturally lose by attempting the class for 
which they were not prepared. We will not enter upon any dis- 
cussion of the ingenious machinery suggested. Doubtless much may 
be done to discourage cram. We are, however, somewhat sceptical 
as to the possibility of banishing it effectually, at least in its more 
refined forms. It seems to be an inherent difficulty in omer 
examinations. It is obvious that, if the examination is sufficiently 
extended to test the highest candidates, there will always be a 
temptation to the lower to extend their reading unduly. A 
classification of the candidates may diminish, but it cannot 
eradicate, this tendency. Even in the Indian examinations, 
it has, we believe, been proved that it is worth while for a 
man to attain the minimum in several subjects rather than to reach 
a higher level in one. Much, of course, will depend upon the 
ability of the examiners; but we fear that it must always remain 
an open question whether it is not worth while to cultivate a dull 
man up to a certain low pitch in two or three studies rather than 
to give him a thorough training in one. There will, at least, be a 
large number of men better able to dip into a few studies than to 
exhaust a single field of inquiry; and with such men, the skill of 
the crammer will generally be trained sutficiently to bafile the arts 


of the examiner. The difficulty might be partly met if a man 


were allowed to take in one subject, or a very small number of 
subjects. But here comes in the opposite difliculty, that such a 
plan would be unfair to the ablest man, whose reading was at 
once wide and thorough. In short, as we have said, the very 
idea of a competitive examination involves of necessity a certain 
temptation to inferior candidates to try their powers in a task only 
suitable to their superiors. 

This brings us to the complication which seems to lie at the 
bottom of the whole subject. The fact is simply that there are 
limits to the advantages to be obtained from competitive exami- 
nations, and that Cambridge appears to have approached those 
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limits very closely. Such examinations have rendered, and will 
doubtless continue to render, very great services. But, as Mr. 
Pattison has pointed out, an examination is really in its proper 

lace when it follows tle studies of the candidates—when, that is, 
it is a test of the efliciency with which they have acquired know- 
ledge for the sake of knowledge. When, on the other hand, the 
examination becomes an object in itself, and the candidates 
study, not with a primary view to learn, but in order to win glory 
or money by the examination, it almost inevitably follows that the 
studies are distorted by that which should be a mere test of their 
excellence. Now, at Cambridge, the prizes of the place have long 
been given with admirable fairness, in accordance with the results 
of the examinations. Unluckily the result has been that the 
prizes have come to be considered too much as the legitimate 
motive for study, and the examinations merely as the race in 
which they are to be won. Thus the triposes have been 
arranged too exclusively with the view of giving a fair 
field and no favour, and too little with a view of their 
influence upon the course of education. The changes pro- 
poposed in both the chief triposes prove that the Cambridge 
authorities are fully alive to some of the evils which have resulted. 
There is, however, a difficulty in effecting a transition to a more 
healthy state of things ; and too much of the old idea still survives 
in the minds of some of the parties to the controversy. ‘I'hus, for 
example, it is brought as an accusation against the proposed change 
that it would involve much preparation previously to entering the 
University. To the outside world this would seem at first sight to 
be a strong recommendation. It is of the highest importance that 
the Universities should influence the lower education of the 
country ; and it would surely be an unmixed benefit if a change in 
their system should make it easier for the schools to insist upon 
some previous mathematical or scientific learning. But some 
Cambridge tutors look at this from a different point of view. It 
was, they urge, an advantage of the old system that it gave 
a chance to men of ability who came up without previous 
training. No one could win a high place in the Classical 
Tripos unless he had been well taught at school: but a man of 
mathematical ability, although quite untrained, might occasionally 
be Senior Wrangler. If it is the purpose of an examination merely 
to afford a sort of race-course, in which all the competitors might 
start with as little handicapping as possible, this view would be 
intelligible. If pushed to the uttermost, it would imply that 
mathematics should actually be discouraged at school, in order 
that every undergraduate might have a fair start for a fellowship. 
But if an examination is meant to encourage the study of mathe- 
matics, it is a grotesque perversion of its real objects. The limit 
of studies admitted should be defined by asking what a lad may 
reasonably be expected to know at the age of twenty-one or 
twenty-two, not by asking how much he can take in in his three or 
four years at the University. If the scheme gives the advantage 
to those who have studied previously, so much the better; for 
previous study is precisely one of those things which the University 
ought most carefully to encourage. The same theory is evident in 
many of the arguments put forward. The dislike to widening 
the course of study rests mainly upon the sense that, although 
the studies might be improved, the examination would be less 
available as a test for selecting candidates to fellowships. The 
difficulty will be felt wherever winning fellowships is recognised 
as the main end of University study, and the colleges are con- 
sidered as a machinery for stimulating competition, in which the 
mainspring is the otfer of a share in the endowments. It is, 
however, gratifying to see that a more reasonable view is taken 
by many of the disputants, and that the evil of over-competition, 
at least, is fully acknowledged. The Syndicate recommend “a 
free use of the system of bracketing ”—that is, of placing men 
in alphabetical classes, rather than attempting to distinguish their 
merits with an unreasonable affectation of nicety. ‘This, of 
course, would discourage the present system, which makes it 
worth while for a youth to resort to any device for extorting 
a few more marks out of a paper rather than to take 
a rational interest in his studies. One gentleman of great 
experience, though his courage fails him at the thought 
of tampering with the Senior Wrangler, proposes to arrange 
all the rest of the more distinguished students in two alpha- 
betical classes. Perhaps the Senior Wrangler would not long 
maintain his solitary exemption from the common fate under 
these circumstances; but the proposal would certainly tend to 
diminish some of the evils we have noticed. If any one regrets 
the diminution of competitive ardour, we will recommend to him 
the consideration of a little anecdote quoted by Mr. Walton, an 
eminent private tutor in Cambridge. In the competitive examina- 
tions of China, he says, “jaded examiners are frequently struck 
down by paralysis, seventeen candidates annually commit suicide, 
and not a few others we found dead in the huts of their vast 
enclosures, with their papers and pencils before them.” May the 
excessive devotees of competitive examination take warning, and 
not be too critical as to the numerical precision of this startling 
statement, for it is made by a mathematician who doubtless can 
prove the accuracy of his formula. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION. 
eee great merit of the proposals respecting education which 
the Government have at last laid before the public is that, 
while facing the difliculties of the matter, they deal with a 


complicated and delicate question in a cautious and conciliat 
way. We concur with the Duke of Marlborough in thinkin 
the measure likely to “ work well,” but its primary recommenda. 
tion lies in a prior fact, that it is likely to pass. It is natural 
that the zealots of local rating should pronounce on it the verdict 
of insufficiency, but even while censuring it they do not den 
that it is a step in advance, while it avoids any collision with 
the great mass of religious opinion, which would have been 
roused to resistance by a more sweeping change. Nothing could 
have been so disastrous for the cause of education as a- fierce 
controversy waged over the children of every parish in the 
kingdom, which would have given, to what is now the 
neutral ground of common national effort, a polemic charac- 
ter such as it has assumed elsewhere. It is the confidence 
felt throughout the country that no radical change would take 
place in the voluntary system on which our fabric of public in- 
struction has been laboriously built up, which rendered abortiye 
the attempts of Archdeacon Denison to renew past agitation. Such 
a change, indeed, would be not merely mischievous, in the tem- 
porary disturbance of educational effort which it would necessarily 
cause; it would shake to its very base all public confidence in the 
faith of the State. Whatever the abstract rights of the matter 
may be, it is impossible to wo that, gon the religious 
bodies have gone into partnership with the State in promotin 
national instruction, and that, as far as expenditure and labour 
goes, they have by far the largest stake in the concern. It is 
creditable to the Department that it has adhered to the com. 
promise which has worked so well, and that it does not propose, 
after voluntary zeal has, in the last thirty years, supplemented 
by three millions the State grants of a million and a half, to tum 
quietly round and repudiate voluntary effort altogether. 
We regard the creation of a Minister of Public Instruction as 
an absolute necessity. The present arrangement which leaves the 
whole of our educational arrrangements in the hands of the Lord 
President of the Council and of his Parliamentary Vice-President 
has simply grown up out of a set of temporary expedients, and 
would never have been thought of had its devisers foreseen the 
magnitude which the question of public instruction would assume. 
Its fault lies not so much in the difficulty 8f knowing who is 
really responsible for the conduct of the department as in its purely 
administrative and departmental character. There is none of that 
originative force, that tendency to devise and create, which is needed, 
above all, in such a matter as this, and which a special Minister 
is, from his position, likely to possess, An immense range of edu- 


cational questions, in fact, is opening just now before us; besides 
| this vexed matter of primary schools, there is the vast and utterly 
| untouched subject of middle-class instruction, with its portentous 
Report in twenty volumes, the problem of technical instruction, 


the claims of the Department of Scienceand Art, and, above all, 
the question of our Universities. There is not one of these which 
has not important bearings on the rest, or which ought not to be 
treated as part of a t educational whole. But at present there 
is no one to grasp the subject as a whole, and its isolated por- 


‘tions are left to the individual efforts of outside reformers,: to 


whom each is a hobby. Not the least valuable part of the 
scheme lies in its provision for the official collection, from time 


'to time, of accurate edueational statistics. Half the figures 


which are commonly quoted on platforms and in Parliament are, 


‘in fact, sheer guess-work. The returns, for instance, on which 
‘Bishop of London founds his statements of metropolitan ignorance 


relied, as regards all dissenting schools, on the information of 
the clergy, omitted the private schools altogether, and forgot to 
make any deduction for the natural proportion of children who, 
from illness and other causes, are prevented from attending at 
school. We do not quite ma the what difference is pro 
to be made by incorporating the Revised Code in an Act of Par- 
liament. “We propose,” says the Duke of Marlborough, “that 
Parliament and the country should have the security of knowing 
what is the amount of public money which will be given for the 
support of elementary education, and that any increase of that 
amount should be regulated, not by any change which may from 
time to time be proposed by the individual Minister, but simply by 
the increase in the number of schools gradually brought under the 
operation of the system.” But Parliament and the country have 
never been left in the slightest ignorance of the expenses they were 
incurring, and it is plain that the individual Minister can at any 
time propose either an increase or a decrease in the amount of the 
grant by the simple process of applying to Parliament for the 
purpose. Still we are ready to admit that the proposal is a re 
improvement on the present system of merely laying educational 
schemes on the table, and leaving them to acquire, if unopposed. 
the force of law. If changes are to be proposed at all, oy wii 
be none the worse for the sifting and amendment they will gain 
while passing under the form of.a Bill. 
The considerations which have influenced the Government » 
their refusal to adopt the system of local rating are just those 
simple and obvious ones which we haye at various times lai 
before our readers. Local rating means in the long run, whatever 
precautions may be adopted, local government, and the control of 
education by a class of men absolutely unfit for such a ae It 
means, where new schools are originated by it, their establishment 
as secular schools unconnected with any religious body. And it 
means, in the end, the utter abolition of the voluntary or de-, 
nominational system by the simple process of starving it out, 
These were the results which Mr. Lowe and the Royal Commis- 
sioners saw clearly eight years ago, and they remain unc ; 
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Every year indeed sees the objections to a proposal of this kind 
w greater, for the sum which must be lost to the public re- 
yenue annually increases, and the difficulty of imposing addi- 
tional burdens upon local property. increases too. If local rating 
js adopted—and, if adopted at all, it will soon become universal— 
we must be prepared to relinquish each year the sum of three- 
quarters of e nillion, which is at present contributed by subscribers 
and the parents of the children, while we saddle with an addi- 
tional charge places now groaning beneath the enormous 
wth of their rates. Physical and social improvements already 
ss heavily, and will press more heavily still, on local resources, 
and the time must soon come when it will become a question 
whether property of so limited an extent as that which is at pre- 
sent subjected to these imposts can bear further pressure, and 
whether, at the sacrifice of local self-government, the cost of better 
drainage and an improved management of the poor will not have 
to fall on the general area of the national revenue. Whatever be 
the issue of such a question, a worse time could hardly be selected 
for proposing a fresh local burden than a time when borough- 
rates, for instance, show an irresistible tendency to double them- 
selves. 
The Conscience-clause is settled, let us hope for ever, by a 
very simple compromise, in the shape of the omission of a single 
word. It appears that it is only in the trust-deeds of Church 
schools that the term “doctrine” appears. Children are free to 
attend the school of the Wesleyan, the Free Kirk, or the Jew, 
without any precaution save that of being exempt, if they like, 
from instruction in the religious “ formularies ” of these respective 
bodies. But the exemption, in the Conscience-clause, of schools 
belonging to the Church of England is from “doctrines and for- 
mularies” both; and this grievance, utterly unintelligible as 
it is to ourselves, is supposed to be remedied by the omis- 
sion of the distinguishing word. With this difference the 
clause is to be retained in force as a condition of Govern- 
ment aid, but its compulsory application is restricted to places 
where the small number of the population renders the exist- 
ence of a second school impossible. This will hardly satisfy 
the zealous advocates of the clause; but it is to be remembered 
that no obstacle is thrown in the way of its voluntary insertion in 
any title-deed whatever, and that the small village school is the 
ro case where the grievance, such as it is, could possibly be a 
practical one. A more important religious change is in the provision 
admitting within the range of State aid schools which, though 
affording religious instruction, and really connected with religious 
denominations, have hitherto declined to avail themselves of any 
assistance from the Educational grant, from « conviction that the 
‘State had exceeded its own powers in laying down the necessity 
of such a connexion as a preliminary to its aid. The Congre- 
gationalists, and other religious bodies, appear now to be willing 
to waive this objection, and the provision that the examination 
shall in these schools be restricted to secular subjects only, 
if these only are ———_ by the managers, will satisfy their 
scruples. The real importance of this consists in the impulse 
-which the adhesion of these recalcitrants is likely to give 
to fresh voluntary efforts in the cause of popular education. 
Hitherto the Nonconformists have been far from doing their fair 
share of work, and their peculiar social position will probably always 
stand in the way of any feeling of special responsibility for the 
instruction of the poor; but the offer of Government aid can 
hardly be without effect, and experienced observers like Sir James 
Shuttleworth anticipate a remarkable increase of educational 
power from the junction of these allies. 

_The new scheme is weakest where it deals with the one practical 
difficulty of the whole matter—the schools which from sheer poverty 
are unable to avail themselves of the aid of the State. The edu- 
cational deficiencies of the denser populations in towns the 

ent seems resolved to ignore—not, we presume, from any 
doubt about the fact, but from sheer inability to devise a remedy. 
The remedy which it has found for the corresponding deficiency 
in rural districts is, we are afraid, worse than the disease. The 
keystone of our whole fabric of public instruction—as the Duke of 
Marlborough confesses—is the system of trained pupil-teachers 
and of certificated masters. [lowever desirable it may be to aid 
small country schools, we should think the gain dearly bought if 
it cost us the sacrifice of the excellent body of men upon whose 
mental activity and moral tone education, after all codes and 
clauses, must really depend. We cannot view without distrust the 
Government proposal to dispense with the certificated masters in 
the case of rural schools numbering less than sixty-five scholars, 
even though the smaller amount of the grant lessens the tempta- 
tion to acquiesce in a lower standard of teaching. But even this 
change does nothing for the more pressing difficulty of the poor of 
our streets. Is it impossible to devise exceptional means to meet 
exceptional dg ee we It would not surely be difficult to test 
by a spec inquiry the more distressing cases which are 
paraded before us, and if the locality be, as it is represented, too 
poor to meet the present conditions of the Education grant, to 
relax these conditions in that particular case. No doubt such a 
course would have been detrimental at the outset. To the firmness 
of the Committee of Council in enforcing its sanitary and edu- 

rules, has often been owing the discovery that means 
can locally be found to carry them out; but it is plain that dis- 
wicts may and do occur where it is impossible that such means 


should be discovered. What our education wants now is, not a per- 4 


petual modification and change of system, but administrative elas- 
ticity, a power of adapting itself to local needs and local difficul- 


ties; and it is because such an elasticity can hardly be hoped for 
under the present organization of the Department that we welcome 
the proposal to create a Minister of Public Instruction. 


' THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


7 preliminary debate on the Army Estimates did little 
more than indicate the course which the discussion is likely 
to take when some of the specific votes are brought before the 
House. Sir John Pakington, contrary to expectation, revealed 
nothing which was not already known as to the progress of the 
reorganization of the War Office, and, in the absence of information, 
the House kindly and properly assumed that the services about to 
be rendered by Sir Feary Storks and General Balfour will be 
extremely valuable. On two points the War Minister had some- 
thing of a similar kind to say. He reminded the House that, 
though the Estimates appeared to amount to nearly 15,500,000/., 
the real cost of the army was less than 14,000,0001., if the repay- 
ments to come from India and from the navy were taken into 
account. This is quite true; but as the like might have been 
stated with respect to the Estimates of previous years, it in no way 
alters the fact that there has been a marked progressive increase 
in the Army Estimates since the accession of the Conservatives to 
power, following a steady decrease during the previous Adminis- 
tration. To some extent this admits of explanation, but not of 
the particular explanation which Sir John Pakington thought it 
best to put forward, and which, in truth, is wholly beside the 
question. 

The other remarkable theory propounded by Sir John Paki 
in his observations to the Volunteer deputation, and repeated on 
moving the Estimates, is that because part of the expense of 
maintaining Volunteer regiments is borne by the country, and 
only some thirty or forty per cent. drawn from the pockets of 
wealthy and liberal officers, therefore the country must be regarded 
as having been very generous to the Volunteers, and fully entitled 
to work the willing horse to death. We have always thought 
that, as between giver and receiver, the former, and not the latter, 
should be credited with generosity ; and as the fact certainly is that 
all Volunteers give time, and many of them give money, in the 
service of their country, they can scarcely be expected to assume 
the grateful attitude of recipients of public bounty. It is quite 
possible, as Sir John Pakington says, that Volunteer officers may 
continue to be willing to pay heavily for the privilege of being 
patriotic; but the generosity, on the part of the country, in ac- 
cepting this more than gratuitous service is not easy to appreciate, 
and it ma ibly lead to a serious deterioration of the Volunteer 
force. ith the exception of a few fantastic notions such as these, 
Sir J. Pakington’s speech was wholly without interest; and the 
subsequent conversational debate on ‘ rane pe | evening has added 
nothing to our information. On the great subject of the reforms 
first a by Lord De Grey, and which have since ripened 
into the Report of Lord Strathnairn’s Committee, Sir John con- 
tented himself with darkly hinting at unknown improvements 
which were to result from the steps taken since the promulgation 
of that important document. It was probably judicious to avoid 
any detailed statements as to projects which can scarcely yet 
have assumed a definite shape; but it may be inferred, from the 
observations of Mr. Childers and other members, that when the 
administrative vote is reached the relations between the civil and 
mili elements in the government of our army will not be 
allowed to escape animadversion. 

Mr. Childers’s guarded warning of the danger of intensifying 
the existing duality of the army administration has not come a 
day too soon. It is true that he pointedly abstained from inquir- 
ing whether the existing relations between the War Office and the 
Horse Guards were the Shest that could be imagined, but we are 
not left in much doubt of the opinion of a speaker who pro- 
nounces that any aggravation of the existing duality would Toad 
“to complete financial confusion and the utter destruction of any- 
thing like uniform action.” The only two possible results, if 
Horse Guards is to retain its independence, are those which Mr. 
Childers pointed out—either to throw the whole management of 
the army into the hands of the army itself, or to have two rival 
military departments in perpetual conflict. Neither of these con- 
clusions will be at all palatable to Parliament or to the country. 
A real prerogative army in fact as well as in name may be a 
effective instrument, but it is one that cannot co-exist with effec- 
tive Parliamentary control. And certainly we have seen, during 
and since the Russian war, too much of the conflict and mis- 
management which our double system necessarily produces to 
make the prospect of an increase to the strength of the disturbing 
element at all satisfactory. 

Sir John Pakington, in his reply, declined to take up Mr. 
Childers’s challenge, and was omimously silent, but the renee 
organs in the press are beginning, we sce, to furbish up the 

ments in favour of one of the wildest anomalies which we 
have inherited from the past. As is usual in such cases, the 
defenders of an indefensible position adopt the tactics of misun- 
derstanding and mis-stating the real issue. They assume that 
the only question is whether soldiers or civilians are likely to be 
the most capable army administrators, and they triumphantly decide 
this more than doubtful point in their own favour. But, assuming 
for argument’s sake that a soldier must necessarily be a better 
head of a branch in the War Office than the best civili 
which isa good deal to assume, the inevitable inference 
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be destructive to the Horse Guards. If every army officer, of 
whatever rank, owed an undivided obedience to the Secretary of 
State for War, it would be open to the Minister to select the most 
capable man for every post, without being in the least embarrassed 
by the consideration whether he was surrounding himself with 
soldiers or civilians. But so long as the Horse Guards exists as 
an independent centre of administration, the Secretary of State 
cannot employ the services of soldiers without sensibly weaken- 
ing his own authority, transferring the real supremacy to the 
Horse Guards, and sapping the control which Parliament seeks to 
enforce over the growing cost of our military establishments. If, 
therefore, all the chief's of departments of army administration ought, 
as some military critics insist, to be soldiers, the abolition of the 
dual government is a necessary preliminary to this supposed im- 
provement. But, in truth, a great deal of nonsense has been talked 
on this subject. It is very easy to say that every important post in 
the administration of an army requires military knowledge, that 
soldiers presumably have more military knowledge than civilians, 
and therefore, that the army ought to be given into the hands of 
military men. ‘lhe fallacy of this reasoning is obvious. The mili- 
knowledge in which a soldier surpasses a civilian is the know- 
ledge how to fight a campaign. But the military knowledge 
required in an administrator involves a multitude of other matters. 
How expenditure can be limited without impairing efficiency ; 
how accounts can be simplified and errors detected and prevented ; 
how the supply of provisions and stores can be most economically 
provided and distributed, how discordant regulations can best be 
codified into consistency—these, and a score of similar branches 
of what in one sense may be called military knowledge, are at 
least as likely to be understood by a civilian who has spent his 
life in attending to them, as by a soldier the greater part of 
whose time has, if occupied at all, been occupied in drilling 
battalions, or perhaps in fighting battles. It dves not at all 
follow that the man who knows best how to handle a battery 
in the face of the enemy will be the person best able to say how 
the guns and horses and harness can be provided of the best 
quality, and at the smallestexpense. A General in command of an 
army in the field necessarily becomes to some extent familiar 
with the working of the Commissariat, and of every other depart- 
ment on which he has to depend for his power of supporting and 
moving his troops; but even the few officers who have had the 
opportunity of picking up this kind of knowledge must be men of 
very unusual intellect if they can learn more about Commissariat 
duties than a person whose whole life has been spent in acquiring 
this special branch of military knowledge ; and generals of this 
stamp are not likely to be taken, and, indeed, ought not to be 
taken, from their proper duties to do office-work. Even in such 
matters as the construction of cannon and small arms, in which 
constant use must teach the soldier what are the ends to be kept 
in view and the defects to be remedied, it is not found, as a 
matter of experience, that the civilian mind is left behind. Upon 
the whole, a first-rate mechanician, who has to ask military men 
what sort of weapon they want and then to invent the requisite 
arm, has a much better chance of success than a soldier, whose 
_ experience tells him almost at a glance which is the better of 
two weapons, but who has not had time to master the art of de- 
signing and constructing them, Armstrong and Whitworth are 
not the names of soldiers, and though it is true that we have 
a Boxer cartridge, it is no less true that it was preceded by a 
Melford bullet and a Rigby cartridge-case. Now and then some 
extremely able officer arrives at the kind of distinction which 
Major Palliser has attained to, but when he does so, it is generally 
ause he has withdrawn himself from active service and taken 
up the studies which are more commonly prosecuted by civilians. 
There is one huge fallacy that lies at the root of the whole 
contention. People are apt to fancy that the man who knows 
best how to use a thing must needs be the best able to supply it, 
that the soldier who eats Commissariat beef must be the most 
capable man to regulate the supply of Commissariat oxen, that 
the man most familiar with the use of arms must be the best to 
control their manufacture, that the man who spends the money 
must be best able to keep an account of it, and that the officer 
who understands how to use an army must of necessity know 
better how to supply it than a civilian who has been learning 
the business of military supply while the soldier was studying 
manceuvres and getting up strategy. Experience teaches a dif- 
ferent lesson. The truth is, each man does best what he has been 
trained to do; and the man who is brought up to administer to 
the wants of armies, and to control their expenditure, will, as a 
rule, do it better than the man whose time has been chiefly spent 
in learning what to do with his army when he has got it. Of 
course it may sometimes happen that a first-rate fighter will be 
a first-rate administrator too, Just as now and then it occurs that 
a wholly inexperienced soldier proves himself, like Marlborough, a 
heaven-sent commander. Generals of the highest order, indeed, 
almost always combine in a greater or less degree the two qualifi- 
cations; but this is a very different thing from assuming that the 
whole class who have learned to handle troops must needs be 
superior in administration to the whole class who have made 
administration their special study. The reverse must generally 
be the truth, and while soldiers have necessarily the fighting busi- 
ness to themselves, any rational Minister, if freed from indirect 
influence and pressure, would select the heads of administrative 
ments and their personnel from the best administrators, 
without looking to see whether their coats were black or red. 
And this is just what is not done, and never will or can be done, 


while the nominal authority of the War Office is neutralized ang 
undermined by the influence of a purely military rival esta. 
blishment. 

What we are saying now is no new thing. The anomaly of 
the dual government of the army is a grievance of long standing 
but it has hitherto survived because it has always managed Ps 
stave off discussion. The peculiarity of the present time is 9 
determination to get to the bottom of everything, and this is ap 
unlucky temper for all sorts of curious old anomalies, The Horse 
Guards’ system is now certain to be seriously discussed; and if it 
is to be discussed, it is doomed. 


FRENCH EDITORS. 


f igp recent sentence upon the Editor of the Figaro shows, at 
any rate, that the French Emperor is as liberal as the French 
Legislature. Coarse as was the language used by M. Richard 
it is difficult for us to understand why he was prosecuted and 
why he was so severely punished. There is this peculiarity in 
the sentiment which led to both—it is a feeling which at ‘one 
time existed strongly in England, but exists no more. It is the 
feeling which inspired old Roger l’Estrange with his homilies on 
the license of writers, and, nearly thirty years later, Addison with 
his sneers against journalists. It is the sentiment that a public 
functionary or a — body ought to be protected from the 
criticism and assaults of the vulgar, that sarcasm and invective are 
fatal to the existence of those authorities whose position entitles them 
to respect. According to the Licensers of Charles IL, a free press 
makes the multitude too familiar with the actions and counsels 
of their superiors—too pragmatical and censorious—and gives them 
not only an itch, but a colourable right and license, to meddli 
with the Government.” It is curious to observe Addison following 
such a leader in terms like these :—“ Of all the ways and means 
by which this political humour hath been propagated among the 
people of Great Britain, I cannot single out any so prevalent and 
so universal as the late constant = of the press to the 
publishing of State matters. . . . It seems the people of Exeter, 
Salisbury, and other large towns are resolved to be as great 
politicians as the inhabitants of London and Westminster, and deal 
out such news of their own ges as is best suited to the genius 
of the market people and the taste of the country. One cannot 
but be sorry, for the sake of these places, that such a pernicious 
machine is erected among them.” And what eflorts were made 
to crush this “ pernicious machine” is not better known to the 
students of our laws and history than what was the result. That 
the efforts of the persecutors have come to an end, and that not 
only the general public, but also official authorities, contemplate 
the result with equanimity, is due to the very different way in which 
Englishmen regard the official character, and also in which official 
personages themselves regard political criticism, from that in 
which both were once regarded. 

In a former age, a certain sort of divinity was supposed to 
hedge a member of the Peers’ Chamber or the King’s Coun- 
cil. It was supposed that any imputation on his wisdom or 
honesty might rouse sedition or inspire disaffection. And for 
some time there were restrictions on publication ; after that, the 
law of libel was strained, and judges charged juries against any 
hostile comments on the acts of the Government. That stage 
was then passed ; the power of the juries was extended, and 
criminality of writings which touched public men was left to 
their decision. Experience has demonstrated that our practice 
is reasonable. Our libel law is powerful enough to prevent 
attacks on private character. And attacks on the public con- 
duct of statesmen and politicians are not found to be as mis- 
chievous as they were once supposed to be. Strong articles are 
written, as strong speeches are made, on a particular policy of 
Mr. Gladstone’s or Mr. Disraeli’s; but though they are intended 
to shake their influence or the political adhesion of their 
followers, they are neither intended nor supposed to affect the 
personal characters of the leaders. No man supposes that, by 
denouncing the conduct of the House of Lords or House 
Commons on this or that question, any considerable harm is done 
to either of these institutions. We all know that in England an 
institution will stand a good deal of abuse before its stability 1s 
affected. And, what is more, we know that if public opinion 
were strongly and permanently set against any institution, the 
institution could not effectually resist. Junius and Peter Pindar 
failed to shake the general sentiment of the nation tow 
George III.; the effusions of the Radical press from 1812 down- 
wards never excited in the mass of the people a wish to upset the 
Government of the country, though they did induce considerable 
changes in its domestic policy. We are all by this time pretty 
well convinced that newspapers and orators defeat their own 
purpose by overstrained violence and exaggeration, and that an 
earnest vindication of certain theories is consistent with a moderate 
tone. Nor are we less convinced that the infliction of penalties 1s 
one of the surest methods to give to an unscrupulous writer or 
declaimer the popularity which he courts as the basis of his 


wer. 
In France these things are not yet learned. Though France has 
had almost innumerable forms of Government within the last 
seventy years, she still clings to the delusion that Governments 
and Ministries can be preserved from opposition by strong p 
laws against the press. Every change in the Frenc Government 
has been materially influenced, if not exactly brought about, by 
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the pens of acute thinkers and ready writers; still Frenchmen 
think, or the Government thinks, that fine and imprisonment will 
vent the keenest intellects of the day from detecting and de- 
nouncing the errors or the follies of Cabinets and Chambers. 
Whence comes it that, in a country familiar with so many vicissi- 
tudes, where royal personages have been mocked on their way to 
the scaffold and revolutionists jeered by their fellow-revolutionists, 
men can deem it possible or desirable to keep down the expression 
of public sentiment about the persons who make their laws, or 
them? Is it that Frenchmen are so much more sensitive 
than other people to ridicule, on the principle that surgeons dread 
an operation so much more than other folks? It may be that a 
Frenchman’s self-love shrinks from the bare imagination of the epi- 
or the invective which he knows it would be so easy for 
Fimeelf to launch under other circumstances? Or is it that 
there is a dualism in the Frenchman’s mind which is ever dividing 
his allegiance between the respect due to himself and that which 
is due to the Government? Every Frenchman is a profound 
worshipper of his Government up to the moment that he is seized 
with a desire to subvert it. But the moment that he has done 
this, and a new Government appears, he transfers his allegiance to 
it unreservedly. Indeed he is never satisfied till the outward and 
visible signs of authority are conspicuous; till the préfets and sous- 
préfets, with the new colours and badges and attendant gendarmes, 
oa. So long as his amowr propre is not in any way 
wounded by official caprice or neglect, he is as respectful to the 
new public functionaries as he can be. His own dignity and self- 
t are involved in the homage paid to a Government which 
he a up to. But the moment that he is injured or passed over, 
or mortified at what he calls its stupidity, from that moment all 
loyalty and respect vanish. He becomes bitter, caustic, veno- 
mous. If he writes, he either wounds with the keen edge of a 
pitiless irony, or hits sledge-hammer blows, such as have recoiled 
so unpleasantly on M. Richard. The strange thing is that 
Frenchmen should imagine that any set of persons ome taught 
t by laws like these. Every Parisian is a born mogueur. 
He jests at everything, sacred and profane; it is therefore natural 
that he should jest at a legislative Chamber. How can the 
members of this or any other assembly, in which men inevitably 
talk much nonsense, — that they can always escape either 
ridicule or refutation? But to suppose that, because they can 
enforce silence, they can exact respect, is an idea so Pose d in- 
fantine that we are at a loss to reconcile its existence with the 
shrewd sense which underlies French intelligence. After all, 
the language used by M. Richard was neither witty, nor refined, 
nor sarcastic. It was simply very coarse and very low. It was 
far more debasing to the writer who used it than to the assembly 
which was the subject of it. By far the best punishment 
would have been to contrast it with the writings of some rival 
journalist, or compare it with the language of some quarrel- 
some cabman. Anything would have been better than getting 
and going to law. A body, or a majority, which 
shows itself so nervously susceptible cannot be long-lived. 
Its timidity proves its internal weakness. Supposing every 
journalist to be silenced by fear, the results are, after all, far from 
satisfactory. The pen of the writer may be awed into submission, 
but what is to be done with the unprofessional satirist of the café 
or the salon? In the hundred salons of Paris, in the thousand 
places of public resort, sharper things will be said than that the 
majority ought to have “its nose well rubbed.” And the mots 
once uttered will stick to their objects, whether these be indi- 
vidual members or a general body; and at the next election the 
unfortunate phrase will be repeated in every town of the Empire 
where there is a polling-place. It is of no use fining the journal- 
ists, The Courts cannot fine the tongues of the women in their 
salons, of the artificers in their ateliers, of the students in their Lycées. 
They cannot kill thought and destroy language. But, notwithstand- 
—~ that can be urged against such folly, we are convinced they 
goon as they have begun. Even it they should exasperate 
the _— into a rebellion, and if the rebellion should be tri- 
umphant, and if a new and popular Government should come in, 
that Government, and the assembly which is organized with it, 
would ill tolerate the assaults of the press. Owing its very exist- 
ence to the spirit of freedom, it would still hate freedom of 
( lon, of opinion, and of comment. It would gather together 
its forces to defend its prerogatives, to punish its assailants, and 
perhaps in the end would fall involved in a conflict with the 
ewe! which every French Liberal professes to respect, but every 
rench Government inevitably dreads. Such are Souk nature, 
French susceptibility, and French blindness to necessary conse- 
quences. After all, the Emperor is more liberal than the institu- 
— by which he seeks to prove and extend his liberalism. 
ndeed, an enemy might —— his liberalism has been purely 
Machiavellian, and that he knew his people too well ever to dream 
t perfect liberty either of speaking or of writing would be 
agreeable to them. The ordinary Frenchman likes to speak freely 
and write freely, but he thinks it hard that any other French- 
man should enjoy the same privilege. The spirit which makes 
French judges and urors unjust towards a culprit, makes men 
In office and in position jealous of criticism, and even prolétaires 
ome equally jealous when they get into power. The penalty 
which M. Richard has suffered is less than would be inflicted on 
Some juste milieu journalist who might write under a democracy 
by Messrs, Albert and Pyat ouvriers, 


THE REPORT OF THE SCHOOLS INQUIRY COMMISSION. 
Ill. 


hype eighth chapter of the Report gives, in a concise form, the 
practical changes which the Commissioners desire to intro- 
duce. Their views upon what is called the “religious diffi- 
culty” in schools come very seasonably now, when a question 
virtually the same as that they discuss is being raised by Mr. 
Bruce’s Bill as regards the elementary schools, by Mr. Coleridge's 
Bill as respects the Universities. Describing, in their first chapter, 
the wishes of parents, they declare that “the great majority de- 
cidedly desire that their ‘children should be religiously brought 
up,” while yet hardly any desire that the instruction given should 
be strictly denominational in character. All that parents care for, 
in fact, is that religion should be recognised in the school, not that 
any particular formulary, or indeed any formulary whatever, should 
be taught. Dissenters, it seems, resort in large numbers to Church 
of England schools, and Church of England people send their 
children with equal readiness to Dissenting schools, even when a 
Church of England school is within reach. The Protestant 
parent always allows his child to be taught the Scriptures by 
a schoolmaster, whether of his own or of some other + semen 
tion; and frequently suffers him to be taught some formulary 
which is not that of his own sect. But when this teaching 
is made compulsory, he is up in arms at once, and some 
cases are reported in which the attempt to enforce the Church 
Catechism upon all scholars in endowed schools has produced 
quarrels and heartburnings which have gone far to ruin the 
institution. Upon a consideration of these facts the Commission 
base their scheme. Holding a secular system to be repug- 
nant to the feelings of the country, they propose that religious 
instruction shall continue to be given in all existing endowed 
schools. Where the rules of a school were made before the present 
century, and prescribe what the religious teaching shall be, these 
rules may generally be suffered to remain. Where, however, it is 
desired to change them—as, for instance, if the foundation is being 
wholly reorganized—the new rules to be made may prescribe 
Church of England instruction, if the Church of England is in a 
large majority in the locality ; instruction in the Bible only, if in a 
large minority. Where, again, the foundation is a new one, it may, 
if the authorities think fit, give no theological teaching whatever, 
but the various ministers of religion may be permitted to come in at 
proper hours to instruct the children who belong to their respective 
churches. In all cases, except one to be hereafter mentioned, no 
child is to receive any religious instruction, dogmatic or Biblical, 
to which its parent or next friend objects; and, if any parent 
conceives that indirect methods are being taken to impart such in- 
struction—if, for instance, an attempt is made to inweave it into 
the teaching of history—he is to have a right of appeal to a superior 
authority empowered to do justice in the matter. The exception 
we have spoken of is to be found in the case of schools expressly 
founded in connexion with some denomination, such as those 
lately established in Sussex by Mr. Woodard, and those which 
have been set up by several Dissenting bodies (e.g., we suppose, 
schools like the Primitive Methodist College at York). In these 
the religious teaching prescribed by the foundation-deed may, if 
the Governors wish, continue to be made compulsory. It may be 
questioned whether the Commissioners are right, legally and his- 
torically, in referring the Cathedral schools to this category of 
“ denominational institutions,” since, when they were founded, the 
whole nation belonged to the Church of England. But the 
question is one of no great practical importance, for it does not 
pct that Dissenters are now generally excluded from these 
schools, nor is there any reason to suppose they will be in future. 
So much for the scholars. As respects the masters, the Com- 
missioners propose to remove, except in the case of schools strictly 
denominational, all restrictions on the eligibility of laymen and 
persons not members of the Church of England, upon the broad 
and simple ground that such restrictions narrow the field of choice, 
diminish the chance of getting a capable master, and injure the 
educational profession generally by making it dependant on the 
clerical :— 

We believe that it is of the greatest importance in the interests of educa- 
tion generally that all regulations which restrict masterships to the clerical 
profession should be abolished. It is hopeless to endeavour to improve the 
profession of teaching, if all the most important situations are reserved for 
those who combine another profession with it. To get masters is vital, 
and to get these we need the widest possible choice. We cannot therefore 
but consider every rule which tends to keep out an able maii as a serious 
evil. And it is quite certain that a very large number of able men are kept 
out by the fact t, if they are unable to take Holy Orders, they are ex- 
cluded from all the most prominent posts. 

This is very sensible, and will command general assent. But, in 
proposing to leave undisturbed any rule older than the present 
century which restricts the maste hy any particular school to 
members of the Church of England, the Commissioners appear to 
us to take up a position inconsistent with their general principles. 
If such a rule is part of the original foundation statutes—that is 
to say, if the school was founded expressly in connexion with the 
Church of En land—by all means let the connexion be maintained, 
on the pie that this is a matter in which the intentions of a 
founder ought to be respected. It may be wise or unwise to make 
a school a denominational institution, but if a private founder or 
a body of subscribers wish to do so, he or they have, according 
to our law and practice, a clear right to do so. There are cases, 
however, in which a school founded with no such restrictions has 
at some period of its history had them imposed upon it by the 
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trustees who then governed it, or by the Court of Chancery, and 
we can see no reason for permitting these restrictions to remain 
valid if they happen to have been imposed more than sixty-eight 
years ago. 

There has been in many parts of the country a good deal of bit- 
terness and controversy respecting the admissibility to Boards of 
Trustees of persons not members of the Church of England. As 
settled by the Ilminster school case— 

The rule is that, if there be no intention expressed to the contrary, the 
Trustees of a Church school ought to be members of the Church of England, 
even if there be some other object of the charity which would not in itself 
necessarily lead to that inference, provided always that it does not lead to a 
contrary one. The decision therefore turns on the question whether a school 
is a Church school or not, and that may be discovered by other criteria 
besides express reference to religious instruction. For example, if it has 
been founded to bring up children in secular and religious learning, the 
founder being a Churchman, or the foundation being at a time when circum- 
stances did not point to any secondary sense of the particular words used, 
that would show that religion was part of the object of the school, and the 

are is that religion means religion according to the Established 

urch. 
This presumption, and the conclusions drawn from it, the Com- 
missioners would sweep away :— 

The restriction of the trustees of schools to members of the Church of 
England appears to be now a mere cause of irritation, without securing any 
corresponding advantage. It very slightly aflects, probably does not aflect 
at all, the character of the religious instruction, and it often causes much 
annoyance. At Birmingham, the advocates of a reform in the governing 
body urged with much force that, even admitting that no charge of partiality 
to members of the Church of England could be fairly made against the 
management of the school, yet it seemed a kind of stigma on half the in- 
habitants of the town that they should be excluded from all share in the 
control of a most important public institution, In many other instances, 
the result of confining the governorship to Churchmen has been to create a 
spirit of hostility against the school in the minds of those whose support 
would greatly aid its prosperity. Lord Cranworth’s Act provides that, 
unless the foundation especially requires it, no scholar shall be excluded 
from a grammar-school on the ground of his religious opinions, The duty 
of enforcing this Act devolves on the trustees. It would seem to follow that, 
since parents of all opinions may send their children to the schvol, parents of 
all opinions nave a right to be represented on the body of the trustees. 
This argument might even be listened to in a Court of Equity. But, in our 
opinion, it would be better to remove all doubt on the subject, and simply 
abolish the restriction, 

’ Speaking generally, the effect of these proposals is, while pre- 
serving the religious character of the endowed schools, to destroy 
their sectarian character, to make them in the fullest sense the 
property of the nation, freely accessible to persons of every creed. 

he Commissioners appear to haye very soon perceived what all 
but heated partisans must perceive, that the “ religious difliculty” 
is a mere bugbear, that there is no desire among the people of this 
country for a denominational system, and that the position of the 
Church of England is not weakened, but rather strengthened, by 
the removal of those oppressive restrictions which conline educa- 
tional offices and emoluments to her members. We cannot but 
look on it as a good augury for the settlement of the University 
Test question, that a body composed, as the Commission is, of 
men holding very different religious and political opinions, should 
have found themselves able to agree in a scheme calculated to 
remove almost every ground of theological quarrel from the 
management of schools. 

Of the other recommendations of the Commission, referring to 
endowed schools, we must speak more shortly; and, first, of the 
machinery by which they propose that all the public schools of the 
country shall be governed. The fourth chapter of the Report, which 
is devoted to an examination of the Law of Charities as affecting en- 
dowed schools, shows convincingly that, while the Court of Chan- 
cery has managed the affairs of educational charities very wastefully, 
very tediously, and very injudiciously, the staff of the Charity Com- 
mission is at present too small, and its knowledge of the practical 
requirements of schools too imperfect, to enable it to step at once 
into the place which Chancery has held, What is wanted is 
something stronger than the Charity Commission, but less tram- 
melled by precedent, and with a freer administrative discretion than 
the Courts of Equity possess. Hence, in Chapter VII. it is pro- 
posed to abolish the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery over 
educational endowments, except in two cases—where there is a 
dispute as to the property of a charity, in which case a charity is 
just in the position of any other litigant; and where there is a 
question as to the misconduct of a trustee. All other questions 
affecting educational trusts are to be handed over to a new 
authority, to be formed by adding at least three members to the 
existing Charity Commission. Of these one ought to be chair- 
man or president of the Board—“a man of great weight and ex- 
perience, whose judgment would command the respect of both 

arties, and who could give his whole time and attention to the 

usiness of his office.” A second should be appointed “on the 
ground of his knowledge of schools and of education generally.” 
And a third should be a member of Parliament, whose duty it 
would be “to explain in his place the reasons for every scheme 
that was proposed, to show its relations to other schemes, and, in 
the absence of a Minister, to answer any questions that might be 
asked.” It is to be the function of this Board to superintend the 
endowed schools of England generally, to audit their accounts, 
to provide them with regular inspection, to inquire into the 
condition and working of other charities (not now educational), in 
order to determine whether they ought not to be applied to educa- 
tional purposes ; and, finally, to examine and approve or reject all 
schemes for the reconstruction of any existing grammar schools, or 
the foundation of new ones. These schemes are to be framed by a 
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Provincial Authority conversant with the peculiar needs of each 
district of the country, and when approved e the central authori 
(z.e. this enlarged Charity Commission) are tobe laid on the table 
of the two Houses of Parliament, and to pass into law on receiving 
Her Majesty's assent, unless either House shall, within forty days, 
present an address against them. 

This Provincial Authority which the Commissioners p to 
call into existence is not a County Board (although they express 
a hope that County Boards may eventually be formed, and even 
suggest a method of forming them), but an entirely new Board 
in and for each of the eleven divisions into which the Registrar- 
General divides England. It is to be composed of six or eight 
unpaid members, see ae gh the Crown for five years, with the 
addition of one permanent salaried member (the Oficial District 
Commissioner), appointed by the Charity Commission, and 
charged with the duty of inspecting all the grammar schools in his 
district once in three years, and of presiding over the annual exami- 
nation of their scholars. The chief business of the District Board 
shall be to propose schemes (to be submitted to the Charity Com- 
mission) for the management of the schools in their district. That 
is to say, it will belong to them to fix the grade to which each school 
should belong, to select some to be boarding, others day schools; to 
consolidate two or more small foundations which were shown 
to be injuring one another; to make all the changes that 
seem necessary in the statutes of particular schools, and 
to hear and decide upon any appeals that may be brought 
before them by parents aggrieved in the matter of reli- 
gious instruction. In all, or almost all, of these modes of 
action, their function would not be to enact or finally decide 
but to prepare plans for, and offer suggestions to, the central 
authority, with whom,*and with the Legislature, the ultimate 
decision would rest. Whether such a Board can be created and 
made to work may be doubtful. But the advantages of the plan, 
if it be feasible, are clear. By reserving the initiative to a local 
body, it meets the common argument against centralization, and 
soothes the jealousy which the enlargement of the powers. of 
the Charity Commission would otherwise excite. It recognises 
the wide social and educational differences which exist between 
various parts of England, and provides that in the task of reform- 
ing our endowed schools due regard shall be paid to these differ- 
ences, and the needs of each district considered and dealt with by 
its inhabitants. Under such a system the work of reorganization 
will go on more slowly, perhaps more clumsily, than it would 
under an omnipotent central Board, but the new schools will have 
less monotonous uniformity of type, and will retain a power of 
healthy self-development. ‘The Commissioners express a wish 
that they could have proposed to let the members of the district 
Board be chosen by the people, instead of nominated by the 
Crown. We regret that they did not make this proposal. The 
want of interest in and intelligence regarding educational matters, 
which they remark in the middle-classes of England, is great— 
everybody admits it. But it might be better to have one or 
two incompetent or narrow-minded men on such a_ district 
Board, as representatives of the average ratepayer, rather than 
run the risk of losing the confidence of the people by having 
a Board composed exclusively of representatives of the squires 
and the clergy, with here and there a capitalist. Nothing but a 
surprisingly wise and conscientious selection—more wise and con- 
scientious than we have a right to expect from English Govern- 
ments—can give a nominee Board the same hold over the country 
that a Board wholly cr partially elective might hope to enjoy. . 

‘The.third part of the machinery for the government of schools 
is to be found in the local Boards of trustees, by whom the con- 
cerns of each individual school are managed. Most schools have 
such a Board now, but usually a lazy and careless one. The Com- 
missioners propose to vivify these by the infusion of a representa- 
tive element, by providing that no trustee shall be appointed for 
more than five years, and by making the Official District Commis- 
sioner an ex officio trustee of every school. Where there is no 
local governing body they would create one. 

Finally, it is proposed to call into existence an entirely new 
body, to be called the Council of Examinations, and to consist of 
six ‘members appointed by the Crown and two elected by each of 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London—all unpaid. 
This body would provide for the examination of all schools, 
issuing regulations and naming examiners; and would also under- 
take to examine and grant certificates to all persons desiring 
to enter the profession of teaching. Its certificates would be 
necessary to make a man eligible for a post in a public school; 
and its examinations would ee though this is not very 
clearly put, be open to women as well as to men. To it, more- 
over, would be assigned the function of quickening the interest of 
the public in education by issuing an annual report, and by sup- 
plying every kind of information respecting schools and 
endowments, and subjects of study. 


COUNTRY WORKHOUSE INFIRMARIES. 


HE Workhouse Infirmaries’ Association have done well not to 

rest satisfied with the victory they have already won. There 
are evils to be corrected in the rural districts quite as serious 
as those which have been partially remedied in London. A 
country workhouse has usually an advantage in the grea 
purity of the air in which it stands. But the sanitary conditions 
which exist outside a building prove nothing as to those w 
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exist inside. Bad drainage and deficient ventilation are more 
than sufficient to neutralize any superiority of situation. In 
many respects @ country workhouse is probably worse provided 
than one in London. The buildings are often smatler and less 
conveniently arranged, the classification of patients is not so well 
attended to, and there is even greater ignorance of the elementary 
principles of hygiene. When it is considered how lowa position 
some of the best London workhouses hold on these points, it 
needs very little reflection to convince us that a remote country 
Union is not likely to stand the test of inspection, How 
badly they stand it can hardly be known to the public until 


some alteration is made in what Mr. Ernest Hart happily calls the — 


stem of reporting in adjectives. Some of the Poor-law Inspectors 
seem to have a great repugnance to what are literally the “ dirty 
details” of their subject. They go over the sick wards in a work- 
house, and make a report which is perfectly correct, and, to their 
minds, no doubt perfectly represents the facts. But, to those who 


have no personal knowledge of such places, it conveys a wholly | 
wrong idea of how the case really stands. The classification of | 


the patients is defective”—no exception can be taken to this 
statement, but somehow it is not at all the same thing as being 
told that “people with bronchitis are put into beds with people 
with the itch,” and may think themselves fortunate if this is the 
worst fate that befalls them. Nor does this formula much help us 
to realize that in some workhouses persons just recovering from 
dangerous sickness are placed in the same ward with a noisy 
lunatic, perhaps on the theory that a little cheerful excitement 
romotes convalescence. So “insufficient attendance” often 
means “no labelling of bottles, neglect of giving the sick their 
proper diets or at the proper times ”—bringing a man water-gruel 
at one o'clock who has been ordered a mutton chop and 
porter at eleven. “Inadequate nursing,” again, may call 
up recollections of Mrs. Gamp or Betsy Prig; but it would 
hardly, without interpretation, be divined to stand for “the 
cline of black gangrened hands in mistake for dirt, the hold- 
ing a patient’s hand against a place hot enough to ignite a match,” 
or the bathing a child in scalding water and then rubbing off the 
blisters with a towel—a form of inadequate nursing which usually 
remedies itself by removing the patient beyond the need of further 
care, This is Mr. Hart’s commentary on the unexpressive gene- 
ralizations of some of these Reports, and the drift of it is certainly 
borne out by a passage quoted by the Archbishop of York from 
Mr. Cane’s Report. At a certain workhouse Mr. Cane 
found the infirmary in a very unsatisfactory state; there was no proper 
supply of water in the closets ; some of the beds were placed so near together 
as almost to touch; the rain was dripping through the ventilators in the 
ceiling on to the floors, and in one instance on to the bed; long wooden 
forms without backs were used instead of chairs; there were no proper 


dining-tables, table-cloths were not used; in one ward were seven small | 


children eating their dinners on the floor; they were in a dirty, neglected, 
and discreditable condition ; the medicines were handed over to the patients 
themselves, who took the contents or not as they were inclined ; there was, 
therefore, no security that the medicines were taken at all, or, if taken, that 
they were taken by the proper persons at the proper times, and in the pre- 
scribed quantities ; there was no proper means of washing the sick in these 
wards ; there was only one towel allowed for use in each ward in a week ; 
there were no proper bandbasins ; the women used their chamber utensils 
for washing purposes. 


This is not nice reading, but then people who are particular on 
such points must not read about workhouse infirmaries. 


The Metropolitan Poor Act of last year has done a good deal | 


to improve the treatment of the sick poor of London. It em- 
powers the Poor Law Board to combine unions and parishes into 
districts, and to compel each district to provide a proper asylum 
for the reception of sick and infirm paupers. These asylums are 
to be administered by a body of managers, partly elected by the 
Guardians of the several unions comprised in the district, and 

y nominated by the Poor-law Board. In addition to this 
pensaries are to be established for the distribution of medicines 
to the poor who are receiving outdoor relief. So far, then, as re- 
ae London, some of the most important points raised by the 

orkhouse Infirmaries’ Association may be considered as gained ; 
and the object of the deputation, which had an interview 
with Lord Devon last Saturday, was to urge the necessity 
of applying the same principles throughout the country. These 
principles may be reduced to two—the provision of “consolidated 
infirmaries where the rules of hospital management accepted in 
this and other European countries shall be adopted under skilled 
supervision,” and the maintenance of such infirmaries in a proper 


state by means of regular medical inspection. The last element | 


is absolutely essential to the permanence of the first. The existing 


y inspectors have quite enough to do in looking after the general | 


administration of poor relief; and even if they had the time, they 


have not the technical knowledge which is required for the | 


pepe inspection of hospitals. For this work a distinct class of 
killed officials is wanted. It is not enough to nominate a physi- 
cian here and there as one of the ordinary inspectors. Such an 
appointment will have no influence beyond the particular district 
assigned to him, and even in this district the other departments of 
an ap igi work will probably not be so well looked after, 
from the natural tendency of a professional man to lay most stress 
on the subjects which fall within his own province. argc omy | 
the regular inspectors should be appointed as at present, while, at 
the same time, there should be an auxiliary corps of medical 
inspectors charged with the special duty of reporting on the con- 
dition of workhouse infirmaries throughout England. 

It was said by somebody during the short Session last Novem- 
ber that all the Ministers were in their places except Lord 
Devon, who was directing the affairs of his Department from 


his retreat at Nice. If his speech in answer to the represen- 
tations of the deputation is any index to his general powers of 
administration, the Poor Law Board would get on equally well 
if Lord Devon had remained at Nice. With the exception 
of a remark that “he thought it would be more convenient 
that he should avoid going into particulars”—which we have 
no doubt did express his feelings most accurately—he said al- 
most nothing to the purpose. “It had been intimated in the 
course of the interview that the House of Common would not 
be disinclined ” to increase the powers of the Poor Law Board. 
“ He doubted whether past experience would quite realize that 
opinion.” Perhaps not, but as the question now is whether the 
ouse of Commons has changed its mind on this point, “ past 
experience” has nothing to do with it. The medical officers of 
each Union “would be required to keep a separate book for 
detailed information to be laid before the Guardians at each 
meeting.” We have never heard that the Guardians have not 
enough information as to the condition of the workhouse. The 
charge against them is that, having the information, they 
do not act upon it; therefore how this or any other 
“similar regulation” is to “secure a more effectual and 
more regular supervision over these matters” is a pro- 
blem which can made clear to none but oflicial intellects. 
“There was nothing to prevent the Guardians at present from 
establishing dispensaries in connexion with workhouses, and the 
Poor Law Board would have every disposition to aid them in that 
object.” There never has been anything to prevent the Guardians 
from aoe duty except the want of will, and the only aid 
the Poor Law Board can give towards overcoming this obstacle is 
to apply a little legislative compulsion. With reference to the 
appointment of a staff of Medical Inspectors,” Lord Devon, “ after 
expressing in general terms his approval of the present system of 
inspection, said it was the desire of the Board to do everything 
that was essential for curing the sick poor and restoring them to 
health.” Unluckily the two clauses of this sentence contradict 
one another. The “present system of inspection,” excellent as 
it is in many ways, breaks down when it comes to the question of 
“curing the sick poor.” It was open to Lord Devon to say that 
the Poor Law Board had nothing to do with this object, and that 
for that reason it did not intend to make any change, but after 
the imperative necessity of separate medical inspection for work- 
house infirmaries has been so abundantly demonstrated, it would 
have been more consistent either not to have approved of things as 
they are, or not to have expressed a desire to make them other 
than they are. 

Our criticism ought perhaps to be qualified by the admission that 
Lord Devon showed himself equal to starting two difficulties, It is 
needless to add that, having started them, he made no attempt to 
run them down. One of these difficulties arises from the fact that 
in many counties the workhouses of different Unions are a consi- 
derable distance—sometimes as much as sixteen miles—from one 
another, so that the establishment of district asylums would in- 
volve very long journeys on the part of the patients. But the Me- 
tropolitan Poor Act simply empowers the Poor-law authorities to 
combine Unions into districts, it does not compel them to do so; and 
| Supposing this provision to be made universal, the Poor Law Board 
, would still have to consider, in each separate case, whether it was 
, desirable to put the Act into execution. Because it was done in a 
| thickly populated neighbourhood, it would not follow that it must be 


| done where the circumstances were obviously unsuitable. What is 
_ the use of a central authority if it cannot be entrusted with the deter- 
mination of such questions as this. The other difficulty is more 
fundamental. “It must not be forgotten that these sick poor had to 
be supported by the ratepayers, many of whom were often poor 
themselves.” We believe that this difficulty can only be success- 
fully surmounted by much more sweeping changes in the system of 
poor relief than have yet been —— The argument, that it is 
cheaper to cure paupers as quic and as thoroughly as possible, 
does not seem to meet the case. The ratepayer may still complain 
that he cannot out of his own industry obtain the same advan- 
tages in sickness that the pauper is able to obtain out of the rates; 
and however this fact may be disguised, it does constitute a 
premium on pauperism. But why should not the advantages 
| derivable from improved organization, and the increased economy 
_ which results therefrom, be thrown open to all upon payment of 
' their share of the expenses? Let us assume that in a district in- 
firmary it costs on an ave 5s. a week to maintain a patient. 
Under the scheme we have indicated, those who were too peor 
to pay this sum would go in as paupers, while those who 
could afford it might enter as paying inmates. It will be 
objected that perhaps, if the ratepayer finds that by becoming a 
pauper he could obtain the same advantages as by paying §s., he 
would have no inducement to keep off the parish. We should rather 
reverse this argument, and say that when the ratepayer finds that 
by the payment of 5s. he can profit by the medical treatment 
afforded by the infirmary, he will have so much the less induce- 
ment to apply to the parish. It is assumed, of course, in this sug- 
stion, that the present system of workhouse infirmaries is doomed. 
Seon motives alike of humanity and economy we must provide for 
the proper treatment of sick paupers. If we make no further 
change, things will come to this pass, that the poor ratepayer will 
not be able to obtain the same advantages except at four or six 
times the cost at which they are dispensed to the pauper. Upon 
the plan we have suggested he would be able to obtain them at 
the same cost. Which of the two systems affords him most in- 
ducement to become a pauper ? 
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PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 
IV. 


M®: CHURCH, the American landscape-painter, whose name 
4¥E is now well enough known in this country to need no further 
introduction, was not quite satisfied with his famous picture of 
“ Niagara ” (exhibited in London some years ago, and recently at 
the Paris Universal Exhibition), so he has painted the Falls a 
second time, and now from the opposite side of the St. Lawrence. 
Mr. Church has frequently revisited Niagara since the appearance 
of his first picture, and seems to have experienced a kind of fasci- 
nation very common with landscape-painters, who, when they 
have painted a subject once, are often drawn to it again and again. 
Turner often revisited Wharfedale, and loved that vale so much 
that the sight of it moved him to tears, and we have known 
several instances, amongst less distinguished painters, of the most 
intense attachment to places where they have worked, so that they 
always intend to revisit them, and can never bear to bid them a 
final adieu. It is very natural that the majesty of Niagara should 
draw a painter back to it again and again, and though something 
might be said about the imprudence of attempting to repeat a 
success on the sume ground, Mr. Church, in puinting this second 
great picture of the wonderful Falls, has only given additional 
proof of the strength of the impression they had originally made 
upon him, 

This brings us to another aspect of the matter. Ought a 
landscape-painter to return to a place he has once painted, or 
simply to paint the impression of it which remains on his own 
mind? It is said to have been the opinion of Turner (setting aside 
his personal and piscatory affection for the river Wharfe) that 
painters acted foolishly in going back to the actual place when 
they wanted to paint it again, and that the image of it best worth 
copying was not that produced by the material locality upon the 
retina, but that which the memory had retained and the imagina- 
tion glorified. We believe, however, that a rule cannot be laid 
down which would be suitable to all varieties of genius, and 
that Mr. Church has done rightly in going again to nature rather 
than trust to his memory and imagination. For it must be 
admitted that, although Mr. Church is a painter of uncommon 
ability in his way, he is not at all an imaginative artist. Ile 
observes nature with great accuracy, his eye is just and well- 
trained, and he is very intelligent in the management of material, 
but his imaginative power is very moderate. Le is not a poet, 
but a most accomplished student of the phenomena of nature. 

Our readers may remember that Mr. Church’s former picture of 
the Falls of Niagara was an oblong, whereas this is an upright 
one ; the other also was in great part a study of the rapid just 
before the fall, whilst this is mainly a study of the fall itself and 
of the basin below it. If asked which of the two pictures we 
should most care to possess, we should be much embarrassed, for 
each illustrates and supplements the other. The two together are 
a splendid proof of what landscape-painting may do in a direction 
which, though secondary to poetical or creative art, is nevertheless 
equally important, and far more likely to be of service to the 
generality of mankind. 

‘In saying that Mr. Church is not a poet, we by no means wish 
to imply any deficiency in those sensibilities which are commonly 
called poetical; we mean only that he is not a creator. Of 
course, the creative gift can do nothing without these sensibilities ; 
but, on the other hand, the sensibilities are constantly found in 

at perfection without the creative gift. The difference is most 
foonilinr to us in music, where we find performance separated from 
invention, and where instrumentalists may earn the most splendid 
reputation without any rs power beyond that of reading 
music in their own way. Mr. Church is a landscape-painter of 
the same rank as the very best men who exhibit in Suffolk Street, 
but he has an advantage over the Coles and others in the un- 
common tact with which he has managed his appearances. It is 
well known in the book trade that nothing is more favourable to 
reputation than few but telling strokes for fame; an author ought 
not to be continually tapping at the door of the Temple, but 
should beat it open with two or three mighty efforts, as with a 
battering-ram. Now, as Mr. Church happened to be in inde- 
pendent circumstances—to be, in fact, what people will persist in 
calling an amateur, that is, an artist not depending upon art for 
daily oa tt devoted himself to great enterprises, and deter- 
mined to paint great subjects in the most important manner 
attainable by him. His fame is due as much to this art as to his 
pictorial power, though we have no wish to imply any deliciency 
in the latter. Mr. Church is an eminently skilful and accom- 
plished painter of the second class. 

The present picture has what is usually considered a disadvan- 
tage, in an exceedingly high horizon. It is, in fact, almost a 
bird’s-eye view of the basin under the fall, the spectator being on 
the level of the rapid above; and there is what, with regard to 
any subject less vast than this, might be criticized as an apparent 
exaggeration of perspective. In speaking of this as exaggerated 
rspective we may expose ourselves to some misunderstanding. 
aggerated perspective is quite as true as the other, because, in 
order to bring an object into what is called exaggerated perspec- 
tive, the spectator has only to put his eye near to it. In this 
matter everything depends upon the distance from which we are 
either accustomed to see things or to conceive of them. ‘The 
Great Eastern may be drawn from a distance which, relatively to 
her immense length, would be much smaller than that which would 
be suitable for ordinary vessels, and it is even necessary that she 
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should be drawn so to convey any adequate idea of her size. So 
with the Falls of Niagara, as the most striking marvel about them 
is their immensity, it is right to choose a point relatively ve 
near to them, and we are of opinion that, in the selection of his 
point of view, Mr. Church has proved the soundness of his 
judgment. The height from which the basin is seen (about 
150 feet) increased enormously the difficulty of painting it, but 
Mr. Church has quite successfully contended with this difficult 
and has produced a study of water in motion which is decidedly 
the most learned and consummate study of water we have ever 
met with. 


The effect is much the same as that of the preceding picture, 
The sky is of a dull dusty warm gray, with warm white clouds 
low on the horizon. The woods on the distant Canadian shore are 
obscured by the mist rising from the fall, which adds immensely 
to the artistic availableness of the subject. The reader will 
remember that the falls are divided by a mass of rock which js 
crowned by a dense wood; this wood is also obscured by mist, 
but partially, and much less so than that in the distance; and 
the eflects of mist on these woods are full of interesting study, 
and surprisingly truthful. Let us now follow the fall from 
the Canadian shore to the American, from which we see it, 
First, we have three or four white cascades like a Swiss fall, 
then a rather broader mass, and then for a space we see no 
water at all on account of the rising mist. A little to the left 
of the mist, however, there is a broad sheet of pure emerald, whose 
translucent beauty, though it really covers only a few square inches 
of canvass, leads the imagination to give an ideal splendour to the 
whole waterfall. It is often wonderful how an explanatory 
passage of this kind will glorify a whole picture. The painter tells 
us that under certain conditions the water of Niagara is something 
between a sapphire and an emerald, and forthwith the great 
cascade, though broken into foam and dulled by all manner of 
surface-reflections, seems clear and pure as the deep sea. This 
transparent passage is followed by one of dull, opaque white, and 
then we come to the rocks in mid-stream, whose thick vegetation 
is watered by the ever-ascending mist and trembles at the eternal 
thunder. From here to the spectator iz nothing but the rippling 
rapid above, and the ragged sheet of heavily-falling water, losing 
itself below in masses of rolling cloud. In the way of immediate 
foreground we have a cliff to the left, and before us its scattered 
débris. 

The most original passage remains to be described. Below 
every waterfall there is a pool, whose motion is in great part de- 
termined by the continual rising from below of the water which 
the force of the cascade has driven down to the very bed of the 
river, A fall like Niagara actually dives and strikes the bottom, 
from which it continually rebounds, The effects on the surface 
of the pool are amongst the most curious of all the phenomena of 
water. One very remarkable result is that, although there may 
be nothing like what we are accustomed to call a wave, the water 
is not level; it often perceptibly rises into gentle eminences, flow- 
ing away from these in all directions. Sometimes the whole pool 
is visibly, though slightly domed, and this, from Mr. Church's 
record, appears to be the case with Niagara. ‘There was no great 
technical difficulty in rendering this appearance, but Mr. Church 
has achieved a very great feat in his interpretation of the surface- 
markings; we have never seen the lines of currents and the 
stretching streaks of foam more thoroughly studied than in this 
picture. The difficulty of painting such a large space of water 
would have been great under any circumstances, but in this case, 
when it is covered with elaborate markings, every one of which 
is a result of motions and forces exceedingly difficult to analyse 
and comprehend, and seen from such a height that all these 
markings must be thoroughly mapped out, the difficulty is so tre- 
mendous that nothing but very extraordinary powers of observation 
and memory could have overcome it. 


Whilst gladly and warmly recognising these powers of truthful 
representation, we are, however, compelled to make certain 
reserves. Mr. Church is not, in our view, an artist of the highest 
class, and there is no probability that he will ever become one. 
The art that he produces is highly valuable and interesting, and 
richly deserves the success that has attended it; but Mr. Church’s 
manner as a painter is not a great manner, nor would it be safe 
for him to attempt to paint in a great manner. He never 
reaches any of those marvellously synthetic and concentrated 
kinds of expression in which the greatest painters have usually 
excelled. We should doubt whether, in any true and greut 
sense, he is able to sketch. Few artists can sketch, but unless 
they can there is little chance of their becoming great painters. 
Mr: Church paints rocks and trees about as well as our English 
landscape-painters usually paint them, but excels most of them 
in skies, and nearly all of them in the scientific knowledge 
of water. lis characteristics are those of a devoted student 
of nature rather than of a votary of art, and nature, rather than 
art, seems to be the power that fascinates and enslaves him. !n 
this respect he is in close sympathy with many of the best 
people living in these days; and though it may be occasionally 
necessary to defend art against the active and enterprising clan of 
the naturalists, we have a great respect for them, and an especial 
respect for such a true and brave leader as Mr. Church. ‘The 
value of his labours must always be scientifically and historically 
considerable, and if the lamentable news that the waters of 
Niagara are working out another passage, and that the falls will 
soon cease to exist, should unhappily prove to be well-founded, 
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future generations may come to this picture as a splendid page of 
the world’s physical history, a true and faithful record of a great 
marvel of the past. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Ts series of Monday Popular Concerts now drawing to a 
close may be favourably compared with any of its prede- 
cessors. From among twenty-seven performances scarcely one 
can be singled out of which the programme did not offer some 

int or points of special interest. The concerts of 1866-7 were 
conducted with uncommon spirit and attended with uncommon 
guecess—a success in a great measure attributable to several very 
interesting revivals; but instead of relying, as he might well do 

n what the labour and experience of nine years have placed 

at his disposal, the director, Mr. S. Arthur Chappell, appears 
desirous of further enlarging his repertory, the printed catalogue 
of which is in itself a curiosity. In constructing his programmes, 
Mr. Chappell still has chiefly recourse to the acknowledged 
masters, and ventures on few experiments. His avowed object 
from the beginning was to make known to the multitude those 
treasures of art which were formerly known only to the few; 
and as Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and the rest addressed 
themselves to the civilized world, and not exclusively to a pri- 
vileged class, he is justified in adhering as closely as practicable 
to this policy until all the best works of the tried composers 
have, through repeated performances, become familiar to his 
audience. ‘Ihe time must arrive when a vast musical public, 
instructed largely by the Monday Popular Concerts, will be able 
to judge for itself of the merits of new works, and test them 
by the standard of recognised models. Meanwhile, the more of 

e great masters, and the less of their humble imitators, the 
better. Those hopeless dreamers who, without having acquired 
even the rudiments of art, imagine that they are travelling 
onward from the point at which Beethoven stood still—in other 
words, that they are going where Beethoven would have gone 
had he lived long enough to advance—should be kept at a 
distance. They have no business in Mr. Chappell’s Temple, 
because they have no sympathy with his purpose. 

In reviewing the Monday Popular Concerts it is of more im- 
portance to take into consideration the works performed than the 
manner of their performance. The seven concerts that preceded 
Christmas, and the nine that began the present year, did not enjoy 
the inestimable advantage of Herr Joachim’s aid, as leading violin; 
but they were full of genuine interest. Herr Ludwig Straus and 
M. Sainton are both excellent players; and Signor Piatti, who is 

from one end of the season to the other, knows no rival 
asa violoncellist; so that, with Herr L. Ries, second violin from 
the commencement, and Mr. Henry Blagrove, who holds the 
me of principal tenor, left vacant by the death of Mr. H. 
ebb, the quartets were invariably well executed. Herr Joachim 
made his first appearance in the middle of last month, and has 
taken part in every concert since. The pianists most frequently 
heard have been Mr. Charles Hallé, who began early in November, 
and Madame Schumann, who appeared at the end of January. 
Herr Pauer has played at some three or four concerts, and Madame 
Arabella Goddard at some four or five. 

Beethoven, according to established custom, has occupied the 
prominent position which in such entertainments belongs by right 
to the greatest and, considering the intrinsic value of his art- 
work, most prolific of instrumental composers. His quartets, 
quintets, trios, pianoforte sonatas, &c., have been repeatedly brought 
forward, and in no single instance has any composition of his 
failed to evoke sympathy. Excepting the G major and G minor, 
Op. 49, which, being mere trifles, do not count, all his pianoforte 
sonatas but two had already been introduced at the Monday 
Popular Concerts. These two were No. 1, Op. 14 (in E), and the 
so-termed “ sonatina,” Op. 79 (in G), both of which Mr. Charles 
Hallé, who had played r ahs at his own “ Beethoven Recitals,” 

now made familiar to a very different, a much more numerous, 
and, it can hardly be denied, a far superior audience to that which 
attends his “ Academic” lectures in the summer, where he 
perpen after his manner, to a select and admiring coterie. 
Last year Mr. Hallé produced the first sonata of Op. 2, in F minor, 
in which the young Beethoven at once proclaims himself a worthy 
rival of Mozart; and Madame Arabella Goddard filled up an 


' and C (the “ Jupiter ”)—were com 


awkward gap by boldly grappling with the enormously difficult | 
one in B flat, Or . 106, yin proportions of which have | 
gained it the title of “the Ninth Symphony for the Piano”; so | 
that not one of the 30 solo sonatas of Beethoven remains to be | 
heard by Mr. Chappell’s intelligent and appreciative audiences. 
A chance might now be mated to his lesser works for the | 
Pianoforte—his rondos, variations, &c.—which are all more or less | 
genial and engaging. Another service rendered by Mr. Hallé during | 
the early part of the winter was the introduction, for the first time, 
of the truly Mozart-like quintet in E flat, Op. 16, for pianoforte and 
wind instruments, which delighted every hearer. Madame Arabella 
Goddard, too, never behindhand where good music is concerned, 
has completed the series of sonatas for pianoforte and violin, by 
rforming, with Herr Straus, the earliest of the ten—the one in 
), first of the three inscribed to Antonio Salieri, Mozart’s Italian 
rival, who gave lessons to Beethoven in dramatic music, which 
about the same effect upon Beethoven as the lessons in 
ony and counterpoint which he gave to Franz Schubert had 
upon Schubert—in each instance the pupil being too much for 


© master. These additions to the repertory of Beethoven, all of 


whose quartets, quintets, &c., had already been included, would 
alone suffice to mark the season. But there were other novel- 
ties which court attention. Mozart, whose unimaginable wealth 
of resources is still scarcely more than half explored, has been 
allowed to speak twice in language unfamiliar to the frequenters 
of St. James's Hall. The melodious and beautiful trio in E major 
of that master was 5 mg for the first time by Mr. Hallé, in 
conjunction with Herr Straus and Signor Piatti, and caused 
a general feeling of surprise that it should so long have been 
neglected. ‘this trio, the sixth of eight trios by Mozart for 
piano, violin, and violoncello, was written in 1788, the year in 
which the three famous orchestral symphonies—in E flat, G minor, 
Again, Madame Ara- 
bella Goddard, as zealous for Mozart as for Beethoven, made 
> acquainted with the charming sonata in B flat, the 
third of six sonatas for pianoforte composed in 1777, to which 
Mozart refers in several letters, he having himself performed them 
at Augsburg, Munich, and elsewhere. 

Among the welcome revivals must also be mentioned a quartet 
in C major and a quartet in F minor by Haydn, the first (one of 
ten quartets written by him in that primitive key) brought 
forward by Herr Straus, the last by M. Sainton. Each of these 
is remarkable, more particularly the quartet in F minor, which 
contains a finale in the fugued style, de ing Haydn as a contra- 
puntal writer at his very best. Mr. Chappell has now vouchsafed 
to us 22 of the 83 quartets by the father of instrumental music ; 
and we shall look to him from time to time for further specimens. 
He must not leave all to his “head fiddler,” whoever the “head 
fiddler” at the period may happen to be, but must select occa- 
sionally for himself. No doubt a good many of the best of Haydn’s 
quartets have been heard; but others not less worthy considera- 
tion remain behind. 

Even Handel has been ransacked for new contributions to the 
Monday Popular Concerts. All that was known of him before by 
the St. James’s Hall public, except an organ concerto or two 
introduced by Mr. Best and Mr. E. y Hopkins in 1859, consis 
of some fugues and other selections from his Suites de Pitces, and 
—= the fugue in E minor, and the variations on the air of 
“The Harmonious Blacksmith” (so often played by Madame 
Goddard) ; but Herr Straus had fished out of the waters of oblivion 
a sonata in A major, one of six violin solos composed by Handel 
for a certain Prince of Wales, and introduced it, with a somewhat 

retentious accompaniment from the pen of Herr Ferdinand 
David—violinist of violinists at Leipsic, just as M. Alard used 
to be violinist of violinists at Paris. This sonata is not of re- 
markable value. Nevertheless, a greater than Herr Straus, no 
other than Herr Joachim, thought proper to play it also; and, 
because Herr Joachim played it, the majority of the audience 
became enthusiastic, found it delightful, and encored the last 
movement. To the best of our belief, however, Handel himself 
would have derived little pleasure from a public performance of 
this, or, indeed, any sonata of the series. Nor would Handel’s 
contemporary, J. S. Bach, in all probability have cared to hear, 
under similar circumstances, the prélude, allemande and courante 
from his own six violoncello sonatas, incomparably as they were 
executed by Signor Piatti. These pieces of Bach, in fact, were 
merely intended as mechanical exercises. 

Hummel’s not very lively quintet in E flat minor, for pianoforte 
and string instruments, introduced by Mr. Hallé, probably to 
exhibit the extreme glibness of his fingers, was another novelty. 
But of all the pieces by this Mozart-and-water composer, his 
celebrated septet in D minor, for piano, wind, and strings, his best 

ianoforte sonata, in F minor, Op. 40, and his longest, most ela- 
Seate and most difficult, in D major, Op. 106 (the F minor 
introduced by Herr Pauer, the D major by Madame Goddard), 
had alone made a genuine impression. The “ Military Septet,” 
and the pianoforte trios, Op. 12, 83, and 93, fell comparatively 
dead ; and so now did the quintet in E flat minor—about as stale 
and dull a piece of work as anything extant of its kind. Some 
Lieder ohne Worte, by M. Stephen Heller, also introduced into 
a recent programme by Mr. Hallé, ought never to have found 
a hearing at the Monday Popular Concerts; nor were they heard, 
as the saying is, “with rapture.” M. Heller has written much 
better things than these, which Mr. Hallé, who is well aware 
of the fact, might have borne in mind. Jutinitely more 
acceptable—acceptable, in short, in the amplest sense—was the 
solo sonata in A minor, of Schubert, Op. 42, one of the most 
original, romantic, and beautiful works which that great genius, 
who achieved so much during his brief sojourn among us, has 
dedicated to the piano. For this Mr. Hallé, who has played it at 
two concerts, is entitled to the thanks of amateurs, and would be 
still more entitled to their gratitude had he given the trio of the 


| scherzo in the proper movement—that is, just a little slower (“un 


pit lento”) than the first theme—instead of turning it into a 
ind of sentimental after-dinner song. 

Last and most interesting among the things unknown till now, 
and made known through the Monday ~— Concerts, must 
be named an eighth book of Lieder ohne Worte, a solo piano- 
forte sonata in 3 flat, and a sextet in D, for pianoforte and 
string instruments, by Mendelssohn. The sonata would have 
been welcome for its wonderful scherzo alone, had it exhibited 
no other claim; while the sextet, written when the composer 
was little more than fifteen, is another remarkable instance 
of a precocity unparalleled in the history of the musical art. 
These, as well as the Lieder ohne Worte, were brought to 
light by Madame Arabella Goddard—the Lieder (on two different 
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oceasions) early in the season, the sonata and sextet at her 
benefit-concert a fortnight since. The hearty and spontaneous 
welcome they received was not merely a recognition of the 
perfect style in which they were executed, but an argument on 
the side of those who maintain that not one of the works of 
Mendelssohn still in manuscript should be suppressed. Nothing 
less, indeed, than the delivery of them all to the public, with such 
information as to dates and circumstances as the surviving 
relatives in whose possession they are should be able to procure 
without difficulty, can satisfy the lovers of Mendelssohn’s music— 
now, thanks to a healthier taste, in Germany as elsewhere, day 
after day becoming more numerous and influential. A general 
impression exists that the eighth book of Lieder ohne Worte is, 
on the whole, equal to any of its seven predecessors; that the 
sonata in B flat is quite as fine as the sonata in E, printed 
more than thirty years ago; and that the sextet is fully 
worthy to rank with the quartets in F minor and B minor, 
composed very nearly about the same period. In presenee of this 
almost unanimous conviction (the dissenters being the small 
minority of Schumannites, who on principle depreciate Men- 
delssohn), the musical world at large will not be content with 
half measures. The Trumpet Overture and the Reformation 
Symphony (the latter received everywhere with enthusiasm) have 
strengthened the belief that Mendelssohn has left nothing that 
would tend in any degree to lessen his renown; and as the MSS. 
that remain cannot with propriety be burnt, the best thing to do 
is to publish them. 

So much for the novelties which have distinguished this 
brilliant series of concerts. That the pieces long established in the 
favour of Mr. a audience have held their ground in spite 
of the new revivals may easily be believed. ‘Thus, the septet of 
Beethoven, which even Haydn envied the young genius, his not 
over docile pupil; the quintet in A of Mozart, for clarionet and 
string instruments, which might be christened “The Lazarus 
Quintet,” in honour of the excellent professor who delivers the 
principal part so well; the two pianoforte trios, and two sonatas 
for piano and violoncello, of Mendelssohn; the pianoforte trio in 
G, liveliest of Haydn’s lively inspirations ; the “ Kreutzer” sonata, 
for piano and violin, and serenade-trio in D, for violin, tenor, and 
violoncello, of Beethoven; Mozart’s divertimento in the same key, 
for string quartet and two horns (one of seven), &c., have been heard, 
from time to time, with ever-increasing satistaction. To these may 
now fairly be added Schubert’s capital octet in F major, for wind 
and string instruments, a work which has done more to enhance 
the popularity of its composer than any other—why, it would not 
be easy to say; for, full of beauties as it undoubtedly is, the octet 
cannot justly be placed higher than the quartets in A minor and 
D minor, the pianoforte trios in B flat and E flat, or the Funtaisie- 
Sonate for pianoforte in G major (originally introduced by Madame 
Goddard), perhaps the most fascinating of Schubert's composi- 
tions, all of which have been given this season. ‘The more of 
Schubert, however, the better, if only as a_ set-off against 
Schumann, whose string quartet in A minor (the first movement 
of which, by a strange os is in F major), pianoforte quintet 
in E flat, and trio in D minor—the last two very properly intro- 
duced in honour of Madame Schumann, who plays her late 
husband’s music with such enthusiasm as to win sympathy for 
what might otherwise create only ye te with other pieces 
of less importance, been repeated. The newly awakened interest in 
Schubert is a healthy sign; but the endeavour to make Schumann 

ass for a great genius and a greater master is just the opposite. 
Happily, in the end, one must succeed, while the other no less cer- 
tainly must fail; and as it has already turned out at the Crystal 
Palace, where Mr. Manns does his utmost to make Schumann’s 
orchestral musie acceptable, so will it turn out at the Monday 
Popular Concerts, with his chamber music. There is more of 
genuine melody and invention in the somewhat rambling fantasia of 
Schubert for pianoforte and violin, introduced by Mr. Hallé and Herr 
Joachim on Monday last, than in all the compositions of Schumann 
with which we have the advantage of being acquainted. Schubert 
was a musician born; Schumann might have expressed his 
thoughts just as earnestly and with more convincing eloquence 
through any other medium than that of the language of his choice. 
At the same time Mr. Chappell cannot fairly be blamed for ex- 
ploring any new field that is open to him; and if he succeeds in 
making Schumann’s music pass for genuine, like that of Beethoven 
and the rest, he will have accomplished a miracle that will add 
still further to the renown of his Monday Popular Concerts. 

That the engagement, season after season, of Herr Joachim is of 
essential importance no one can doubt. This greatest of all violin- 
ists was never playing more superbly than now. In Beethoven’s 
“ Rasoumofisky ” quartet No. 2 (E minor), on the night of his first 
appearance, and subsequently in Mozart’s divine G minor quintet, 
the E minor quartet of Mendelssohn, No. 2, Op. 44, Mozart’s 
No. 6, in C, the second of Beethoven’s quintets (C major), and 
(most remarkable of all) the great quartet in A minor of the same 
unequalled master, one of the so-called “ Posthumous,” Herr 
Joachim, more emphatically than ever, has shown that in accord- 
ing to him the very highest position that can possibly be held by 
an executive artist the connoisseurs of England, like the connois- 
seurs of Europe generally, have done him no more than justice. 
At the same time Herr Joachim must allow that nowhere else in 
Europe can he meet with a compeer on another instrument 
in every way so worthy to be associated with him as Signor 
Piatti. It is something for “unmusical England” to boast of, 
that when this unparalleled German comes among us we can 


furnish him with am Italian violoncellist like Signor Piatti for hi 
quartets, and an English pianist like Madame Goddard “ 
duets and trios. 

Of the vocal music, which at these entertainments is usually of 
subordinate interest, it is enough to say that it has been general} 
well selected, for the most part well sung, and—Mr. ‘Benedic 
retaining the post he has held from the beginni invariably 
well accompanied 

At the concert last year for the “benefit” of the director—in 
accordance with custom the final concert of the series—Bach’s 
concerto in D minor for three pianofortes, performed by the three 
pianists who had shared among them the chief honours of their 
department (Madame Schumann, Madame Goddard, and Mr. 
Hallé) was the ny attraction, and created the lively sen- 
sation which might have been anticipated. There were no 
the old design followed reye- 
rentially, the original finale of the concerto bei iven, instead 
of the first allegro of the concerto in C het ng which (trans- 
posed into D for the purpose) had been frequently preferred, 
in consequence of the imagined weakness of the one and the 
superior strength of the other. The extraordinary enthusiasm 
created by this performance is still remembered; and no 
attraction could possibly have been invented for the last concert of 
the present series than another performance of the same kind, by 
the same artists, the piece now selected being the triple concerto 
in C major itself, to be played, as the phrase is, “ in its integrity,” 
and accompanied, as was its companion, by MM. Joachim, L. 
Ries, H. B ve, and Piatti (string quartet). We refer to this 
in advance, both because it will be a worthy climax to the 
season, and because we may not have occasion again for some time 
to speak of the Monday Popular Concerts. 


REVIEWS. 


MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME.* 


VE-AND-TWENTY years ago the Roman History of 

Niebuhr was dominant at Oxford. An examination in Livy 
was practically an examination in Niebuhr. If any shrank from 
the task of getting uP Niebuhr himself in the crib—few in those 
days ventured on the High-Dutch text—to such Arnold acted as 
the prophet of Niebuhr. Men whom oceans now separate took 
in those days sweet counsel together, in college gardens or by the 
banks of canals, strengthening each other’s memory in the wars 
of the A®quians and Volscians as mapped out the great 
authority. But a University is, beyond all others, the place of 
change, the place where the wisdom of forefathers, and even of 
elder brothers, is least regarded. Since those days, generation 
after generation has passed through the world of Oxford, each 
lmowing less of Niebuhr than the one before it. The fall of 
Niebuhr was, we believe, followed by a period—shall we call it 
a period of anarchy or of tyranny ?—when no inspired modem 
interpreter was recognised, but when men fell back on the text of 
Livy himself. The Commonwealth, in short, was without a 
master; Sulla had gone, and Cyesar had not yet appeared. Dr. 
Liddell’s attempt at grasping the vacant post came hardly 
to more than that of Marcus oo The idols of Oxford men 
are sometimes a little strange, but they at least expect that their 
guide should be able to construe his books. At last Mommsen 
arose, and, at the time of our last advices, Mommsen ruled in the 
University without a competitor. We speak cautiously, because 
of the swift march of all Oxford doings. e never have any cer- 
tainty whether the brilliant discovery of last term may not be a 
sign of old fogyism this term. The statutes passed by acclamation 
a year back are by this time dragged through the dirt like the 
images of Sejanus. So we do not affirm positively that Mommsen 
is at this moment the supreme authority on Roman History at 
Oxford. We only say that he was so the last time that we heard 
any news upon the subject. ’ 

e half regret, but we are not in the least surprised at, the 
position which Mommsen’s work has won. It is a position which 
in many respects is fully deserved. Mommsen has many of the 
highest qualities of an historian. First of all, he has the qualifi- 
cation which is the groundwork of all others; he is a thorough, a 
consummate, scholar. We stand aghast at some of his statements 
and inferences, but we never catch him in a blunder. On the con- 
trary he is thoroughly master—master in a way of which few men 
ever have been—of the history, the antiquities, the language and 
philology, of the people of whom he writes. He has worthily won 
the right to be heard on any point on which he speaks, and the 
corresponding right, whenever we think him wrong, to be an- 
pee If we hold him, as we do, to be in many ways a 
untrustworthy guide, it is on grounds poles asunder from any 
charge of ignorance, carelessness, or inaccuracy. : 

To this sterling merit Mommsen adds another merit equally 
sterling. He always tells his story clearly; he often tells it wi 
extraordinary force. We quarrel with much both in his matter 
and in his manner, but his book contains many passages OF | 
highest historic power. To take instances from the parts which, 
coming last, we have last read, it would be very hard to surpass 


* The History of Rome. By Theodor Mommsen. ‘Translated, with the 
Author’s wane: Af and Additions, by the Rey. William P. Dickson, D.D. 
With a Preface by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz. 4 vols. London: 
Bentley. 1862-1866. 
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Mommsen’s description of the state of Gaul at the time of Caesar's 
invasion, of the warfare of the Parthians against Crassus, and, 
above all, of the whole career, especially the legislation, of Caesar. 
We are here fairly carried away in spite of ourselves. We think 
of another historian of Czesar, and we try to measure the gap, not 
by stadia but 7 

In this last quality Mommsen is the exact opposite of Niebuhr. 
Niebuhr could not tell a story; he could hardly make an intelligible 
statement. His setting forth of his own opinions is so jumbled 

with his citations and his arguments that it is no slight work 
to know what his opinions are. He pours forth as it were the 
whole workings of his own mind upon the subject, and we cannot 
always tell the last stage from the first. Mommsen, on the other 
hand, without troubling us with the process, gives us the results 
in the clearest shape. We should very often like to ask him his 
yeason or authority for saying this or that. We never feel any 
need to ask him, as we should very often like to ask Niebuhr, 
what it is that he means to say. 

Here then are merits real and great, enough of themselves to 
account for Mommsen’s having many and zealous disciples. And, 
though we have a long bill of indictment to bring against him, 
most of our charges are charges of faults which have somewhat 
of the nature of merits, or which at any rate may easily be mis- 
taken for merits. Mommsen has faults, but we cannot say that he 
has failings. His errors are never on the side of weakness or 
defect. They are errors on a grand scale. If Mommsen made 
history instead of writing it, we could fancy him committing a 

crime ; we could not fancy him playing a shabby trick. He 
might level acity with the ground, he might behead four thousand 
prisoners in a day, but he would not vex an unlucky newspaper 
editor with the small shot of a Correctional Police. There is 
nothing weak or petty about him from beginning to end. His 
faults are all of them of a striking, and what to many people are of 
ataking kind. Loremost among these faults we reckon his dari 
dogmatism—the way in which he requires us to believe, on his sole 
ipse dixit, without the shadow either of argument or of authority, 
things which we have never before heard of, as if they were things 
which no man had ever thought of doubting. But we have no 
doubi that to many people this very daring is attractive. We can 
fancy its being specially attractive to the present generation of young 
Oxford men. It gratifies the love of novelty and paradox, and it 
gratifies it in a grand sort of way. There is a special temptation 
blindly to follow a man who clearly is not a fool, who no doubt 
could, if he chose, give a reason for everything that he says, but 
who deals with things too much in the grand style to stoop to give 
any reasons. Niebuhr gives you elaborate theories about the 
early history of Rome, but he also gives you, though ina some- 
what clumsy way, his reasons for forming those theories. In this 
there is a. certain confession of weakness. But when Mommsen 
ges you theories equally startling in a calm way as if there never 
been and never could be any doubt about them, his very con- 
fidence in himself is apt to breed confidence in a certain class of 
readers. Mommsen and Niebuhr, in short, remind us of the story 
of the general who, when appointed to the governorship of a West 
India island, found that he had also to act asa judge. As long.as 
he did not give his reasons, his judgments gave universal satisfae- 
tion, but when, fancying himself a great lawyer, he ventured to 
give his reasons, his judgment was at once appealed against. So 
We suspect that there is a class of readers who never think of 
appealing from Mommsen, while they would at once appeal from 
Niebuhr. On ourselves we confess that the effect is different. 
We see that what Mommsen says is always very clear and very 
taking ; we think it very likely that he has good reasons for what 
he says ; but we certainly should be better pleased if he gave us 
his reasons and quoted his authorities. 

We can fancy again that many tastes are pleased, though our 
own are distinctly offended, at the way in which Mommsen deals 
with various matters, and especially with various persons whom 
other writers have taught us toreverence. Mommsen can be grave 
and earnest when he chooses, but he too often chooses to treat 
things and persons in a vein of low sarcasm which we must look 
upon as altogether unworthy of his subject. Whatever and who- 
ever displeases Mommsen is sure to be set upon by him with a 
torrent of what we can call nothing but vulgar slang. All sorts of 
queer compounds, of strange and low allusions, are hurled at the 
heads of men for whom we are old-fashioned enough to confess a 
certain vespect, Why are Pompeius and Cato to be always 
called names? ‘Though to be sure, as to Cato, Mommsen does 
not keep on to the end exactly as he begins. At first he does 
nothing but mock at him; but towards the end of his tale, 
Mommsen seems to be impressed for once with the real grandeur 
of an honest man. And worse still is his treatment of Cicero. 
The weaknesses of Cicero's character are manifest, and no honest 
historian will try to hide them. But surely he is not a man 
whom it is right or decent to make a mere mark for contemptuous 
Jeers, for his name never to be uttered without some epithet of 
scorn, ‘This kind of thing seems to us to be bad in every way. 
It is bad in point of taste and art, and it is thoroughly unfair 
us a matter of history. 

This last point is closely connected with another fault. We 
mean Mommsen’s custom of using strange words, and common 
Words in strange senses—words and senses which often seem 
still stranger in the English than they do in the German. 
We believe that it is just allowable in German to call Sulla 
a “Regent”: it certainly is not allowable in English. Here, 


it may be said, the fault lies directly with Dr. Dickson and | 


a way of using words like this “ ” which would pass 
umnoticed. if they came only casually, as if they were technical 
terms. In fact Mommeen confers titles on his characters out of 
his own head.. If we find Sulla and others systematically called 
“ Regent,” even in German, much more in English, it is for 
the reader to avoid the notion that a “ Regent” was areal deseri 
tion used at the time. It is still worse when Mommeen. peraee 
speaks of Caesar as “Monarch” and even as “ King.” We see 
what he means; it is meant as a forcible way of saying that 
Ceesar’s power was really kingly, that the commonwealth had 
become a praetical monarchy. e suspect also that he means to 
contrast the despotism of the first Czesar, certainly the more openly 
avowed of the two, with the more carefully veiled despotism of 
the second. Still we cannot think that it is a right way of ex- 
sing the truth to call Cesar, not in a bit of passing rhetoric, 

t frequently and deliberately, Monareh andeven King. It cannot 
fail to convey a false idea to the reader. Mommsen, too, is not 
free from the fashionable way of personifying this and that, Revo- 
lution and Reaction and so forth, though he does not the 
fashion so far as many French writers. But throughout he has 
a way of using words of his own making or choosing in this. sort 
of technical fashion of which we cannot approve. The Regency 
of Sulla and the Monarchy of Caesar are only two cases among 
many. This tendency can hardly be separated from views of 
facts which we cannot but look upon as erroneous. Mommeen, 
with the rise of the coming Empire in his head, goes back as far 
as the Gracchi, and thinks that Caius co ated, or at. least 
dreamed of, something like kingship. For this we cannot see a 
shadow of evidence. 

Mommsen’s style, strictly so called, is a matter rather for 
German than for English critics; yet the interest: which we take 
in a noble and ikindved tongue, a tongue whose Europeau im- 
portance is daily growing, compels us to say a few words. We 
are doubtless behind the age when we pronounce Mommsen to be 
one of the worst corrupters of our common Teutonic 
High-Dutch, like lish, is just now exposed to an inroad of 
Latin, or rather French, words, which it seems to be looked on.as 
high-polite to prefer to the tongue of our common fathers. And 
there is a enn between the two cases which makes the 
fault on the part of our Continental brethren still more unpardon- 
able than it is among ourselves. An Englishman cannot speak 
= ure Teutonic, if he wishes; a High-Dutchman may. 
‘irst of all, owing to early events in our history, there is a certain 
class of Romance words which have been naturalized in English 
for ages, and against which no one wishes to say anything. 
Secondly, our language seems to have to a great. degree lost its 
flexibility and power of throwing off new words, so that the 
stoutest Teutonic purist cannot forbid the use of Romance words 
to express ideas which are at all technical or abstract. We are 
of course using them freely as we now write. But neither 
of these necessities is laid on the High-Dutchman. There 
is nothing in his tongue answering to what we may call the 
Norman, as op to the Latin or French, infusion into our 
language, and the number of the purely Latin words introduced 
at all an early date is not very large. And as for new words, the 
High-Dutch tongue, unlike our own, can make them as readily 
now as it could a thousand years back. If a German wants a new 
word for a new thought, he has nothing to do but to make it in 
his own tongue. Yet, in defiance of all this, the German language 
is being flooded with every kind of absurd French invention, 
orientiren, bornirt, nobody knows what; we look for a speedy 
day when mangiren and diren will supplant essen and sagen. No 
one is a greater sinner in this way than Mommsen; he seems to 
take a distinct delight in corrupting the speech of. his fathers to 
the extremest point. Why talk about “Insurgenten ” and “Con- 
currenten” and “ Proclamationen” and “ Patrouillen,” why give 
us such foul compounds as ‘ Coteriewesen ” and “ Rabulistenart” ? 
We have not come across any German writer of the same preten- 
sion as Mommsen who is in this respect so guilty as Mommsen. 
His fellow-worker in the series in which his history is published, 
Ernst Curtius, the historian of Greece, writes a language which, 
though og not quite the language of a hundred years past, is 
at any rate Duteh and not Welsh. “Lond us tiitsch biyben,” 
said the old Swabian; “die wiilsch Zung ist untrii.’ But 
Mommsen at least acts on quite a different principle. 

At the same time we must add in fairness that Monnmsen’s 
style, allowing for his strange words and strange uses of words, is 
singularly clear, and often forcible. One has not with him, as 
with some German writers, to wander up and down a sentence in 
hopeless ignorance where one is, and to seek forthe verb among 
thickets and quagmires miles away from its nominative case. But 
then this is equally true of Ernst Curtius, without the sad draw- 
back of Mommsen’s language. Dr. Dickson's translation, as far as 
we have compared it with the original, which we have done 
through many pages, is carefully and accurately done. He very 
seldom mistakes his author’s meaning, and he commonly expresses 
it with all clearness. His fault is rather that he sticks so closely 
to the words of his author that his own sentences are rather 
German than English. This makes the English translation a 
little unpleasant to read. 

But there is a fault in Mommsen’s work, far graver than any of 
which we have spoken, and one which we think is of itself enough 
to make the book unfit for the position which it now holds at 
Oxford. It is not too much to say that Mommsen has no notion 
whatever of right and wrong. It is not so much that he applauds 
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wrong actions, as that he does not seem to know that right and 
wrong have og to do with the matter. No one has set forth 
more clearly than Mommsen the various stages of the process by 
which Rome gradually reduced the States round the Mediterranean 
to a state of dependence—what he, by one of the quasi-tech- 
nicalities of which we complain, calls a state of clientship. It 
is, for clear insight into the matter, one of the best parts of the 
book. But almost every page is disfigured by the writer's 
unblushing idolatry of mere force. He cannot understand that 
a small State can have any rights against a great one, or 
that a patriot in such a State can be anything but a fool. 
Every patriotic Greek, every Roman philhellen, is accordingly 
brought upon the stage to be jeered at only less brutally than 
Cicero himself. His treatment of Cesar is also characteristic 
in this way. Cwsar’s still more famous biographer gives 
himself great trouble to justify every action of his hero, to 
ve that Cesar was throughout a — patriot, unswayed 
any motive save the purest zeal for the public good. All 
is is ridiculous enough; still it is, after all, a certain homage 
paid to virtue. Mommsen is intellectually above any such folly ; 
at any rate he never trifles with facts, and it seems perfectly indif- 
ferent to him whether Cesar, or anybody else, was morally right 
or wrong. It is enough for him that Cesar was a man of surpass- 
ing genius, who laid his plans skilfully and carried them out 
successfully. The only subject on which Mommeen ever seems to 
be stirred up to anything like moral indignation is one not very 
closely connected with his immediate subject—namely, American 
slavery. It is however some comfort that he does not, like Mr. 
Beesley, go in for Catilina. 

We need not review in detail a book which every one who 
cares for its — 6 is likely to have read already. But the com- 
pletion of Dr. Dickson’s translation seemed a good “page for 
cing | our general mind on a work which has had so great a 
run. e admire Mommsen’s genius, his research, his accuracy, 
as warmly as any of his followers can. We hold that his book 
is most valuable for advanced scholars to compare with other 
books, to weigh his separate statements, and to come to their 
own conclusions. But a book which gives no references, which 
ay forth new theories as confidently as if they were facts which 

ad never been doubted—above all, a book which seems perfectly 
indifferent to all considerations of right and wrong, seems to us, 
when put alone into the hands of those who are still learners, 
to be thoroughly dangerous and misleading. 


THE CHIMNEY CORNER.* 


Me people find a certain consolation in the midst of worries 
and mortifications when they learn that their neighbours are 
afflicted in like manner. And we fancy that this truth of human 
nature is especially true when English people discover that 
American people share some of our social vexations; we have had 
America so constantly held up to our wonder and envy, as the 
pattern boy of a school is sometimes held up, that it is almost a 
comfort to know that even in that social pac te there is a seamy 
side to things. Of course every one knew that in the Western 
frontier regions “the most perfect institutions that this world 
ever saw” are tempered by knives and pistols and free fights. 
But then this is no more life in America than life in New Zealand 
or in the Australian bush is life in England. It is in the civi- 
lized and social North and East that we are supposed to find the 
— of domestic organization. If even here we hear of 

glish domestic difficulties reappearing as the general circum- 
stances of the country approach more closely to those of England, 
then we may perhaps conclude that after all our case is not so sur- 
passingly and incomparably hard to bear as we might have been 
ready to suppose. Mrs. Stowe, who has never shown any particularly 
strong desire to flatter her countrymen, or to remind them only of 
their virtues and their superior advantages, has written a little 
book a good deal of which is well worth reading by lnglish 
people, as well as by the Americans whom it more immediately 
concerns. Once or twice perhaps the English reader will be 
amused at things said of hiscountry. “In England,” for example, 
“if a lady is incautiously booked for an outside place on a coach 
in hope of seeing the scenery, and the day turns out hopelessly 
rainy, no gentleman in the coach below ever thinks of offering to 
change seats with her, though it pour torrents.” When Mrs. 
Stowe was in England, she probably passed too much time in the 
coaches of duchesses to know much about the matter; if she had 
travelled half a dozen times in London omnibuses, she would 
have seen that there is quite as much civility to women there as 
in a New York car. Ifshe had contented herself with a moderate 
statement that there is more complaisance, as a general rule, 
towards women and children in America than in England, that 
there is less of downright brutality, and that women enjoy 
a far more perfect immunity from insult and offence, she 
would heve said something quite reproachful enough for us, 
and an quite true. owever, she means to be re- 
proachful to her own countrywomen too; for, after pointing 
out that they constitute the only aristocracy in the country, 
she tells them that they are not free from the vices of an 
aristocracy. “There are women,” she says, “who contentedly 
live on, year after year, a life of idleness, while the husband and 
father is straining every nerve, growing prematurely old and gray, 


* The Chimney Corner. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & 1863. 


abridged of almost every form of recreation or pleasure—all that 
he may keep them in a state of careless ease and festivity. It 
may be very fine, very generous, very knightly, in the man who 
thus toils at his oar that his princesses may enjoy their painted 
voyages; but what is it for the women?” And then we haye 
the complaints, of which we hear so much at home, of bad 
cooking, bad baking, bad sewing, extravagant housekeeping. But 
one source of the evil in America can hardly be said to exist 
in England. American women are bad housewives, among other 
reasons, because such a vast amount of their time, from their 

outh up to marrying time, is absorbed in mere literary education, 
Their system of public schools, so admirable in many respects, is 
believed to be producing certain extremely undesirable results 
both among boys and girls. It is said to be developing, in the 
former, a certain reluctance to follow the pursuits of productive 
industry. In the latter, it has two mischievous tendencies, 
First, as Mrs. Stowe says, it takes up so much attention as to 
exclude proper domestic and La je education. “The girl’s arms 
have no exercise; her chest and lungs, and all the complex system 
of muscles which are to be perfected by quick and active move- 
ment, are compressed while she bends over book and slate and 
drawing-board ; while the ever-active brain is kept all the while 
going at the top of its speed. She grows up spare, thin, and 

elicate; and while the Irish girl, who sweeps the parlours, rubs 
the silver, and irons the muslin, is developing a finely-rounded arm 
and bust, the American girl has a pair of bones at her sides, and a 
bust composed of cotton padding, the work of a skilful dress- 
maker.” In the second place, as Mrs. Stowe testifies in another 
part of her book, by their high schools “the daughters of plain 
working-men are raised to a state of intellectual culture which 
seems to make the disposition of them in any kind of industrial 
calling a difficult thing. They all want to teach school—and 
school-teaching, a, is an over-crowded profession ; and 
failing that, there is only millinery and dressmaking.” It is just 
to explain to the pig-headed obstructionists in educational matters 
at home here, that this is no sort of argument against such very 
mild measures of reform as are proposed in England in our system 
of primary and secondary instruction. The high schools, which 
are believed by many shrewd Americans, as well as Mrs. Stowe, 
to be going too far in a good course, give a kind of instruction 
such as would be given in the schools of the third grade of 
the Schools Inquiry Commissioners’ new Report. They are fre- 
quented by youth of both sexes up to the of eighteen or 
twenty, and therefore no conclusions drawn from them bear at 
all upon projects for placing sound education within the reach of 
children of twelve or fourteen, half-timers in factories, and so 
forth, The advisableness of teaching a stonemason’s daughter 
differential calculus, jurisprudence, and drawing, is one thing; the 
advisableness of teaching her reading and writing and arithmetic, 
and something of history and maps, is quite another thing. If 
America is beginning to suffer some evils from over-education, 
England has long suffered evils a thousand times more mischievous 
from under-education. 

Another of Mrs. Stowe’s miscellaneous complaints and warnings 
may come home to us, though with much less force than to her 
own countrymen. “In the winter,” she says, “the windows 
are calked and listed, the throat of the chimney built up 
with a tight brick wall, and a close stove is introduced to 
help to burn out the vitality of the air. In a sitting-room 
like this, from five to ten persons will spend about eight 
months of the year, with no other ventilation than 
gained by the casual opening and shutting of doors.” One 
can hardly wonder that thousands are swept away every year 
by consumption, or that nes and neuralgia are rampant. 
Americans complain that in England, in winter, the houses are 
always cold; that the lobbies and halls are as portions of the 
Arctic Circle; and that even if you have a fire in your bedroom at 
night, you don’t find one in the morning. And our arrangements are 
no doubt susceptible of improvement in this respect, but one would 
prefer the chilliness of an English lobby to the stuffy heat of one 
in the United States, Ventilation with us is much worse than it 
ought to be, but is there any house in England where the windows 
are fastened up for the winter? ‘The chamber of many 
dwellings,” says Mrs. Stowe, “seems to be an hermetically closed 
box, opened only twice a year for spring and fall cleaning ; but for 
the rest of the time closed to the sun and air of heaven. Thrift 
country housekeepers often adopt the custom of making their 
on the instant after the guests are left, without airing the sheets 
and mattresses ; and a bed so made gradually becomes permeated 
with the insensible emanations of the human body,” and so forth. 
It is a good many years since George Combe raised his voice 
against this pestilent practice of having the beds in a house made 
up within half an hour after they had been quitted, but we should 
think that even now a false passion for tidiness, in season 
out of season, causes an infraction of Combe’s rule in a majority of 
houses—and not in the spare chambers only. The virtue of an open 
window, too, is in other ways very imperfectly understood, or at 
least very inadequately practised. While Mrs. Stowe was set 
her countrymen to rights on hygeistic points, she might as w 
have given them a word in season as to the haste in which they 
swallow their food, the unwholesomeness of masses of hot bread 
every morning and of iced water all day long all the year round, 
and their other manifold sins in the way of diet. . 

It is not surprising that Mrs. Stowe, who is a sensible person, 
should have much to say against the monstrous extravagance. of 
American ladies in dress, because she remarks that they are trymg 
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their best, often with indifferent success, to imitate the ladies of 
London and Paris, and we kaow what these are. And it is 
not surprising that she should deliver her soul in the matter 
of crinolines and late dances and all the other features of 
the refined civilization alike of England and America. Com- 
mon sense always revolts against frivolous and costly dissipa- 
tion, and the frivolous and costly dissipation goes on with 
entirely unabated force. Wealthy and, on the whole, badly 
cultivated communities, like New York and London, are sure 
to run off into expensive follies and stupid pleasures, and 
nothing that cultivated people can say in either place will have 
any influence on a kind of orga who, being uncultivated, have 
no common ground with their monitors. The saying that every 

American when he dies goes straight to Paris, is full of 
meaning, and the meaning is not one which a patriotic American 
can regard with any satisfaction. Let us, in conclusion, ask Mrs. 
Stowe whether a wise American would think it advisable to inflame 
the national vanity, or whether, on the whole, that sentiment is not 
already quite sufficiently developed? It is very likely just to 
compare American society to “a splendid edifice, half-built, and 
deformed by rude scaffolding, noisy with the clink of trowels, 
blinding the eyes with the dust of lime, and endangering our 
heads with fallen brick ; we make our way over heaps of shavings 
and lumber to view the stately apartments,” &e. &c. But wh 
add—“ Let us not for all this cry out that the old rat-hole 
mansions of former ages, with their mould and moss and cock- 
roaches, are better than this new palace ; there is no lime-dust, no 
clink of trowels, no rough scaffolding there to be sure, and life 
goes on very quietly ; but there is the foul air of slow and sure 
decay.” We object to this kind of silly talk, not simply because 
we are among the cockroaches, going to slow and sure decay, but 
because it spoils the Americans themselves. 


MR. DARWIN ON DOMESTICATION.* 
(Second Notice.) 

igor most resolute pape of Mr. Darwin’s special hypothesis 

will hardly withhold a tribute of admiration from the very 
rich and varied stores of learning which he has brought together 
in the course of his defence and illustration of it. Nor will those 
who demur at the outset to drawing any analogy from the opera- 
tion of artificial culture to that of the unaided influences of 
nature, shut their eyes to such proofs of the almost inexhaustible 
power exerted by domestication in varying the forms and func- 
tions of animals or plants. Whatever theory may be held con- 
cerning the primary origin of existing species—whether we incline 
to trace any particular class or race to a single pair or a multiple 
parentage—history and observation abound with proofs of the 
extent to which the agency of man has made itself felt upon 
successive generations. It matters not under what climate, or for 
what purpose they have been kept, whether as food for man or 
beast, for draught or hunting, for clothing or mere pleasure ; 
under all these circumstances domesticated animals and plants can 
be shown to have developed in time a greater degree of variation 
from their parent stock and from each other than is comprised 
within the limits of what generally passes for a single or distinct 
species in the field of nature. 

Why certain animals and plants have varied more than others 
under domestication we do not know, any more than we can tell 
why some are rendered more sterile than others under changed 
conditions of life. But of a certain degree of variation we can 
{ie by the actual production of numerous and diversified races. 

ecan also clearly see why, in many cases, this amount of develop- 
ment has not occurred—namely, because slight and successive 
variations have not been steadily accumulated for a definite end. 
Such variations will, in fact, only be accumulated when an animal 
ora plant has been much valued, or closely observed, or kept in 

numbers for an adequate space of time. Of the whole 
amount of modification which our domestic species have under- 
gone, it is indeed difficult to judge. In some cases the parent- 
stock has become extinct, or cannot be recognised with certainty, 
owing to its supposed descendants having been so widely modi- 
fied. In other cases, the intercrossing of allied forms has introduced 
an unknown element of change. Nor is it possible in all cases to 
decide at what stage of progress the prototype of any existing 
Tace passed from the wild state into that of culture—that is, at 
What point the first limit of domestication is to be set. Did 
our eutire breeds of the dog, the ox, the pig, and other animals 
tespectively spring each from a single feral stock, or from several 
distinct wild varieties? It seems likely that the multiple origin 
of our chief domestic species has been pushed by many breeders, 
and by some few naturalists, to an unauthorized extent. Yet, 
on the whole, the result of Mr. Darwin’s wide and searchin 
inquiries is in favour of the supposition of several aborigi 
stocks, his is not, indeed, the case with the pigeon, duck, 
rabbit, and most kinds of fowl, as regards which we know 
t all our domestic breeds are descended in each instance from 
& single species. But let us take the instance of the dog, 
with which Mr. Darwin begins his investigations. We shall 
never, he allows, probably be able to ascertain with certainty 
whether the en | different varieties of the dog have descended 
from a single wild species—from the wolf, the jackal, or from 
some unknown and extinct type, as some naturalists have believed. 


Palzontology throws little light upon the matter. The skulls of 
extinct and living wolves and jackals certainly show far closer 
resemblance to each other than do the skulls of the several breeds 
of domestic dogs. What we have to reflect upon, however, is, 
first, the inherent improbability of man having chosen for domesti- 
cation throughout the world one single species alone of a grow 
so widely distributed, so useful, and so easily tamed as the Canide ; 
next, the extreme antiquity of certain breeds, as established by 
the Egyptian, Assyrian, and Roman monuments, and more es 
cially the close similarity, both in external structure and habr 
between the domestic dogs of various countries and the wil 
species still inhabiting those countries. The balance of evidence 
here is strongly in favour of the belief in the existence of 
many wild primary stocks, and much of the differences now 
existing can be — by the difference between their parent 
species. We can hardly account, by any amount of spontaneous 
crossing, for such extreme forms as greyhounds, bloodhounds, 
bulldogs, Blenheim spaniels, pugs, terriers, and the like. At the 
same time we cannot conceive that forms so extreme and un- 
natural ever did or could exist in a wild state. There is no trace 
of their having been reared in their present form by sav 
When compared with all known members of the race of Canida, 
they betray a distinct and abnormal origin. They are, in fact, the 
product of long-continued civilization, and ailord some measure of 
the power that resides in culture to modify and develop points of 
distinction inherent and latent under nature. 

Whether our manifold breeds of the horse are descended from 
one or more parent stocks is a matter of much dispute. Mr. 
Darwin is led by numerous facts and much careful reasoning to 
think it more probable that all have sprung from a single wild 
species, The history of the horse, indeed, is lost in antiquity. 
The remains of several species and varieties are found in the later 
tertiary deposits; and if our domestic breeds have descended from 
a multiplicity of stocks, their primaries must apparently have be- 
come extinct in the wild state. What are now occasionally taken 
for wild horses are more probably sprung from escaped domestic 
animals. There seems to be little doubt that the numerous feral 
breeds of North and South America are the offspring of 

arents introduced in modern times from Europe. None were 
oowe to exist when the Spaniards first astonished the natives 
by the novel portent of the mounted caballero, And we can 
scarcely point to a more conspicuous instance of the variability of 
primary types, either in a state of nature or under domestication, 
than the history of the horse upon that continent affords. We 
wonder that Mr. Darwin has not made more of it than he has in 
its bearing upon his central hypothesis. If less than four cen- 
turies have sufficed to effect contrasts so wide as those between 
the several existing breeds, what limit can be assigned to the 
operations of nature extending over thousands of years? While 
the horses of Chili, living under nearly the same conditions as 
their progenitors in Andalusia, remain unaltered, the Pampas 
horses are extensively modified in form, strength, and size. ‘The 
Puno ponies, which inhabit the lofty regions of the Cordillera, are 
strange little creatures, very different from their Spanish progenitors. 
There were, or are still, on some islands on the coast of Virgini 
ponies like those of the Shetland Islands, which are supposed to Love 
originated through exposure to unfavourable conditions of climate 
and food. In the Falkland Islands the offspring of horses imported 
in 1764 have already so much deteriorated as to be unfitted for 
catching wild cattle with the lasso, so that fresh horses have to be 
brought for this purpose from La Plata. Strange varieties are at 
times met with, from which it is conceivable that what might be 
called monstrous breeds could easily have been perpetuated. Mr. 
Waterton records the case of a mare which produced successively 
three foals without tails, so that a tailless race of horses might 
have kept company with the tailless races of dogs and the cats of 
the Isle of Man. A Russian breed is said to have frizzled hair, 
and Azara speaks of horses being born in Paraguay, but generally 
destroyed, with hair like that of the negro. Other specimens are 
absolutely hairless. Such facts make it less incredible that animals 
so unlike as our dray-horse, our race-horse, and our Shetland pony, 
should have had a common ancestry. From considerations on the 
changes of colour in horses, and the tendency to develop stripes, 
Mr. Darwin inclines to the belief that the parent stock was of a 
dun colour, more or less striped, closely connected with the zebra 
or quagga, and that the horse and the ass, who may be traced in 
all his varieties to a single type, the asinus tenivpus of Abyssinia, 
had a common progenitor in some early but now extinct member 
of the wide equine genus, 

What diverse breeds of cattle have originated through variation, 
independently of descent from distinct species, is shown by what 
we see in South America, where the genus bos was not endemic, 
and where the cattle which now exist in such vast numbers are 
the descendants of a few imported from Portugal or Spain. In 
Columbia, Roulin describes two — b » With 
extremely thin and fine hair, and calongos, absolutely naked. 
Cattle without horns, and others with reversed hair, have also 
originated in Paraguay. On the banks of the Plata Mr. Darwin 
himself came across the singular breed called niatas or natas, which 
bear the same relation to other breeds that bull or pug dogs do to 
the wild sorts, or that improved pigs, according to H. von Nathu- 
sius, do to common pigs. They are believed by Riitimeyer to 
belong to the primogenius type, which is still represented amongst 
ourselves by the wild Chillingham breed. They have certain con- 
formations of skull and jaw in common with the extinct and gigantic 


* The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication, By Charles 
Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., &e. 2 vols. London: John Murray, 1368, 


sivatherium of India. Modifications of this extreme kind have 
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thus been effected under nature, or under the rude and imperfect 
selection or culttire possible in half-civilized countries. What has 
been done for sheep, pigs, rabbits, and other domestic animals by 
the skill and perseverance of our own scientific breeders must lie 
within the observation of every one. Mr. Darwin’s chapters on 
these heads afford a succinct account of the principal triumphs in 
this new manipulation of nature, of which the improved breeds of 
our public exhibitions form the experimental proof. He has been 
led to study domestic pigeons with particular care, because the 
descent from a single known source is more clearly established in 
the case of the pigeon than in that of any other domesticated 
animal, It is this part of his book which abounds the fullest in 
curious and interesting details. Strange as it may seem at first 
sight, there can be no doubt that such singular and semi- 
monstrous breeds as pouters, tumblers, fantails, and carriers have 
all sprung from a common wild progenitor, the columba livia, or rock 

igeon. The difficulty in admitting so great a wonder is, however, 
in truth just that which the principle of selection, together with 
that of inherited peculiarities, tends to remove. What is really a 
difficulty of the highest moment in the way of Mr. Darwin’s 
principle itself is the tendency of these and all other extreme or, 
as we may say, artificial breeds to revert to the original wild or 
natural type so soon as the pressure of culture is relaxed. We 
should have wished to see Mr. Darwin address himself, more 
directly and explicitly than he has done in the volume before us, 
to the removal of this objection. The chapters on reversion or 
atavism hardly meet what has been felt all along as the great 
stumbling-block in the way of his hypothesis. 

‘The most novel portion of the book, and that in which Mr. 
Darwin makes the only step of consequence in advance of his 
original treatise, is that in which he lays down with much diffi- 
dence what he terms the “ provisional hypothesis of Pangenesis.” 
In previous chapters he had discussed large classes of facts bearing 
on Bud variation, the various forms of inheritance, and the causes 
and laws of variation. And he felt himself led, or rather forced, 
to form a view which, toa certain extent, promised to connect 
these facts by a tangible method. Upon the a gene question 
of reproduction he had arrived at certain tolerably solid results, 
by correlating the observations and discoveries of eminent physio- 
logists. ‘The difference between the two classes of sexual and 
asexual reproduction has been shown to be more imaginary than 
real. Asexual generation is effected in many ways—by gemma- 
tion, that is, by the formation of buds of various kinds, and by 
fissation, whether by spontaneous or artificial division. ‘The notion 
of Johannes Miiller that there was an essential distinction between 
the processes of gemmation and fissation has been set aside by most 
physiologists. Professor Huxley remarks that “ fissation is little 
more than a peculiar mode of budding,” and Professor H. J. Clark 
has shown in detail that there is sometimes “a compromise between 
self-division and budding.” Again, between the production by fissipa- 
rous generation of two or more complete individuals, and the repair 
of even a very slight injury, there has been shown to be so perfect 
and insensible a gradation that it is impossible to doubt their 
being connected processes. ‘The powers of development from 
the embryo,” says Mr. Paget, “are identical with those exerted 
for the restoration from injuries; in other words, the powers are 
the’ same by which perfection is first achieved, and by which, 
when lost, it is recovered.” Thus we may conclude that the 
several forms of gemmation and fissiparous generation, the repair 
of injuries, the maintenance of each part in its proper state, and 
the growth or progressive development of the whole structure of 
the embryo, are all essentially the results of one and the same 
great power. Between sexual and asexual reproduction, the 
ution of the two sexual elements has generally been taken as the 
broad mark of distinction. But the well-ascertained cases of 
parthenogenesis prove that this distinction is not really so great as 
it at first appears. Ovules occasionally, and even in some cases 
frequently, become developed into perfect beings without the 
concourse of an extraneous element. And ovules and buds have 
been admitted by J. Miiller to have the same essential nature. 
In the process of metamorphosis which occurs in certain 
ephemerous insects as many as twenty times, and which Sir 

ohn’ Lubbock represents as probably revealing to us in suc- 
cession the normal stages of development which are concealed 
or hurried through or suppressed in most other insects, we have a 
farther instance of the same t power of life before spoken of. 
An analogous. instance may be seen in what Professor Owen has 
termed “ metagenesis,” in which the new parts are not moulded 
upon the inner surface of the old ones, but by a new and distinct 
development of the plastic force. But Professor Huxley has 
shown how curiously metamorphosis graduates, as in star-fishes, 
into gemmation or zoid-formation, which is, in fact, the same as 
metagenesis. One wide generalization, then, seems to include 
thefe manifold operations of the great vital force. The whole 
organism being made up of a multitude of elemental parts, 
which are to a great extent independent centres of life, though 
exerting on each other a reciprocal amount of action, it is easy to 
conceive every such organ or tissue of ultimate cells having its 
own conditions of nutrition, of reparation, and even of reproduc- 
tion. Each, as it is cast off or absorbed, is replaced by another. 
Whether we conceive cells thus to be derived from former cells 
by what we might call a process of mechanical growth, or 
through certain chemical changes, we can form some idea of the 
process by which the properties or characteristics of one organic 
unit or member of the body may be transmitted to the successive 
elements that take its place in the organism, through the action 


of the perpetual nisus formativus of life. Hence the inherited 
effects of the use or disuse of certain organs; and hence, too, the 
wonderful property of reversion, which is in fact but. another 
form of inheritance, the restoration of characters seemingly lost 
but dormant. Upon such considerations of recent physiology as 
these Mr. Darwin proceeds to build up his new hypothesis :— 

It is almost universally admitted that cells, or the units of the body, pro- 
pagate themselves by self-division or proliferation, retaining the same nati 
and ultimately becoming converted into the various tissues and substances 
of the body. But besides this means of increase I assume that cells, before 
their conversion into completely passive or “ formed material,” throw off 
minute granules or atoms, which circulate freely throughout the system, and 
when supplied with proper nutriment multiply by  self-division, subse- 
quently becoming developed inte cells like those from which they were 
derived. These granules for the sake of distinctness may be called cell- 
gemmules, or, as the cellular theory is not fully established, simply gem- 
mules. They are supposed to be transmitted from the parents to the 
offspring, and are generally developed in the generation which immediately 
succeeds, but are often transmitted in a dormant state during many genera- 
tions and are then developed. Their development is supposed to depend on 
their union with other partially developed cells or gemmules which precede 
them in the regular course of growth. Why I use the term union, will be 
seen when we discuss the direct action of pollen on the tissues of the mother- 
plant. Gemmules are supposed to be thrown off by every cell or unit, not 
only during the adult state, but during all the stages of development, 
Lastly, I assume that the gemmules in their dormant state have a mutual 
affinity for each other, leading to their aggregation either into buds or into 
the sexual elements. Hence, speaking strictly, it is not the reproductive 
elements, nor the buds, which generate new organisms, but the cells them- 
selves throughout the body. ‘These assumptions constitute the provisional 
hypothesis which I have called Pangenesis. 

The ruling idea of this hypothesis is that the whole organism 
in the sense of every separate atom or unit, reproduces itse 
Physiologists at large consider that each cell, though to a great 
extent dependent upon others, is likewise to a certain extent in- 
dependent or autonomous. Mr. Darwin goes a step further. He 
assumes that each cell casts off a free gemmule, which is capable of 
reproducing a similar cell. Thus the entire organism grows, 
repairs, and reproduces itself by virtue of a law acting on each 
separate cell or physiological unit. The existence of such free 
gemmules is, the author allows, a gratuitous assumption. What- 
soever under this name, or that of the “blastema,’ or anything 
else, we prefer to figure to ourselves as the ultimate seat of life, 
must remain as much a matter of hypothesis as the ether which 
is taken to underlie the undulations of light. Conceptions some- 
what similar have been started by Butfon under the name of 
“organic molecules,’ and Bonnet’s well-known but exploded 
theory of emboitement speaks of perfect germs included within 
germs in endless succession. . Darwin explains how his 
theory differs in detail from these, as well as from Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s view of “ Povtciegie units,” though nearly akin to 
them in fundamental points. He concurs with Professor Owen’s 
account of the agency of the transmission and multiplication of 
germ cells as the agent in propagation by self-division and in 
the reparation of injuries, but does not, like him, look upon the 
germ cell as necessarily fertilized within the ovarium of the 
female by the male. His gemmules are supposed to be form 
quite independently of such concourse, by each separate ce 
or unit within the body, and to be merely aggregated within 
the reproductive organs. These organs, accordingly, do not create 
or constitute the sexual elements. They merely determine or 
permit the aggregation of the gemmules in a special manner. 
“ ach living creature must be looked upon as a microcosm—a 
little universe, formed of a host of self-propagating organisms, 


inconceivably minute, and as numerous as the stars in heaven,” 


Mr. Darwin may fairly claim to have been the first to put forth a 
view professing even to connect in one these several great classes. 
of facts. Nor is less credit due to him for the logical clearness 
with which he traced it out, or for the tone of moderation and 
diffidence with which he has put it forward. Imperfect as he con- 
fesses it to be, and weak as any chain of proof must inevitably be 
where so many of the functions of life are shrouded in mystery 
and complexity, it brings at least the main lines of physiological 
discovery within easy grasp. In the storm of controversy W 
may for ever gather round the great problem of life, it will in all 
probability form the immediate centre, and indicate for a long 
time the track of progress, 


LE BLOCUS.* 


ee singular and excellent novels which bear the joint names 
of Erckmann-Chatrian have a peculiar significance at a time 
when the subject of conscription has assumed such interest and 
importance in lrance. They look at the question of war from the 
peasant’s, the citizen’s, the conscript’s point of view. ‘The ardent 
military enthusiasts of the Republic, and the warlike fanatics of 
the Empire, who held for a creed that there was no God but the 
God of battles, and that Napoleon was his prophet, are drawn by 
these authors in just and spirited colours. But they are introdu 

chiefly as foils to the humble and obscure portion of the com- 
munity who bore the real burden of the Emperor’s wars; the 
peasauts whose homes were laid waste, the shopkeepers whose 
trade was destroyed, the independent poor whose scanty means 
were wrung, the families that lived in terror of the conscription. 
While the bulletins were breathing victory and glory, and boast- 
ing of the patriotism which impelled the youth of France to arms, 
the people, year by year, learned to view as a Moloch the ruler whom 


* Te Blocus; Episode de la Fin de 0Empire, Par MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian, Paris. 
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they had at first welcomed as their refuge from the terrorism 
of the Revolution. The ——_ was gone, the noyades and 
massacres were ended, but the nightmare that brooded over France 
had only changed its form. On every nerve of the Empire pressed 
the iron weight ‘of that terrible despotism. What was it to the 
impoverishe pple whose occupation was gone, whose sons were 
swept off to the army, that their great ruler had won, in some 
distant field of Germany or Poland or Russia, a new victory, and 
had destroyed by thousands the enemies of France? What was 
it to them that the troops were ge the plunder -of hostile 
territories? As they looked on the . whom the conscription 
had yet spared to them, they heard, in the notes of triumph, only 
the prelude to fresh demands for victims; they saw, in the de- 
struction and ravage, only the promise of implacable hostility and 
coming retribution. The pictures of Erckmann-Chatrian are by 
go much the more valuable as they correct the ideas so commonly 
entertained ting the period, by subduing the glare and 
tension of the military Kmpire, and giving prominence to 
French people whose feelings and interests were so much 
at variance with those of the army. It is easy to see how the 
imposing superstructure of Napoleon’s power, resting as it did on 
so hollow a foundation, fell into instant ruin with the heavy 
defeats of the last years of his reign. 

The scene of these novels is the part of Alsace, between the 
Vosges mountains and the Rhine, so frequently the theatre of ope- 
tations in the many wars between France and the German Powers. 
The first, in order of time, of these works is Madame Thérése, and 
its hero is a parish doctor, living in a small quiet village not far 
from Strasburg. The period is 1792; the Republican armies, in 
the first flush of success, and filled with the ardour of those stir- 
ring times when the strongest men were everywhere forcing their 
way upward through the wrecks of privilege and prescription, 
were beginning to exhibit that union of discipline and daring, 
that tactical excellence inspired by democratic turbulent vigour, 
which carried them in such an astonishing career of victory 
across Europe. The doctor has a nephew, a little boy, whose 
recollections furnish the narrative. He sees from a window 
an encounter between a French oem | regiment and some 
squadrons of Austrian eavalry forming the advanced guard of 
their army. The Republicans meet the onset with steady valour, 
the confident horsemen: are dispersed and shot down in the 
narrow streets, and the French regiment withdraws victorious to 
join the main body, leaving behind its dead and wounded, and 
those of the enemy. The inhabitants, who had hidden panic- 
stricken during the action, issue forth, bury the dead, and convey 
the wounded to their houses. Among’ the latter is a Fren 
vivandiére, who had made herself conspicuous during the engage- 
ment by leading a company against the enemy. She has been shot 
in the chest, has been taken up almost for dead, and is conveyed 
to the house of the doctor, who lays her in the best bed, and 
examines her hurts. Other scenes of the war, diversified by the 
rustic life and interests of the epoch, follow, till, on her recovery, 
she leaves the doctor in love with his patient, and reappearing on 
the scene, idolized by the regiment and lauded by the general, 
rewards her preserver with her hand. In this work the novelists 
deal only with the Republican period. The great destroyer of the 
Revolution had not yet appeared on the scene. ‘The army 
‘was as yet the servant of the Convention; it fought under 
the tricolor, not the eagles; and its mission was to destroy 
monarchy. It had only just tasted that cup of glory which it was 
to drain to the bitter dregs. It knew nothing of empires; its 
chiefs were generals of the Republic, not marshals of France ; 
it was the French people in arms. That people was still ani- 
mated by the spirit of revolt against the monarchy which it had 
overthrown; it still refused to put its trust in princes, and it 
regarded the armies that threatened France, not only as her 
foes, but as the agents of despotism, the enemies of my. 
War, therefore, the burdens of which were hitherto scarcely 
felt, was as yet the expression of patriotic feeling, the protest 
against tyranny. So powerful was the national sentiment that, 
aiter it had vanished, Napoleon was still able to trade upon the 
‘recollections of it, and, aided by the brilliant triumphs of his 
arms, to draw from the spirit evoked in the cause of French 
‘liberty the means of prolonging his crusade against the liberties 
of Europe. All through the first years of the century, up to 
1812, his power and glory had gone on increasing. Only in 
the Spanish peninsula had he sustained reverses, and it was as 
yet easy to attribute them to the lieutenants who commanded 
there. Ulm and Austerlitz, Jena and Friedland, Ratisbon ‘and 
Wagram, were the spells with which he conjured, laying France 
under enchantment, and forcing her to render up her treasure 
and her children. But with 1812 began the decadence of the 

ipire. The people beheld with horror the mightiest host 
which the Emperor had ever led perishing in the snow, and, 
when the worst of the disaster was known, four hundred thousand 
families in France were left mourning. It is at this period that 
the Conscript, the best known of these novels, begins. 
“The scene is Phalsbourg, a small fortified town on the eastern 
slopes of the Vosges, about thirty miles from Strasburg, and on 
om of the great roads into Germany. The hero, Joseph Bertha, 
is a lame youth of nineteen, apprenticed to an old watchmaker, 

Melchior Goulden, and in love with his cousin Catherine, who 
lives with his aunt Gredel, at the neighbouring village of Quatre- 
Vents. All through the beginning of the year the troops and 
‘their war material pass through Phalsbourg in one long stream 
of cavalry, artillery, wagyons, and oxen. Finally the great 


master of all follows, and Joseph sees him as he leans from his 
carriage to give an order. Then come the bulletins of victory, and 
at each of these M. Goulden would exclaim, ‘ Ha, Joseph ! another 
battle won! 50,000 men killed, 25 standards and 100 pieces 
taken! All goes well—very well! It only remains to raise a 
new levy, to replace those who are dead!” This little hint about 
the levy was prophetic, and forms the key-note to the book, 
Hitherto Joseph Bertha had felt secure in his lameness against the 
conscription that was taking his fellow-townsmen. The disaster 
in Russia made a certain impression on him, as on every one, but 
had produced no personal misgivings. He had gone on visiting 
his cousin, now his promised wife, and looking forward to the 
poe life of a citizen, with no more fears for the future than if 

e had been living in the millennium. But in 1813 the Emperor, 
whose exactions had hitherto been cheerfully complied with, de- 
termines to call out not only the conscripts of the year, and those 
who would be due next year, but also to lay hands on those who 
for three years past had drawn numbers of exemption in the mili- 
tary lottery. Joseph, notwithstanding his lameness, is made to 
take his chance; he draws a bad number, and is drafted into the 
6th regiment of the line, forming part of Ney’s corps. He serves 
throughout the campaign, the incidents of which are described 
from the private soldier’s point of view with great fidelity, and 
with a singular knowledge of the details of war; after the fatal 
defeat of Leipsic, he falls ill during the retreat ; and is finally re- 
cognised, insensible on a waggon in the street of his native town, 
by his aunt and cousin, by whose care he is restored to life 
and happiness. t 

At this point the story of the Blocus, or blockade of Phalsbourg, 
commences. At the beginning of 1814 the Allies, following up 
their victory, entered France, and, blockading the fortified piaces 
on their lines of march, advanced on Paris. The hero of the 
novel is an elderly Jew, Pére Mdise, whose calling is that of 
dealer in old iron and unconsidered trifles, and wo unites with 
the shrewd, almost sordid, spirit of traflic so universally ascribed 
to his race, a good, honest, generous heart. His daughter Zeffen 
is married to Baruch, a Hebrew leather-seller of the neighbouring 
town of Saverne, who has had unusual good luck in escaping 
the conscription. When all the bachelors were taken, he had just 
married Zetien; when all married men without children were 
called to the ranks, his first child was just born; and now that all 
with only one child were to be conscripts, a second son, Esdras, 
appeared in time to save him. On his way to Saverne, to visit his 
daughter and her infant, Méise meets on the road a long train of 
vehicles filled with the sick and wounded of the campaign. . The 
Alsatian peasants who had been pressed, with their horses; for the 
transport of these uufortunates, had deserted in the night with 
their teams; a hoar-frost had passed over the train, all the tenants 
of which were dead, and above them hovered innumerable crows, 
swooping down on the waggons, but flying off to a eA ee 
wood at the approach of a living man. In Saverne he sees Marsh 
Victor, and learns the approach of the Allies and the —- 
siege of his native town. ‘lhe ideawhich, suggested by his clever wi 
Sorlé, recommends itself to his thrifty mind, is to turn this event to 
his personal advantage. He resolves to lay in a stock which shall be 
in great demand during the time of d that will probably ensue, 
After due deliberation, brandy appears to him to be the article 
that will be most in request with the beleaguered garrison, and he 
straightway sends an order to the South of France tor twelve pipes, 
which, by the time it reaches his cellar, are to cost him twelve 
thousand francs, all his hard-earned sayings, and which cannot 
arrive for six weeks. The risk is great; it throws him into a cold 
sweat to think of it; but he consoles himself by saying that true 
merchants, like true generals, may be known by their desire of 
gain being stronger than their fear of loss. Very soon afterwards 
the inhabitants were warned that the town must be defended. The 
officers and the old soldiers superseded the civil authorities, and 
took from the citizens whatever could be useful for the defence. 
The fortifications were repaired and armed, and the inhabitants and 
the peasants worked on them with enthusiasm. “I have often 
thought,” moralized Miéise, “that if the French put as much 
pains, good sense, and courage into works of peace, th 
would the richest and happiest people in the worl 
But when by hard work and economy they have opened 
roads, built magnificent bridges, made harbours and canals, 
and riches are flowing in on all sides, all at once the fury 
of war seizes them, and in three or four years they ruin them- 
selves in grand armies, in cannon, in powder and ball, in men, and 
return to a worse condition than before. A few soldiers are their 
masters, and trample on them. Such is all the profit they get.” 
Next the citizens are called on to take arms, Méise among the 
rest. The Governor is for excusing him, when the Mayor's secre- 
tary, Frichard, tells how he has sent his elder sons to America to 
escape the conscription. Mise is forthwith ordered, with con- 
tumely, to join the ranks :— 

Figure to yourself [says the aggrieved recruit] the great court of the 
college full of citizens in hats, capes, coats, waistcoats, and breeches, forced 
to obey their former tinkers, chimney-sweepers, and stable-men, now become 
corporals, sergeants, and sergeant-majors. Figure to yourself these peaceful 

ple, by fours, by sixes, by tens, stretching out their legs in cadence and 
ren time. “One, two! one, two! halt!” while the others marched in 
rear scowling, bawling, and insolently apostrophizing them. “ Mise in 
with your shoulders!” “Miéise draw your nose back into the ranks!” 
* Attention Méise! Carry arms! Ah, old stupid, you will never be worth 
your salt.” Thus it was that my own cobbler, Monborne, ordered me about, 
believe he would have caned me only for Captain Vigneron. All the others 
did the same with their former patrons. One would have said that this state 
of things was going to endure for ever, that they would always be 
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and we always privates. I have hoarded up gall against those rascals for 
fifty years. 

The state of siege is now proclaimed, and Miise reluctantly aids in 
driving the cattle of the neighbouring peasants into the garrison. 
His daughter and her little ones arrive fos Saverne for shelter in 
his house. His enemy Frichard contrives that a certain Sergeant 
Trubert, a capital specimen of the old soldier of the Empire, shall 
be billeted upon him. By advice of the sage Sorlé they receive 
the austere and captious sergeant so hospitably that he becomes 
their fast friend. The enemy are approaching, and it is just at 
this moment that Méise receives notice that his twelve pipes of 
brandy are indeed within twenty minutes’ distance of the walls, 
but in the hands of the Cossacks! His friend the sergeant appeals 
to the Governor, and is ordered to take a party and recapture the 
precious liquor. Pére Méise accompanies the party, which suc- 
ceeds in driving off the Cossacks, brings in the barrels, and they 
are safely lodged in the cellar; and the profits of retailing them 
exceed his most sanguine hopes. In all contingencies of the siege 
he has an eye to business, He witnesses from the ramparts the 
defeat of the enemy’s troops by a sortie from the garrison, and 
hastens to open his shop to purchase the clothes which he knows 
will be stripped from the slain. His young son, Safel, who evinces 
agra talents as a huckster, runs to him in the crowd, urging 

im to get back and open his shop, to forestall Frichard, their 
enemy and a rival clothes-dealer. “ Whatever the natural turn 
of a child’s wit may be,” says the pious Mdise, “ it shows itself 
at once; tis a veritable gift of the Lord.” He drives a wonderful 
trade all day, and ends it by saying, “ It is clear that the Eternal 
favours the men of order and peace, provided that they know how 
to _ by their chances.” 

he dearth in the town increases in severity under the pressure 
of the blockade ; famine and fever are added to the destruction of 
life and property caused by the enemy’s artillery ; and amidst all 
the horrors of the cannonade Mdise’s eldest grandson dies of star- 
vation and typhus, for which, however, the death of his foe, 
Frichard, by jaundice, is evidently some compensation. His 
capture of a deserter, his remorse when the culprit is brought 
before a court-martial, and the eloquent defence of the prisoner 
by which his friend and fellow-citizen, Burguet, earns his grati- 
tude and admiration; an engagement beyond the walls, in which 
a body of Wurtembergers are cut to pieces; and other incidents, 
are recorded during the progress of the siege through the winter ; 
till, in the spring, the news of Napoleon’s abdication, alread 
os ma te a salute fired by the enemy, is publicly proclaimed. 
It is received by the younger conscripts with joy; by the veterans 
whose trade is war, first with disbelief, then with gloom and 
despondency. The men throw away their weapons, the officers 
break their swords, and the book concludes with the tragic end of 
— Trubert, who will not survive the fate of his illustrious 
chief. 

So prolific are these authors, that, while the Blocus is compara- 
tively new, they have published another novel. The Zistoire 
@un Paysan goes back to the pre-revolutionary period ; it treats 
of the hardships of the peasantry under the old monarchy, and, 
though the military element is wanting, the tone is similar to that 
of the other works we have noticed. The moral of all these 
volumes (including Water/oo, the last in order of time in which the 
hero of the Conscript reappears on the scene) is the same. It is 
that the glories of war are for a class, its miseries for the whole 
people. It is singular that they should have appeared at an epoch 
when the law of conscription is exciting unwonted interest in 
France, and when so much mistrust exists that the Emperor's 
military policy points, not only to defence, but to aggression. 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY.* 


te be it from us to suggest that « work consisting of two 
big volumes should be made bigger, but it is certainly rather 
strange that the last chapter of a treatise on the origin, progress, 
and equipment of the British army should be commie, with a 
description of the battles of Cressy and Agincourt. The author 
says that his design was “to give a continuous narrative,” but it 
seems to us that at the end of his first volume he was nearer to the 
end of his work than he is after writing five hundred and seventy 
additional pages. The result is the very opposite of what the 
author tells us he designed. He has collected together a vast 
uantity of particulars, more or less interesting, relative to the 

ritish and other European armies, and he has illustrated his 
descriptions of arms and equipment with a large number of 
excellent engravings. Such a book may be opened anywhere, 
and we will take, by way of example, the chapter on military 
clothing. Barons and knights always clothed themselves, and 
sometimes their followers, sumptuously. The Scots, however, with 
characteristic thriftiness, considered that a field of battle was un- 
suitable for the display of finery; and it happened occasionally 
that they saved their clothes and lost their lives, At the 
battle of Musselburg, in 1548, a great slaughter was made 
by the English of the Scots, whose mean appearance gave 
little hopes of their ability to pay ransom. A contemporary 
writer speaks of “ their apparail so base and beggerly, whearin 
the lurdein was in a maner all one wyth the lorde,” and he adds, 
that “ this vilenes of port was the caus that so many of their 


* The British Army: its Origin, Progress, and Equipment. By Sir 
Sibbald David Scott, &c. &c. 2 vols. London and New York: 
Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 1863. 


great men and gentlemen wear kyld and so few saved. The out. 
ward sheaw, the semblaunce and signe, whearby a stranger might 
discern a villain from a gentleman was not amoong them to be 
seen.” The soldiers of Edward III. and Henry V. had garments 
different, arms mostly of the same pattern, and badges b 
which they distinguished friends from foes. Under the Tudor 
sovereigns, a regiment or body of troops raised for a particular 
service would usually be clothed alike, but this clothing might 
be of almost any colour. Thus, in 1584, the men ordered to 
be raised for service in Ireland were to be clothed in sad 
or russet; and next year the levies for the Low Countries were 
to have red coats. Men of rank and wealth usually wore buff 
leather, either as an outer coat or under the cuirass. A buff 
coat of good quality was proof against a sword cut, and 
almost indestructible by time. The buff coat which Lord Brook 
wore at the siege of Lichfield is still preserved at Warwick 
Castle. In the civil war under Charles I. red, blue, grey, green, 
and black were worn indiscriminately by the soldiers on both 
sides. Colonel Legge became prisoner by mistaking Hampden’s 
en coats for those of Lord Northampton. But usually the 
King’s troops were distinguished by white scarves, while those of 
the Parliament wore scarves of orange. At this time red had not 
become either a national or a royal colour. It might have been 
expected that this author would inform us when red was adopted 
as the distinctive colour of British troops, but he does not 
usually pursue his investigations when he comes within two 
hundred years of the present time. 

A chapter on fire-arms is illustrated by many curious en- 
gravings, among which is a representation of the Devil shooting at 
Our Saviour, said to be the earliest known drawing of any kind 
of hand-gun. A writer of the period in which the arquebus was 
introduced says that every man would use it, “I know not 
whether it be to take the more wages, or to be the lighter laden, 
or to fight the further off.” There is nothing new under the sun, 
and it is probable that ee gunsmiths possessed the ideas of 
modern times, but wanted skill and mechanical means of applying 
them. We read of a German, in 1580, who had invented “an 
arquebus that shall contain ten balls or pellets of lead, all of which 
shall go off one after another, so that with one arquebus one may 
kill ten thieves or other enemies without recharging.” The early 
musket required a rest for firing it, and the stakes used for this 
purpose also served, when planted in the ground, as a defence 
against cavalry. These stakes were called swine’s feathers, and 
improperly Swedish feathers—which term is used by Captain 
Dalgetty in his learned discourses upon military art as practised 
in the army of the great King of Sweden. The musketeer’s 
drill was complicated and tiresome far beyond anything that the 
modern soldier undergoes. During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries drill-masters in infinite variety tortured both men and 
horses into every possible motion and position; and in looking 
over the illustrated books in which these systems are re- 
corded, one perceives the suitability of the aspect of grim resig- 
nation which the musketeer or swordsman under instruction is 
made to wear. Many of these works were illustrated by artists of 
considerable skill, and in particular the treatises of Italian fencing- 
masters are embellished with much excellent drawing of the human 
body. A good example is engraved in the book before us from 
Cruso’s Militarie Instructions for Cavallrie. The date is 1632, and 
the subject is “The Marching Postures of ye Harquebusiers,” 
which are exhibited in two figures very well placed upon their 
horses. But to return to the musketeer. We may read in Markham 
as follows :— 

As touching the postures which belong to the musquet, they are forty in 
number, and are to be done five standing, three marching, eighteen charging, 
and fourteen discharging ; and are only for military instruction in the time 
of training, and to make the soldier most excellent and perfect. 


But as another writer tells us, “ All this multitude of postures 
in service are redacted to three—make readie, present, and give 
fire.” It would be a curious inquiry whether drill-sergeants 
flourished in the Crusades. This author tells us that the soldiers 
who wore armour were spare of body, as, indeed, may be inferred 
from the fact that modern soldiers can very seldom get into their 
suits. If, as he thinks, it was necessary for the soldier of those 
times to be kept in what we should call severe training, it would 
follow that the drill-sergeant must have had almost unlimited 
scope for his ingenuity. The musketeer required to be taught to 
hold his piece high, lest the bullet should drop out. His equip- 
ment, in the early age of firearms, was pitiably cumbersome ; 

it is not wonderful that the bow, combining, as it did, lightness 
with no contemptible degree of range and power, long held its 
ground against the musket :— 

The musketeer, besides his unwieldy weapon, carried his coarse powder 
for loading in a flask, his fine powder for priming in a touch-box, his 
bullets in a leathern bag, the strings of which he had to withdraw to get at 
them, while in his hand was his burning match and his rest ; and when he 
had fired he was comparatively defenceless, if attacked. In fact, it wanted 
a strong man for the place. on 

The match-lock was successively superseded by the wheel-lock, 
the fire-lock, or flint and steel, in the percussion-lock. The 

wder-flask gave place to the bandoleer, which was a belt of 

eather, worn on the shoulder, having suspended from it small 
cylinders, each containing a charge of powder; and this, again, 
was exchanged for the box of cartridges. A portion only of a 
regiment originally carried muskets, while the remainder were 
armed with pikes. Captain Dalgetty says: “So that the one-half 
have muskets, my darling weapon would be the pike for the re 
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mainder.” But the invention of the bayonet made every mus- 
keteer a pikeman. The plug bayonet, which was the earliest 
form of this weapon, was inserted in the muzzle of the musket. 
Next, the bayonet was fastened by rings to the barrel. Then 
came the socket bayonet of our own time. The inefficiency of the 
plug bayonet was proved at the battle of Killiecrankie, where 
the Highlanders got among the regular infantry with their broad- 
swords before bayonets could be fixed to receive them. 

This author has compared the weights carried by modern and 
medieval chargers. ‘The British dragoon, with clothing, arms, 
&c., now weighs 258 lbs. The weight of a man-at-arms of 1560, 
taking the weights of armour from a figure in the Tower, would be 

61 lbs. There were suits of armour much heavier than this 
specimen, and, on the other hand, the horse of a Life Guardsman 
now carries 318 lbs. The war-horses of the knights were great, 

werful animals, but had not much pace. This, however, was not 
essential for their work. The effect of a charge was produced by 
weight and moderate speed. All that the knights had to do was to 
keep their seats and direct their lances. If under the weight of 
armour they could use the sword, axe, or mace with any effect, 
they must have been very strong men. As King James I. said, 
armour not only protected the wearer, but prevented him from 
injuring any other person. A knight in heavy armour, when 
overthrown, was as helpless as a turtle on his back. But he 
could not be despatched until he had been regularly broken up, 
like a huge iobster, and the servants of the army were provided 
with hatchets for this purpose. The wounds received in battle 
were often mere contusions, and sometimes no knights were killed. 
This was particularly true of the battles fought in Italy between 
hired bands, but it is to be observed that these mercenaries had no 
interest in killing one another. 

Our author having, as he thought, something to say about 
Cesar’s invasion of Britain, has said it in the first of these 
volumes. He seems to have a taste for military antiquities; and 
having, during several years of study and inquiry, collected a large 
mass of notes, he has chosen to publish them under the title of 
The British Army. Ue tells us that his work was undertaken 
“to supply a deficiency”; and if he thinks that he has written a 
useful Pook it would be cruel, and is scarcely necessary, to dispel 
the illusion. The book at any rate is curious, and sometimes 
amusing. The military abbots and prelates of the middle ages 
form the subject of some lively pages, which are chiefly abridged 
from Froissart. We have all heard of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, 
who, at the battle of Hastings, 

Un baston teneit en son poing. 


Philip de Dreux, Bishop of Beauvais, beat down with a mace, at 
the battle of Bouvines, Long Sword, Earl of Salisbury. This was 
the same bishop whose bloody hauberk King Richard I. sent to 
the Pope with the message, “ This have we found. Know now 
whether it be thy son’s coat or no.” The Archbishop of Sens 
was killed at Agincourt. An Abbot who defended the town of 
Hainecourt in 13 3? seems to have had the spirit and strength 
of Friar Tuck. He was a very bold and valiant man in arms, 
says Froissart, and was seen in the front rank dealing and 
receiving blows. In an encounter at the barriers of the town, 
my lord Abbot seized the spear of Messire Henri de Flandre, 
and drew it through the clefts of the palisade. Then he got 
hold of the Knight’s arm, and drew it through as far as the 
shoulder, and would have drawn him in altogether if the opening 
had been wide enough. “I assure you,” says Froissart, “that 
the said Messire Henri was not at his ease while the Abbot thus 
held him, for the Abbot was strong and fierce, and pulled at him 
without sparing him. On the other hand, the knights pulled 
against him to rescue Messire Henri; and this wrestling and 
pulling continued a long time, so that Messire Henri was much 
urt.” At last he was rescued, but the Abbot kept his spear. The 
same author speaks of great feats of arms performed by a church- 
man who wielded a two-handed sword. ‘The clergy imitated or 
even excelled the laity, not only in strength and skill in arms, 
but also in appetite ‘for blood and plunder. Henry Spenser, 
Bishop of Norwich, militia quam theoloyie peritior, raised an 
army, with the sanction of King Richard IL, to fight for 
Pope Urban against the rival Pope Clement. The popularity 
of the Bishop and the holiness of the cause enabled him to collect 
an army rapidly. They sailed from Sandwich to Calais, where 
qhey were to wait for Sir William Beauchamp, whom the King 
had appointed to command. But the Bishop soon grew tired of 
inactivity. He was determined to fight some one; and as it was 
not convenient to attack France with his small force, he announced 
his intention of leading it against Flanders, although the Count 
of Flanders was Urbanist like himself, and he was engaged to 
make war on Clementines only. But the Bishop was not to be 
disappointed. His army marched into Gravelines, where they 
attacked and pillaged a church, and killed a great many men, 
women, and children, who had taken refuge there. They be- 
came masters of the town, where they found themselves in very 
Pleasant quarters. The Bishop next led them against Dunkirk. 
officer remonstrated, urging that the people of Dunkirk were 
Urbanists, “How do we know that?” asked the Bishop. The 
officer begged that a herald might be sent to inquire. A herald 
Was sent, but he was killed by the country people in ignorance. 
@ Bishop was delighted. “Here was a good casus belli. He 
attacked Dunkirk, and carried it with great slaughter of the Dun- 
kirkers. Afterwards he made himself master of all the coast 
m Gravelines to Sluys, and laid siege to Ypres. The King of 
now assembled a great army, which caused the Bishop to 


raise the siege and retire to Calais, whence he returned to Eng- 
land. He was fined and disgraced for having so badly expended 
the Pope’s money. 

There is an interesting chapter on the mercenary leaders who 
bore so large a part in the Italian wars of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and among whom the Englishman Sir John 
Hawkwood was the most conspicuous. He was born at Sible 
Hedingham in Essex, and died at Florence. His fame was per- 
petuated by an equestrian picture, and his name was transmitted 
to posterity by means of the Strada Agutu at Faenza. His abilities 
in the field caused him to be courted by different rival Sta 
but Florence offered the best terms, and to her he ever after adh 
with an irreproachable fidelity. 

It will be seen that these volumes contain, not a history, but 
a vast quantity of materials from which a history of the British 
and other armies might be composed. Let us turn to one more 
ponte which shows how English officers managed matters in 

reland in the year 1601, when Don Juan de Aquila landed at 
Kinsale with a well-appointed Spanish army of 6,000 men. The 
Lord Deputy Mountjoy soon obliged them to capitulate, and while 
they were waiting for shipping to take them home despatches 
came from the King of — to Don Juan de Aquila, which the 
President and the Lord Deputy desired to have an opportunity 
of perusing. Se they contrived that the bearer of the 
despatches should be robbed of them by soldiers pretending to be 
thieves. Don Juan, suspecting what had been done, went to both 
the chief officers of the Government, who resorted to the ignoble 
expedient of equivocation. “The Lord Deputy answered him 
upon his faith that he was sure that the President had them not, 
which he might well do, for they were in his own possession.” 


MEG.* 

ig does not do to be too exacting in this life, and we learn as we 

go on to be thankful for small mercies, and to let mistakes 
slip easily. But we do not think we are exacting if we re- 
quire that novel-writers should know something of the human 
nature they set themselves to describe, and that story and cha- 
racters should have some relation to probability. Let them 
out what ground-plan they please, and choose what locality best 
suits them, but at least they ought to build according to the run 
of their own lines, and to dress their puppets in the costume of the 
time and country chosen. This is surely not asking too much, nor 
is it unnecessary fault-finding when we complain that we do not 
find what we ask. One point we would y apes dl urge on the 
attention of writers, which is that, as grapes do not grow on thorns 
nor figs on thistles, so neither from a hotbed of London squalor, 
vice, and brutish misery can be got the quick artistic perceptions, 
the intelligent love of beauty, the subtle refinements of a delicate 
conscience with which, for instance, Mrs. Eiloart credits her cast- 
away heroine. The qualities of the mind, like those of the a 
need cultivation and training before they can be used. It wo d 
be as wise to say that a girl could speak French or German by mere 
intuition, as that she should eo the beauty of Bailey’s 
“ Eve,” or see the immorality of living with a man as his wife, 
unsanctioned by the Church, after only such a training as is to be 
had in the “Swamp Towns” of the metropolis. Indifference 
to things which they themselves have been taught from their 
earliest years to recognise and hold sacred is a state of mind 
almost impossible for women to realize. They cannot understand 
how such a girl as Meg Blount—Mrs. Eiloart’s heroine—good in 
original grain and virtuous in her degree, could not see the same 
degradation in her unmarried wifehood as they would; they can- 
not put themselves into her place, and feel through her mind; 
nor can Mrs. Eiloart understand the long education necessary 
before she would have been able to appreciate the beauty of the 
higher works of art. Even a natural artist, if born and bred in 
Swamp Town, would prefer the coarse and gaudy pottery sold at 
the street stalls to such a statue as Bailey’s Eve, until her 
perceptions had been developed; and no street girl, used only to 
the streets, has that intelligent longing after the country which 
makes others who know what they want yearn passionately for 
the lanes and fields and mountains of their youth. To ignore 
this need of development is to ignore the whole force and weight 
of education, and to deny its supreme ay ~ mae in shaping the 
doctrines of man. If such a girl as Meg Blount could come out 
of Swamp Town, it would be of very little consequence whether 
we left our London slums unvisited or not. If nature can do so 
much, circumstances are of small avail. It is this ignorance of 
the real character of low life, this inability to compass the mental 
condition of people who either have no conscience at all, or whose 
conscience is of a totally different kind from their own, that 
makes women so unsatisfactory as novel-writers when they 
attempt to handle crime and degradation. They cannot do it with 
sufficient breadth and boldness, and only end by making “g 
sible combinations of vice and virtue, no more true to nature than 
the Japanese mermaid which was formed out of a fish’s tail and a 
monkey’s head, scientifically joined. 

Mrs. Eiloart’s Meg is the story of a beautiful young heathen, 
living in Swamp Town, somewhere to the north of Lon- 
don, and by the canal. She is introduced to us as the un- 
married wife of Joe Blake, a good-looking costermonger, who 
never beats her when he is sober, and to whom she is passionately 


* Meg. By Mrs, Eiloart, Author of “The Curate’s Daughter,” &c. 
3 vols, London: Hurst & Blackett. 
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attached. But.Joe does not: trouble the reader long, for he dies 
in the first chapter, leaving Meg with a sickly baby and a drunken 


old harridan of a mother; which last worthy we are to understand, 


had been the cast-off mistress of a gentleman of bygone times. 
Meg soon loses her baby as well as Joe, and has to make the best 
she can of herself by selling violets and oranges in the streets. 
While following her lawful avocations she is one day met by a 
middle-aged woman by no means handsome, “ with a dull sallow 
complexion, a low, broad forehead, with the thick black hair 
growing so as to make it appear lower still; keen, small, grey 
eyes, a broad massive nose, and thin firm set lips,” who stops 
and looks at her earnestly, “ mentally appraising all her points as 
aman might those of a horse.” This is Mrs. Mayne, an artist, 
who is struck by Meg’s marvellous beauty, and who thinks she 
will make a good subject for her studio ; for she has a class of 
young ladies whom she cannot always persuade to draw from the 
nude male model, and to whom she is obliged to allow the 
indulgence of casts, or the draped figure, as a concession to their 
weaknesses, So she stops Meg, and hires her at eighteenpence 
the hour to go and sitsto a young ladies, and let down her back 
hair. 

By certain processes, immaterial in themselves, Mrs. Mayne lets 
her studio to a Mr. George Ensdell, a lounging, gentlemanlike, 
dilettante artist, who takes Meg the model, together with the other 
furniture of the workroom. Mary Norton, one of Mrs. Mayne’s 
pupils, had drawn her as a flower-girl, and had caught a rapt un- 
earthly expression which had come into her eyes as she looked at 
Bailey’s Eve.. This sketch Mr. Ensdell sees, and covets the model 
for his grand Academy picture of Rebecca bending over the 
wounded Ivanhoe. Mrs, Mayne’s mother, a Mrs. Baring, is 
violently scandalized at the idea of a young man of Mr. Ensccll’s 
looks and condition having a pretty girl as a model at all; which, 
considering that her daughter is “in the profession,” is surely an 
unaccountable bit of prudery and ignorance on her part. Meg 
goes, nevertheless, and George Ensdell undertakes to make him- 
self the Pygmalion to her imprisoned soul. He begins with 
rather high flights—with Scott, and Tennyson, and Shaks- 
peare ; out Meg understands and drinks in all their beauty just 
as she understands and drinks in the esthetic of Bailey’s lve, 
of Cupid and Psyche, and a copy of the Cenci, which last 
makes her cry. Cupid and Psyche, indeed, affect her as they 
would have affected few well educated girls even. “It was 
love,” she thought, as she looked at the group entranced, “love, 
pure, intense, undoubting. Meg felt it so, and saw moulded in 
the clay before her the very embodiment of her own vague dreams 
and feelings. Would there be, in all the world, ever one to care 
for her as this one cared for the girl he was looking down upon? 
What a fine thing such love as this must be! Did it ever come in 
the way of common folks like her, or was it only meant for young 
ladies with good clothes to wear, who played music, and painted 
pictures?” &c. If the ignorant untutored flower-seller thought 
all this, while looking at a plaster cast, she must have been a 
very wonderful young heathen indeed ; and strangely unlike her 
sisterhood, at this moment hawking violets in the streets, and 
——* their greatest enjoyment in the lowest gin-shop in their 

at. 


Meg now sets herself to learn to read, and apparently learns at 
a marvellous rate of speed. Then Mr. George Knsdell completes 
her education by taking her to live with him as his mistress, and 
she is clothed in purple and fine linen, and entertained delicately, 
and learns to live up to the height of her millinery with the same 
wonderful quickness with which she has already learned the 
meaning of art and poetry and general esthetics. The house 
where Mr, Ensdell has placed his beautiful model is close to that 
in which Mary Norton, Mrs, Mayne’s former pupil, lives. There 
are little children belonging to Mary’s sister; and Meg, who has 
never got over her grief for the loss of Joe and her baby, one day 
kisses the infant, and gives some toys to the rest. Mary’s sister, 
a virtuous married woman, is indignant that “a creature” should 
so pollute her children, and there is a row in consequence ; which 
so works upon Meg’s conscience that she discovers all at once 
how sinful she has y stig in living, unmarried, with Joe first, and 
now with Mr. Ensdell; how “she had sinned against her woman- 
hood,” how she “ was a vile wretched creature, whom good 
women, however kindly and gentle, could but look upon with 
loathing. She was polluted, double-dyed in shame, and they 
shrank from her in horror.” Now remembering that Meg, when 
she lived in Swamp Town not many months ago, had never heard 
the name of God save as an oath, had never been to church nor 
even known what church was, had never heard of the Bible, nor 
re the law as other than a tyrannous convention of the rich 
which it was only fair in the poor to evade, this was a very sud- 
den awakening, and an exhibition of propriety quite unpre- 
cedented in the class whence she was taken. It is a fancy 
sketch ; and very fanciful. However, Meg is awakened, and, being 
so, runs away, and leaves Mr. Ensdell and his gifts and fine 
clothes, and goes off to the country, where she proposes to live by 
making pillow-lace, which art she has also learned with her usual 
rapidity. 

She goes down to a little village near to which live a Mr. 
Stanton and his daughter Nelly, the virtuous heroine of the novel, 
and where the life, according to Mrs, Wiloart’s view of count 
life, is merely one long silly attempt on the part of a foolis 
young curate to introduce the highest fashions of the most ad- 
vanced Ritualism. This Mr. Stanton had been a sad sinner in his 
youth, but he had been a fool as well, He had taken the 


trouble to marry a pretty, coarse woman, whom afterwards he had 
deserted, leaving her and her child unprovided for; though he had 
kept her miniature, and often thought of the little daughter she 
had borne him—which is not exactly what men do under such 
circumstances, but which is according to Mrs. Liloart’s ideas of 
masculine honour and common sense. Of course this Mr. Stanton 
turns out to be Meg’s father, and she is thus the heiress of 
the Oaks, and the rival of Nelly. Nelly is in love with, and 
engaged to, Arnold Ensdell, George Ensdell’s brother, and as 
insufferable a prig as the moral young men in ladies’ novels 
generally are. e is an unsuccessful man, and does a little 
literature among other things, reviewing trashy novels “ while 
he ate his dry toast and sipped his tea.” He reads all his novels 
carefully from end to a however trashy they are, and “ag 
conscientiously, but more tenderly,” as if they had been 
masterpieces. And when he writes his estimate of them for 
the Argus, “ it went against his grain to wield the scourge,” and 
he found it “ very hard to reconcile his duty to the public with 
some consideration to the author.” Itis lucky that women have’ 
not the making of men. Between monsters on the one hand, and 
saints on the other, we should have very little of ordinary man- 
hood, neither monstrous nor saintly. When George Ensdell finds 
out, as he does first of all, who Meg really is, and. that she is Mr, 
Stanton’s only legitimate daughter and the rightful heiress, he 
wants to marry her out of hand, But Meg, who has not for- 
given him that he took her off the streets, treated her well, 
educated her, and gave her a home, indignantly refuses him, and 
shows him his past enormity in choice and classical language. 
After a while she finds out her own story, and understands its 
bearing. As by this time she has fallen in love with Nelly, she 
sees no better way of cutting the coil in which her life has in- 
volved that innocent young lady than by ending it with her own 
hand. She meets Nelly and her lover Arnold walking together, 
as she is meditating suicide, and asks the latter with s i 
eves if he, as her promised husband, would allow her to kiss 
Nelly as one sister might kiss another :— 

The words came out with a great gasp, and she was bending forward— 

almost kneeling before Arnold as she uttered them. And he—he did what 
to this day he thanks God for having given him grace to do—raised the 
poor suppliant, and led her to his betrothed. Should sisters’ kisses be so 
full of passionate despair as were those that now were rained on Nelly 
Stanton’s lips, and did Arnold’s ears deceive him, or did he hear such broken 
words indeed poured forth as “ Nelly—sister—sister Nelly !” 
After this, Meg went away and drowned herself, and Nelly and 
Arnold put up a white tombstone to her memory, and buried’ one 
of their babies in the same grave with her. And with the intel- 
ligence that they christened another of their children Margaret, 
this romance of a London street girl ends characteristically. What 
a pity it is that authors do not confine themselves to subjects they 
understand, and that all this trouble should be taken to write so 
many pages of unnatural impossibilities. 


THE CHARITIES OF FRANCE.* 
(Second Notice.) 


YS frknigy given a sketch of the system of “public assist- 
ance” in Paris, we now propose to mention the leading 
charitable institutions maintained there. Among these the hos- 
pitals and hospices occupy the first place. On the hospitals it is 
unnecessary to dwell long, for our own are so excellent that we 
have not much to learn as regards their management, There is a 
good deal of truth, however, in Dr. Lawrence's remark that “ air 
and moderate exercise are important elements in the treatment of 
the sick, although in the English hospitals, as a rule, no suitable 
provision to meet this want is made, and in this respect their ex- 
ample is not to be followed.” Some of our hospitals, moreover, 
bordering on crowded thoroughfares, are so noisy that nervous 
patients have their sleep constantly broken, thus suffering y 
from an annoyance which a little forethought might easily have 
prevented. Of the eight general hospitals of Paris by far the best 
appointed is the Hépital Lariboisiére, which may be taken, in many 
respects, asa model institution. Immense sums of money have been 
lavished on its construction, and the greatest pains have been 
to secure comfortable exercising grounds for its inmates, who in fine 
weather can roam about its gardens, and walk up and down its 
long cloisters on cold and rainy days. These general hospitals 
contain about 3,800 beds, and there are about 3,400 more in the 
Fama hospitals. Among the latter, the most interesting are 
ose devoted to children, and that occupied by paying patients. 
The two Children’s Hospitals, the Hépital Sainte-Eugénie and 
the Hépital des Enfants Malades, contain between them about 
1,100 beds. There is probably no ward in either of them which 
can compete, in point of comfort and cheeriness, with those of our 
own institutions of a similar kind; such, for instance, as the 
Hospital for Sick Children in Great Ormond Street, or the Home 
for Diseases of the Joints in Queen Square. But ours are mere 
private houses compared with the enormous barracks devoted to 
the children of Paris, and the patients in the hospitals there come 
from the class which in London is condemned to the dreariness of the 
workhouse. As regards out-door accommodation, the children 
are far better off there than here, each establishment having 
spacious gardens, and one of them possessing almost a little forest 
of its own, in which the children can enjoy something at least ap- 


* The Charities of France in 1866. An Account of the Principal yerry | 
Charitable Institutions in that Country. Not published. Boston: Gould 
Lincoln, 1367. 
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ximating to a country life. It is the Foundling Hospital, which 
we may as well mention here, although it ranks properly among 
the hospices. It is especially worthy of our attention, as it 
fills a place which among us is occupied only by the workhouse. 
Before the time of St. Vincent de Paul, says Dr. Lawrence, 
foundlings used to be exposed in the church porches and public 
squares, and those who survived the exposure were sold to the 
first comer. In the seventeenth century three or four hundred 
children were annually turned out of the Chatelet into the 
streets of Paris. Thence they were gathered together into a 
miserable lodging kept by a poor widow, who acted under the 
authority of the Chapter of Notre Dame. There they were 
exposed to every kind of hardship and privation, and “it is 
stated by several authors that the attendants, when worried by 
the cries of the children, often gave them drugs enough to pro- 
duce death. ‘Those who escaped death were often sold at twenty 
gous each, or were given to persons engaged in the infamous 
traffic of buying and selling children.” At last St. Vincent 
de Paul succeeded in founding a large hospital for their re- 
ception. After a time, however, it was found to produce more 
harm than good, for all France sent its foundlings there, and, 
according to a decree of the Royal Council in 1779, of more than 
2,000 children forwarded to Paris from the provinces, — 
nine-tenths perished before they were three months old, so muc 
did they suffer from the effects of the journey. This abuse was 
to a certain degree remedied, but even now Paris, “ with less than 
one-twentieth of the population, contains about one-fifth of all 
the abandoned children of France.” The mortality among. them 
js still terribly high. In 1865 the number of foundlings: sup- 
by the administration was about 18,000. Very few of 
these, however, were in the Hospice at Paris, the great:majori 
being first placed out to nurse in the country, and then distri- 
buted there among the farmers and cottagers. The expense of 
their board is very trifling, and they enjoy the great advantage of 
learning to support themselves—an art to which our pauper schools 
do not always pay sufficient attention. The box in which the 
foundlings were, until recently, received is now no longer used in 
the Paris establishment, and the bell which has so often rung to 
give notice that another child had been entrusted to the hospital 
is at present silent. 
- The last on the list of the special hospitals is certainly one of 
the most interesting, and atthe same time it is the most unlike 
anything we have in England, The Maison Municipale de Santé 
isa hospital for paying patients, who receive every attention, and 
are excellently lodged and boarded at what is, comparatively 
ing, a small expense. The building is admirably adapted 
its, purpose, and is fitted up far more comfortably than any 
but the very best of the Paris hotels. There are pleasant gar- 
dens. in which the convalescents can take exercise, and cheerful 
rooms in which they can meet for recreation and amusement. 
For eight francs a day a patient can have a separate apartment 
with a servant’s bedroom attached, and for six franes he can share 
a room with one other*occupant. The lowest sum paid is four 
a day, which secures admission into a room with from four 
to six beds in it. The payment includes board; lodging, and 
medical attendance, and there are no extras, - Any one who has 
mown the misery of having to endure an illness in a London 
lodging will appreciate the rswy v4 of such an establishment, 
and it is one of which we stand in far greater need than do the 
Parisians, for they can always have recourse to the private Maisons 
de Santé, institutions which are scarcely known here except to the 
yotaries of hydropathy. One London hospital, we are glad to 
see, is now building a wing for paying patients. It is to be hoped 
that the experiment will prove successful. . 
The treatment of the aged poor in Paris is a subject which 
well. deserves the special attention of our authorities, It is 
to see in our workhouses the number of old men and. women 
who, after their power to support themselves has left them, are 
condemned to a dreary life of monotonous inactivity. In Paris 
deserving old age meets with at least something resembling kind- 
ness and respect. Of the various institutions devoted to the aged 
poor, the largest are the Bicétre and the Salpétriére, The former 
receives. about 2,000.old men, and the latter about 3,000 old 
wonen ; and, in addition to these, about 2,000 lunatics are main- 
tained in the two establishments. In these, as in the other public 


hospices, all who are able to work are bound to do 80, it being | 


found that “a form of light labour suited to each inmate has the 
effect of giving him wholesome exercise, thereby lessening the 
ency to infirmities, and prolonging life, while entire idleness 
has a directly contrary effect.” Two-thirds of the produce of such 
ur is paid into the treasury, and the remainder is given to the 
workers, Thesum they can thus earn-is very small, but it enables 
them to purchase some little luxuries, and gives them a healthy 
terest in life. 
. For those aged persons who can afford to pay @ certain sum for 
ir-support, excellent retreats have been provided, somewhat 
Spproaching in nature to our almshouses. ‘The most comfortable 
of these is the Hospice des Ménages at Issy, which is intended for 
‘married couples, and also for widows and widowers. Each 
married couple, whose united ages must amount to 130 years, 
enjoys: for ‘life “a good chamber of moderate dimensions, with 
and cooking apparatus, and various conveniences, on the 
yment of a capital sum of 3,200 franes. Widowers and widows 
ii ve a smaller chamber, and pay 1,600 francs, while those who 
ve in the dormitories pay 1,000 francs.” The building is 
Surrounded by spacious grounds, and it contains public rooms 


in which the inmates meet in the evening for conversation 
and games. “On birth and féte days the chambers of the 
old couples often become a rendezvous for whole families of 
different generations, where kindly feelings and greetings are 
interchanged.” There is accommodation in the establishment 
for 1,317 persons. The Institution de Sainte-Périne is mych 
smaller, containing only 260 beds. It is intended to furnish a 
respectable retreat in old age “for Government employés, their 
families, and other ms who have occupied respectable posi- 
tions in society, but have been reduced in their circumstances.” 
Applicants are received efter the age of sixty on the payment of 
700 frances a year, the actual annual cost of each inmate being about 
1,260 francs. For this sum they have more than the comforts 
they could have had at home, and enjoy the advantages of cheer- 
ful society and of skilled medical attendance. Establishments of 
this nature greatly conduce to foster those habits of provident 
economy by which the French lower classes are so creditably 
distinguished from our own. 

We have given a sketch of the leading public charities of Paris ; 
of those supported by private contributions only a few need be 
mentioned, being such as  - to be worthy of especial attention, 
as differing from those with which we are familiar here. First 
among these stands the Société des Créches. There are at present 
twenty créches in Paris and its suburbs, each of which contains 
from twenty to thirty cradles, devoted to the reception of children 
under two years of age, whose mothers are engaged during the 
day in work which compels them to be absent from their homes. 
The little creatures are brought in the morning and taken away at 
night, their mothers paying twopence a day for the privilege of 
leaving them at the créche. Great pains are taken to keep them 
clean and healthy, and the establishments in which they are 
collected are admirably arranged and ordered, but it is still a 
doubtful question whether the system is one which can be yepe- 
rally recommended, for the rate of mortality among the children 
in the créches has always been unusually high. The Salle 
d Asile, which is to children between the ages of two and six 
years what the créche is to babies, seems a more useful and more 
successful institution. In 1860, says Dr. Lawrence, there were 
about 2,700 of these asylums in France, frequented by upwards 
af 250,000 children, three-fourths of whom were admitted oe 
tuitously. In some of the Paris establishments, each of which is 
managed by the sisters of some religious order, one floor is 
deyoted. as acréche to babies, and another, as a salle dasile, to. 
children of a larger growth, while the upper of the house is 
} adapted as a patronage for young girls employed in shops or in 
factories, For a very small monthly payee’ these girls are 
furnished with comfortable board and lodging, and care is taken 
to provide them with occupation and amusement during their 
holidays and their other leisure hours. The number of these 
patronages, and of similar institutions for boys and youths, is very 
great, and they seem to deserve the success with which they. 
meet. 

Any one who has tried to get a child received into any of the 
numerous orphanages which advertise so freely in our newspapers, 
_and who knows how great is the difficulty which he has to en- 
counter before he can succeed in doing so, even when he is ready 
to pay. for the accommodation, cannot fail to be surprised at the. 
, ease with which a similar task would be accomplished in France,, 
. The number of orphanages in Paris and in the provinces is astonish- 
ing, and so is the moderation of their terms compared with what. 
, our establishments demand. The Guide to the Paris Charities 
of last year, for instance, contains a list of more than twenty 
orphanages in the country. to which a boy can be sent for an. 

annual payment of less than twelve pounds a year. In seven of 
| these eats five pounds a year is asked. This is somewhat different 
from the charges of our own orphanages, in one of which, although 
. fifteen pounds a year have to be paid for a child of six years o 
it is expressly stated. that, as it is not intended to elevate the. 
children above their proper station in life, “ beer will not generally 
be allowed.” But then in France the race of geld secretaries to 

charitable institutions is.almost unknown, and there seems to be, 
| a prejudice against enriching architects and builders under the 
| pretext of supporting orphans. As to our voting system, it is rer, 
_ garded there as one of the most striking instances of our insular. 
eccentricity. 

There are a number of establishments for the purpose of bri 
| ing young girls up. to various trades or professions, all of which 
are worthy of notice, and especially that which bears the title of, 
the Maison Eugene-Napoléox. It was founded by the present 
Empress, who capers for that Baryon a sum of 600,000 francs 
whick the city of Paris had intended to spend on a diamond neck- 
lace to be presented to her on her mariage, Three hundred 
young girls are received there, twelve pounds,a year being paid 
for each by the Empress, with whom personally rests the right of 

anting. admission. The origin of the Orphelinat du Prince 

mpérial was of a somewhat. similar nature. When the young 
prince was born, a ay subscription was raised for the puree a 
making a present to the Empress. She accepted the money, adding. 
to it an annual gift of 30,000 francs, and applied it to the founda- 
tion of the Orphelinat. There is one charity of which, as it is not 
of French origin, Dr. Lawrence does not take notice. It should, 
be, however, so interesting to Englishmen that we cannot do 
wrong in mentioning it here. .The British Charitable Fund is 
intended to relieve the wants of the poorer members of the large 
English colony in Paris, to help them to tide over a time of ex- 


ceptional distress, or to assist them in getting back to their own 
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untry. The amount of good which it does is very great, and it is 
worked at a very small expense, for it is managed by a committee 
composed, for the most part, of the English clergy and medical 
men who reside in Paris, and who make it a present of their time 
and their services. Every year it grants free passages home to a 
large number of our countrymen, and more especially of our 
countrywomen, who have found the struggle to gain a livelihood 
on a foreign soil too on for their strength ; and it always has a 
goodly band of orphans under its charge, dispersed about in 
various homes and schools, and a long list of pensioners to whom 
it allots a weekly allowance. It is an admirable institution, and 
one to which every visitor to Paris ought to be glad to contribute. 
As it is, but few subscriptions flow into its coffers, and it would be 
unable to carry on its operations were not its vitality annually 
ensured by the ball given in its behalf at the British Embassy. 
This brought it in about a thousand pounds last year, while the 
collections made at the various churches only realized about a 
hundred and twenty. A well known drawing by Gavarni repre- 
sents two beggars comparing notes. The one says he has tried 
the people coming out of church, but has got nothing. “TI tried 
those who were coming away from a dance,” says the other; “I 
have not fared badly.” 


GREEK SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 


ANY have been the attempts made of late years to simplify 
iY the process of learning Latin and Greek. And it is no 
doubt more than ever important now that everything should be 
done to enable boys to acquire a competent knowledge of those 
languages at as early an age, and at as little cost of time and labour, 
as may be possible. It is not likely that the ignorant outcry 
against this kind of learning will abate. The principal reason for 
fear at the present moment is lest persons who ought to know 
better should be carried away by a senseless popular cry, and give 
their adherence, as many indeed have already to some extent done, 
to new-fangled projects of learning subjects which appear to be of 
immediate practical utility, in preference to such as are intended 
to form and mould the mind and character of the learner. 

Of all the efforts made in this direction there is scarcely one of 
which we can speak favourably. The Public Schools Latin Primer 
has indeed, in one point of view, achieved a success, because it has 
established for itself a profitable monopoly, owing to its adop- 
tion by all the Head-masters under whose sanction it appeared. 
They must know, however, that, as a grammar, it is very in- 
adequate for the purposes of teaching Latin. Let us hope that 
they will learn, by the experience of their lamentable failure in 
Latin, to adopt an entirely different method when they try their 
hands on a Greek grammar. The chief difficulty in producing such 
a work is that its composition requires two elements which it is 
very difficult to get in combination. It is very desirable that the 
compiler of such a grammar should be a first-rate scholar. It 
is indispensable that he should have had experience in teaching 
little boys. It was the absence of this latter element that 
caused the portentous blunder of publishing as a primer a book 
that can scarcely be understood by advanced students. At the 
time of its publication it was an almost universal subject of 
complaint that so few scholars of eminence had been taken into 
counsel with the head-masters, But we cannot help thinking 
that the deplorable result has been owing much more to the fact 
that the under-masters in the great schools, and head-masters of 
private establishments, were not more freely consulted. We 
are not, however, going again to review the “Primer.” The 
remarks we have made were suggested by a comparison of 
the two little works the titles of which are given below. 
Both writers are, or have been, second-masters in schools either 
public or private. Whether either of them is entitled to be 
called a first-rate scholar we shall not take upon ourselves to 
determine ; but this we will say, that they are both entitled to 
the praise of having produced useful school-books. And this we 
say,in spite of the antipathy created in our minds at the very 
first sight of the inside of both works, We trust that,when we 
have admitted that in both books the Greek is unaccented, we 
may not have caused our readers to lay down this article with 
the intention of proceeding no further, but that they may be 
induced to hear what may be said further of them in the way of 
criticism. 

And first for the Greek Lessons, which we suppose must have 
reached its second edition, in spite of its high price, owing to 
the writer’s private connexion. It bears no date, so that we 
are at loss as to the time of Dna gp of either edition ; 
and as we have never seen it advertised, we presume its use 
has been confined to the school in which its writer is a 
master. Indeed, it is evident that, at the price of half-a-crown, 
a small volume of ninety , equivalent to about half that 
number if the sheet had been folded in an ordinary octavo 
size, would have no chance of success in the market. We do 
not at all mean to say that we think Mr. Morris’s book would 
have been a success if it had complied with our conditions— 
had given the accents in their rightful places, and been pub- 


to learn Greek. By W. H. Morris. Second Edition. mdon: J. B. 
Bateman. 

A Greek Primer for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. Charles H. Hole, 
M.A., Scholar of W College, Oxford ; late Assistant-Master at King 
ee ard’s School, Bromsgrove. London, Oxford, and Cambridge : Rivingtons. 
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lished at a lower price. Mr. Morris possesses one of the qualifica- 
tions that we require—namely, that of being accustomed to teach 
little boys, and he has arranged his Lessons so as to adapt them 
exceedingly well to their capacity. And the idea of getting 
gradually forward with Accidence and Syntax at the same time 
that the meaning of a few of the more commonly occurring Greek 
words is acquired, appears to us to be a very good one. But Mr, 
Morris has neither scholarship nor philosophy enough adequately 
to work out his own idea, And he has extravagantly over- 
ridden his hobby, as may be judged from one instance. The 
first half of the book contains no capital letters, and the 57th 
lesson consists of a mere practice in reading words printed 
wholly in uncials. Now where the Greek capitals are not the 
same with English letters they so nearly resemble in form the 
smaller letters that they would be more easily learned with them 
than apart from them. And whether the sentence ra poda exoun 
kevtpu wodda (p. 12), and many others of the same descripti 
are to be set down to want of grammatical knowledge, or to an 
unphilosophical fondness for Greek of a debased stamp and 
we will not attempt to determine. Still this writer has hit 
upon a blot which disfigures all elementary grammars. He has 
at least seen that philosophical distinctions are out of place in 
such works. We confess we have considerable satisfaction in 
such a rule as “Quum duo substantiva diverse significationis con- 
currunt, posterius in genitivo ponitur.” We rejoice in the absence 
of any assigned reason, just because the boy, at the first instance 
that occurs, sees that the genitive is — where the preposi- 
tion of would occur in English, and use not one boy in a 
hundred at the age at which this rule ought to be learned and 
applied could grasp the ideas of “subjective” and “objective” 
enitives, or at all understand the two difficult rules that are made 
in the Latin Primer to do duty respectively in distinguishing Poly- 
cleti signa from cognitionis amor. 

There is one other point in which we entirely agree with Mr, 
Morris—namely, in his use of the principle of locality. He ob- 
serves that the initials m, f, n are easily forgotten, but the position 
on the page of masculine, feminine, and neuter nouns is easily re- 
membered if it is uniformly adhered to. Here again we believe 
that the Latin Primer might have been greatly improved if the 
words of the third declension, the genders of which are so difficult 
to fix in the memory, had been arranged so that the masculine 
should always appear on one side of the book, and the feminine 
on the other. Neuters are comparatively easy, and might be left 
to shift for themselves. In spite, then, of the very serious faults 
in the “ Greek Lessons,” we still think a boy might be with ad- 
vantage carried through the greater part of the book, vivd voce, 
with a teacher, before Tening to learn in the regular way from 
the Greek grammar. , 

Mr. Hole is a scholar of far higher calibre than Mr. Morris, and 
he has produced a Greek Primer of considerable value. But, be- 
sides the offence of omitting the accents, he has been guilty of the 
additional absurdity of relegating the dual number to an appendix; 
so that the student might read the whole work down to its 
second appendix without finding out that the Greeks had a dual 
number at all, except from a single remark at p. 12 stating 
that it is reserved. hilst these two omissions exist we venture 
to predict that Mr. Hole’s Primer will achieve no success, Should 
he be induced to alter his views on these two points, we think 
that, as far as it is a treatise on the Greek Accidence, it is as 
good as any that we have seen. In fact, the book is only a Greek 
Primer in the sense of being a First Book containing the Accidence 
and not the Syntax. But under this head it contains nearly all 
that boys need know either at school or college—+.e., all that is 
necessary till the subject comes to be studied in its higher aspects 
and bearings on philology, a point which probably not one in 4 
thousand will ever reach. Asa primer, we do not consider the 
book available. As a grammar, it is a very introduction to 
Mr. Miller’s Greek Syntax. But then it 1s hopeless to suppose 
that two books, especially so expensive as these are, will be ex- 
tensively used either in private or public schools. Neither is Mr. 
Hole’s work at all adapted for beginners. As a book to be read 
through by the student in the way of recapitulation, after he has 
mastered the elements of Greek grammar, we do not know of 
any we could recommend in preference. Even the variations 
from the ordinary type of declensions and conjugations become 1n 
this point of view instructive, and are suggestive of thought as to 
the reasons of rules which have been wisely omitted in works of 
an elementary character. We do not pretend that we always 
agree with Mr. Hole. But he is undoubtedly a geod scholar, and 
is entitled to propound his own views. Nevertheless he some- 
times is guilty of a slip which surprises us, We fear that the 
diwresis over the « precludes us from assigning to the printer the 
error of dimmog for dvmrog, wi horses. And when he speaks 
doubtfully of the privative prefix 4 and dv as being connec 
with the preposition dvev, he might at least have added the strong 
argument to be deduced in confirmation of the opinion from the 
vivepoc, and the like. e have ady im 
that Res ae want ‘of detail in the work, but its chief charac- 
teristic consists in its giving the se sag 9 of inflexions. 
here, again, we think it partakes rather of the character of a su 
plementary than an elementary work. Thus we very much doubt 
the advantage of informing a beginner that the stem of dpi 18 
xapir, which in point of fact is only another mode of telling him 
that the genitive case is ydproc, which of course he can learn 
without troubling his head about stems at all; whereas, » 
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running over the subject a second time, such suggestions have 
an obvious tendency to bring before the mind questions which 
would not naturally occur to it at the first learning. Still, even 
under this view of the matter, there is at least one important 
desideratum. Mr. Hole has confined his attention to the Attic 
dialect, and has, as far as we have observed, taken no notice of 
the variations introduced in other dialects. Again, though a 
grammar need not say much about interjections, we cannot agree 
that grammar has nothing to do with them. 

The best parts of his work are his classification of the declensions 
as the d, the 4, and the imparisyllabic declensions, and the arrange- 
ment of the verbs under the heads of the Labial, the Guttural, the 
Lingual, the Liquid, and the Pure or Vowel Conjugations, together | 
with the explanation of inflexions on the principle of Euphony. 
But the Sook isin no sense of the word entitled to be called a | 
Primer. And what strikes us as the most fatal fault of the work, | 
regarded in this light, is the absence of all appeal to the = | 
Perhaps few — know how much they are indebted to this | 
organ for their knowledge of things which appear to be mere 
matters of memory. At any rate we are sure Mr. Hole is wrong | 
in declining his nouns in the following fashion :— 


Singular Plural 
N. . n¢ ae 
G. . 7 ov . wv 
A. . . nY . . a¢ 


The unimportant stem being in large type, whilst the variations 
to which special attention ought to be called are printed in 
small letters. And the case is even made worse by the fact that 
there are three of these noun declensions standing abreast of each 
other in the same page. 

Upon the whole, we think we may say that both the writers we 
have been reviewing have contributed something towards the 
solution, but that neither of them has completely solved the ques- 
tion how to teach boys the elements of Greek. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


Nt a month passes which does not bring under our notice 
I one or more new histories of the American civil war, 
almost all of them written from the same point of view, and in the 
same tone and spirit—ultra-Republican in their remarks on the 
causes of the war and the course of the Secession movement, 
bitterly and extravagantly one-sided in their remarks on the 
conduct of the struggle, and the deeds and characters of the civil 
and inilitary leaders of either section. There is, we believe, but 
one Southern history of the war, and that is as unreadable as it is 
partial; the best records of the military movements on either side 
are to be found in English works; but there exists no tolerably 
candid and impartial narrative of that long political conflict of 
which" the war was but the closing act. Mr. Greeley, who has 
attempted something of the kind, is disqualified as an historian 
by his close corinexion with the most violent of those Northern 
agitators whose menaces, taunts, and invectives did so much 
to exasperate the sectional feud, and who, up to the moment 
of the surrender of Fort Sumter, were as much at variance with 
the public opinion of the Northern majority as with that of the 
South itself. Few other histories give any account of the earlier 
stages of the quarrel. Dr. Draper, the first volume of whose His- 
tory of the Civil War * has just been published, has made a real 
endeavour to supply this defect. The earlier portion of the volume 
is filled with speculations on various points of purely theoretical 
interest, whose nature is explained by such headings as “ Isother- 
mal Lines,” “ Effects of Climate,” “ Indian and African Civiliza- 
tion,” and so forth; and with historical disquisitions which 
back as far as the discovery of America and the reign of Henry VIL. 
But there are several chapters of a more practical character on the 
Opposite social and political tendencies of the Northern and 
Southern States, on the development of their several systems in 
contrary directions, leading to a sectional antagonism which 
finally took definite shape and came to an issue on the question of 
slavery, and on the series of political struggles and compromises 
Which took place between 1820 and 1860, each leaving the 
North more powerful, the South more jealous and exacting, and 
both more irritable and less friendly than before. Especially there 
1s one chapter in which the reciprocal complaints of the two sections 
are given at length, and in which the case of the South, as it ap- 
peared in the speeches and writings of her statesmen during the 
ears Immediately preceding secession, is set forth, briefly indeed, 
ut with sufficient distinctness. The author clearly conceives the 
Northern vindication to have been complete and conclusive on all 
poluts, regarding the controversy less from the constitutional point 
of view on which, as alone concerning confederated States, the 
South relied, than from that standpoint of an assumed higher 
morality which the Republicans and their English sympathizers 


preferred. He gives, however, much more prominence to the 
* History of the Civil War. By Joh illi 

i 3 By John William Draper, M.D., LL.D. 
yg of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of New York, 
_ ior of “A Treatise on Human Ph ysiology,” “ A History of the In- 
Development of Europe,” &c, &c. 3 vols, Containing the Causes 
the to it, up to the close of President 
ministration. New York: Harper Brothers. London: 

Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1867, 


political and legal aspects of the case than is common with writers 
of his school; and if his judgment is unhesitatingly favourable to 
his own section, he deserves all the more credit for the full and 
explicit statement of the Southern view. The present volume brings 
the narrative down to the termination of Mr. Buchanan’s Pre- 
sidency; and the summary of the pleadings on either side aptly 
closes the political stage of the controversy, and explains the 
moral position of the disputants on the verge of their final appeal 
to the arbitrament of battle. 

The name of the United States Christian Commission* is 
familiar to most English readers as that of one of those wonder- 
fully complete and efficient voluntary organizations which under- 
took to supplement the shortcomings of the official military 
system, and provide out of the resources of private benevolence 
those comforts for the soldier which the Government failed to 
furnish through the regular agency of the Medical and Commis- 
sariat staff. It is generally allowed that the latter department 
was at least as well managed in the Federal service as it has 


_ever been in that of any belligerent Power, while the armies 


to be supplied were more numerous, and the distances to be 
traversed far greater, than in any European wars. Nevertheless, 
the hardships and privations to which the troops were pa 
and es ecially the sufferings of the wounded, were such as seem 
dreadful and intolerable when they reached the ears of the 
people—the more so, perhaps, that they were endured, not by pro- 
fessional troops, but by a volunteer army to which every hamlet, 
and almost every house, had supplied a recruit. The energy, the 
liberality, the fertility of resource, the ingenuity of device, the 
power of organization, which are such prominent features of the 
American character, were called into activity to provide and 
apply a remedy. The Sanitary Commission undertook more - 
cially the care of the sick and wounded; the Christian Commission 
the spiritual welfare of the troops; yet both were almost equally 
active in either field. How the last-named body provided chap- 
lains and chapel-tents to follow the movements of the army; how 
it built wooden huts for the same purpose at more permanent 
stations, some of which were waive ready-made from Western 
towns; how its agents exerted themselves to minister to the 
wounded who lay by tens of thousands in tents and huts and 
barns and hospitals after such battles as Fredericksburg, Chan- 
cellorsville, and Gettysburg ; how they distributed food and tracts, 
how they preached and taught, how they carried in their havre- 
sacks bibles and material delicacies to the sick and suffering, 
whether in the camp, the garrison, or the enemy’s prisons, what 
were their labours, and what their recognition by a grateful army 
and people, will be found recorded in this volume. But one thi 
an English reader will miss with some surprise from the reco 
We find no mention of religious or theological feuds; no trace of 
sectarian jealousies, or the refusal of ministers of diverse creeds 
to work together or to preach in the same chapels. ‘The narrative 
enters into more detail than might seem necessary to the general 
reader; but not more, perhaps, than befits the permanent record 
of a great and noble work which may serve as an example for 
other nations. 

Massachusetts, in other respects the most Northern, the most 
Yankee, in character and sympathies of all the Northern, and 
even of all the New England States, resembles the South in 
one respect—the ssion of ancient families and statesmen 
justly proud of their ancestral names. A citizen of the Bay State 
must doubt whether, after all, an hereditary aristocracy is so very 
ridiculous when he recalls such instances as his own State may 
furnish him—such names as those of Adams, Winthrop, Quincy, 
and half a dozen others, which for several generations oes been 
maintained in honour and in public esteem by the merits of their 
bearers. But a few weeks ago we had to notice the biography of 
one of these aristocrats of the democratic commonwealth ; to-day 
we have before us a volume of speeches by another, Mr. Robert 
C. Winthrop,7 distinguished by all the characteristics we might 
expect to find in a man of such an ancestry and such family tradi- 
tions. They are marked by scholarship, taste, dignity, an entire 
freedom from that which the better sense of America, ridiculing her 
own aberrations, denominates “‘ spread-eagleism,” and what is even 
more notable, a studious moderation in the midst of political conflict 
not inconsistent with warm and loyal partisanship, but never for- 
getting that the only legitimate object of party is the good of the 
whole country. The civil war might have been averted had the 
North and South been more under the influence cf such a spirit 
as animated Mr. Winthrop’s speech on the Presidential election of 
1856—his warning against sectional extravagances, his protest 
against the purposed formation of a party “without a Southern 
wing.” Many of these speeches were delivered on other than 

olitical occasions—on college anniversaries, the opening of public 
institutions, and so forth; those which are of a political character 
are more English than American in tone and temper, particularly 
in the language employed towards political opponents. 

There have been several collections of criminal trials of special 
interest, published from time to time in most countries. Their 
value depends upon the principle of selection. The cases may be 
selected as illustrative of history, or of criminal law, or simply 
from the curious or exciting nature of the circumstances—in 


* Annals of the United States Christian Commission. By Rev. Lemuel 
Moss Home, Secretary to the Commission. Philadelphia : Lippincott & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co, 1868. 

Addresses and Speeches on Various Occasions, from 1852 to 1867. B: 
Robert Winthrop. Boston: Little, Brown, & London 


& Co. 1867. 
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which last case atrocity is likely to be the general ground of 
choice. The volume before us* is of thiskind. The only common 
characteristic of the cases selected is horror—the principal ones 
being that of Charlotte Corday; the burning of the Sheas (an 
Trish household of eighteen persons, deliberately burnt in their 
home by a party of “ agrarian” malcontents) ; the trials of Cour- 
vyoisier, and of two atrocious American murderers. A more legi- 
timate importance attaches to the first of these; and the trials of 
Lord Ferrers for murder, and of the Sheares for treason, are free 
from any circumstances of peculiar horror. But, on the whole, 
the volume is less a collection of “remarkable trials” than of 
remarkable crimes; less interesting to the lawyer than to that 
lower class of readers for whose behoof our newspapers are filled 
with the history, and Madame Tussaud’s rooms adorned with the 
bust, of every murderer whose crime has been more than usually 
atrocious. 


A convenient and useful little manual on the new Federal 
Constitution of Canadat is published at the capital of the Domi- 
nion by Mr. Desbarats. It gives an account of the substance of 
the Act of Parliament, arranged in the order, not of sections, but 
of subjects, stating in terse and intelligible language the exact 
purport and effect of the several clauses, so as to afford a continu- 
ous explanation of the constitution and powers of each branch 
of the Federal and Provincial Governments. Nearly one-half of 
the volume—a thin one—is occupied by indexes, analytical and 
alphabetical, to this arrangement. The type is good, and the size 
and form of the book convenient. 


Another Political Manual t is that of Mr. E. McPherson, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, of which we recently 
noticed the first periodical volume. The present number com- 
prises nine months, from July 4, 1866, to April 1, 1867. It 
contains the records of the controversy between the President 
and Congress upon the treatment of the South; the Acts of 
the latter, among them that Tenure of Office Act which is the 
basis of the impeachment, the famous Reconstruction Acts, and 
also the condemnatory Messages of the President with which, 
according to law, he accompanied his unavailing vetoes on what 
he considered the unconstitutional proceedings of the Legislature. 
It gives the votes of Congress and of the State Legislatures on 
different measures of moment; the declarations of several party 
conventions, embodying the views of Conservatives and Radicals 
respectively, and the judgments of the ger jen 5 the 
Supreme Court—on many important points of law argued before 
them, It contains, therefore, the materials from which the reader 
may gather a tolerably complete view of the course of legislation, 
as well as of the political opinions of the two great parties, and 
the grounds on which the Executive and Legislature respectively 
have justified their several resolves. Dealing with facts rather 
than with opinions, its value is little affected by the party relations 
of the compiler. 


The Slave Songs of the United States § have a social and his- 
torical interest quite independent of their poetical merits, which 
are small indeed. They are here given in many cases with the 
music belonging to them, and with a preface in which the pecu- 
liarities of dialect, as well as of feeling and ideas, which charac- 
terize them are discussed with ability, and at considerable length. 
Itis said that, since their emancipation, the negroes have dis- 
carded the songs of their former condition, affecting the literary 
and musical, as well as the political, habits and ideas of the white 
man, and regarding their own peculiar and traditional ballads and 
chants as badges of a distinction of race which recent legislation 
is supposed to have abolished. If so, this is an additional reason 
for the collection and publication of a set of melodies whose 
relation to a past state of things, as well as their quaintness of 
tone and dialectical eccentricities, render them worthy of preser- 
vation, 


Three quasi-books of travel are among the publications of the 
day. The first, A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers \\, 
is nominally the story of an excursion by row-boat on those in- 
land waters; but the journey is no more than the framework on 
which are strung a long series of reflections, digressions, and dis- 
quisitions, historical, moral, metaphysical, political, and theological, 
rere and literary, ranging over the entire field of human 
thought and knowledge, from India to Massachusetts, from the 


* Remarkable Trials of all Countries; particularly of the United States, 
Great Britain, Ireland, and France: with Notes and Speeches of Counsel. 
Containing of Fact from the Court-room, also Historical 
Reminiscences of Wonderful Events, Compiled by Thomas Dunphy, of the 
New York Bar; and Thomas IT, Cummins, of the New York Press. New 
York : Diossy & Cockcroft. London: Triibner & Co. 1867. 


+ Manual or Explanatory Development of the Act for the Union of Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, in one Dominion uncer the name of Canada, 
Synthetical and Analytical : with the Text of the Act, &c.; and Index to the 
Act and the Treatises. By John Gooch. Ottawa: G.E. Desbarats. London: 
Tribner & Co, 1867. 


¢ A Political Manual for 1867. Including a Classical Summary of the 
important Executive, Legislative, Judicial, and Politico-Military Facts of 
the Period, from July 4, 1866, to April 1, 1867, including the late action of 
Congress on Reconstruction. By Edward McPherson, Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the United States. Washington: Philp & Solomans. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1867. 


§ Slave Songs of the United States. New York: A. Simpson & Co. 
London : Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. 
|| 4 Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers. By Henry D. Thoreau, 


Author of “Walden,” &c. New and Revised Edition. Raed: Ticknor 
& Fields. London: Tribner & Co. 1868. 


Vedas to Longfellow’s poetry, from the philosophy of Pythagoras 
to the spawning of river-fish. Zio Thousand Miles on Horsehack* 
is really the narrative of an adventurous journey through the 
central and Pacific territories of the Union—Colorado, Kansas 
and New Mexico—interspersed with some historical chapters 
relating to a country and to events very little known to European 
readers. Fow Years among the Spanish Americanst is not 
continuous story of the writer’s residence and travels in Ecuador 
and the neighbourhood, but rather an account of the character. 
customs, and society of the countries in which he sojourned, and 
of the different castes forming the population of the Spanish 
American States, of which his occasional excursions afford ex. 
amples and illustrations. It may be acceptable to those readers 
who desire rather a lively picture of men and manners than a 
profound inquiry into the causes which have made the Spanish 
colonies of the New World what they are—the least civilized 
and least prosperous regions of America, the most ignorant, back- 
ward, and superstitious of lands inhabited by a European race, 

The Battle-Fields of Ireland} is the not very accurate title of a 
narrative of the Jacobite war of 1689-90; perhaps that part of 
Trish history which is most generally known, from its intimate 
connexion with a critical period in the political fortunes of 
England. The work will disappoint any one who takes it up in 
the hope of finding a real contribution to the dark and melancholy 
story of the Irish race; but, as a mere account of the Orange in- 
vasion and its consequences, it may be considered complete and 
interesting, though even that event is treated principally in its 
military aspect. 

Ancient Cities and Empires § is the title of a work rather 
adapted to the higher classes of second-rate schools than to the 
wants of more advanced or more profound students. Its historical 
facts are given avowedly and entirely at second-hand, and its 
purpose is rather theological than historical. Prophecy, not anti- 
quarian research, is the paramount idea of the writer, and the 
thread of the work is avowedly supplied by the relation of the 
vanished Empires of the East to the Hebrew prophets, and not by 
their connexion with European civilization, or their place in the 
general history of mankind. 

Man, and the Conditions that surround him|| have supplied 
matter for thousands of ponderous volumes, and occupied the Sven 
of scores of philosophical, practical, and speculative thinkers, 
metaphysicians, physiologists, economists, and historians. In this 
little book the author has indulged in a discursive range over the 
whole field, dealing in one chapter with “ man’s limits of per 
fectionment,” in another with such concrete and practical in- 
fluences as those of government and political party, now with the 
laws of thought, and now with the effects of war and of religion, 
be a failed to discover the connexion and purpose of the 
whole. 

Stories and Sights of France and Italy] is the unpretending 
title of a simple little book in which a travelled lady describes 
some of the chief cities of the two countries, and relates some of 
the most picturesque incidents of their history. ’ 

Few portions of natural history are more interesting than the 
life and habits of the Beaver **, the most ingenious, the most 
social, and we might almost say the most human in his attributes, 
of all the mammalia; and few students have ever more carefully 
and thoroughly mastered their subject than Mr. Lewis Morgan. 
His account of the ways of this wonderful animal is derived 
partly from a long visit to its American haunts, and a very 
careful investigation of its works, and in a smaller degree from 
the painfully sifted stories of the hunters and trappers who derive 
their largest profits from its fur. The beaver, with all its in- 
genuity, is an animal peculiarly exposed to destruction by the arts 
of man, and of man alone, and likely, therefore, to be totally ex- 
terminated by the rapid development of civilization in America; 
and this fact renders us the more grateful to those who have taken 
pains to preserve an accurate and complete history of a creature 
whose qualities and achievements appear to throw more light on 
the extent and nature of the mental endowments of the brute 
creation in their natural state than those of any other wild animal. 
The author has shown with great pains and care the objects of the 
beaver’s various constructions—dams, lodges, burrows, and canals, 

* Two Thousand Miles on Horseback. Santa Fé and Bach, A Summer 
Tour through Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and New Mexico in the Year 
ory By James F. Meline. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
1866. 


+ Four Years among the Spanish Americans, By F. Hassanrah, late 
United States Minister, President to the Republic of Ecuador. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. 


t The Battle-Fields of Ireland, from 1688 to 1691; including Limerick and 
Athlone, Aughrim and the Boyne: being an Outline History of the Jacobite 
War in Ireland, and the Causes which Led to it. New York: Robert Cod- 
dington. Lendon: Sampson, Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. 


§ Ancient Cities and Empires : their Prophetic Doom, read in the Light of 
History and Modern Research, By E. H. Gillet, Author of “ Life and ‘Times 
of John Huss,” &c. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee. 
New York: A. D.F. Randolph, London: Triibner & Co. 


|| Man, and the Conditions that surround him; his Progress and Decline, 
i and Present. New York: Carleton & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
1367. 

| Stories and Sights of France and Italy. By Grace Greenwood. With 
Illustrations. Boston: ‘Ticknor & Fields. London: Sampson Low, Son, & 
Marston. 1867. 

** The American Beaver and his Works. By Lewis H. Morgan, Author 
of “The League of the Iroquois,’ Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 
London; Triibner & Co. 1868. 
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and has gone at length into the question how far 0 some of these 
imply an intelligence beyond anything that can be ascribed to 
mere instinct—a careful and reflective adaptation of special means 
to icular and sometimes distant ends. A more interesting 
and instructive work it has seldom been our fortune to read. 

Mr. C. E. Norton soaps a translation of the Vita Nuova, 
with elaborate ori essays and notes, got up and printed in a 
rite worthy of the work, with type and paper both af admirable 

We Savy also a pocket edition of Whittier’s Poems, 
= * less known in England than they deserve to be; a 
yolume of selections from the Kalevala { (the national epic or 
pallad cycle of Finland), in the metre of Hiawatha; and a poem 
entitled the Antarctic Mariner's Song §—a story in verse of a voyage 
to the Southern Seas. Fairy Tales from Gold Lands || are manu- 
factured or adapted legends of which the scene is laid in California, 
and chiefly in its Spanish days. 

Leaf Prints§, introduces us to a new and pare of photo- 

hy, adapted to amateurs, of the results of which a beautiful 
and delicate specimen is given as frontispiece. 

Two College manuals or text-books are before us—one by Mr. 
Quackenbos, on Natural Philoso ; the other by Dr. Haven, 
on Mental Philosophy.f+ We fin two elaborate catalogues— 
one of all books written in or concerning the British North 
American provinces, containing also biographical notices of Cana- 
dian writers{{ ; the other a Theological Index$§, containing refe- 
rences to some 70,000 theological works, 

An American magazine|||', once of considerable reputation, has 
been revived by its former publisher under the old title of Putnam's 
Hotty Magazine. In politics it is ultra-Republican; but the 

art of its contents consists of non-political matter of 
in no distinguishable from the ordinary 
substance of similar periodica 


* The New Life of Dante Alighieri. Translated by Charles Eliot Norton. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields, London: Triibner & Co. 1867. 


+ The Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. Complete Edition. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. London: ‘Triibner & Co. 1868. 


Selections from the Kalevala. Translated from a German version by 

A. Porter, M.D., late Professor in Yale College, with an Introduction 
~ Analysis of the Poem. New York: Ley poldt & Holt. London: 
Tribner & Co. 1868. 


§ Antarctic Mariner’s Song. By James Croxall Palmer, U.S.N. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand. Eralen Triibner & Co. 1868. 


|| Fairy Tales from Gold Lands. By May Wentworth. New York: 
Roman & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 


q Leaf Prints; or, Glimpses at By Charles F, Himes, Ph, D., 
Professor of Natural Science, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. Philadel- 
phia: Benerman & Wilson. London: ‘Trabner & Co. 1868. 


** 4 Natural Philosophy; embracing the most Recent Discoveries in the 
various Branches of Physics, and Exhibiting the Application of Scientifi 
Principles to Every-day Life. Adapted to use with or without A paratus, 
and accompanied with full ey of Experiments, Practical Exercises, 
and numerous Illustrations. B. &c. New York: 
Appleton & Co. London : Trt mer & Co. 1867. 


tt Mental Coy ys 3 including the Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By 
Joseph Haven, D.D., Boston : Gould & Lincoln. New York: Sheldon 
& Co, London : & Co. 1867. 


tt Bibliotheca Canadensis; or,a Manual of Canadian Literature. By 
Hanry T. Morgan, Fellow of the’ Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, 
Copenhagen ; CS eeeenting Member of the New York Historical Society. 
Ottawa: G. E. Desbarats, London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 1867. 


§§ Theological Index. References to the Principal Works in every Depart- 
ment of Religious Literature, embracing nearly Seventy Thousand Citations, 
alphabetically arranged under Two Thousand Heads. By Howard Malcom, 
D.D., LL.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. London: Triibner & Co. 1868, 


|||] Putram’s Monthly Magazine of Literature, Science, Art, and National 
I January and February, 1368. Nos. I. and I. New York: G. P. 
. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
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BY SPECIAL DESIRE. — PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Conductor—Mr. W. G. CU! 


Symphony, Letter T ection, “ Ruins of Athens" (Beethoven) ; 
“William Tell” First Walpurgis-Night” Prine; 
: Madlie. Drasdil, Mr. Wilford Morgan, and Mr. Santi ianoforte Sulo (Hummel), 


Singers: le. 
Maile. (MS.), Lena’s Gloomy Hi Heath” Mr. Sai Mendelssohn). 
Reserved Seats, 15s.—Lamborn Cock, Addison, & Co., 63 New Bond St 


WEDNESDAY N NEXT.—LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, 


St. James's Hall, under the direction of Mr. John oceny 0 m Wednesday Evening, 
April 1, at Eight o “clock, will be given but One of the present at whic! 
the following Artists will ap Vocalists ; Madame Sherrington, Madame Florence Lancia, 
iss Poole, Miss Elena A le, an nd Madile. Liebhart ; Mr. Nelson Varley, Mr. ow. Tt. Poole. 
‘Trumpet, Mr. T. Harper; Harp, Mr. John Thomas; Pianoforte, Madame Asabatle Goddard. 
The St. Cecilia Choral nl of Eighty Venere, under the direction of Mr. C. J. Hargitt. 
Conductor Mr. J. L. Hat On this occasio oF rogramme will include the celebrated 
Singing Lesson Duct: Licbhart “and “Mr, Madame Sierrin 
will sing “ Cease ‘he Light Guitar.” "Mies ‘oole will sing “ Hunting- 
tower” and “ The ail Nelson make his last appearance, anc 
sing “ Kelvin mand L. Hatton's new acon that me Home.” 
adame Arabella Goddard will appear for the last time this Season, and perfi <3 cha me : 
celebrated Fantasias, “ Home, sweet Home” and “The Last Rose of Summer.” Stalls, 
Balcony, 3s.; Tickets, 2s. and 1s.—To be had of Boosey & Co., Holles Street, and at the Hell. 


R. HENRY LESLIE’S CONCERTS, April 
Ce 


Madrigals and Part-Songs. Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Charles Hall Angile. 
Tickets, 6s., 3s., 2s., 1s.—Austin, St. James's Hall. and all M 


APR 2nd.—Mr. SIMS REEVES will sing Beethoven's 

“ Adelaida” (accompanied by Mr. Charles Hallé), Schubert's Serenade, “ Weary 
Flowers,” aud Mendolessha 's Song, Bre the Absent One,” at Mr. HENRY LESLIE’S CON- 
CERT, at St. James's Hail 


SACRED HAR MONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.—Conductor, 
Mr. Costa. — The usual Lent Performances of Handel's MESSIAH on Friday next, 
April 3 (Extra Concert), and Wednesday (Subscription Concert), April &. — Voca- 
lists: Madile. Carola, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Sant! 
‘Tickets, 5s.; Stalls, 10s. 6d.; now ready, at 6 Exeter Hall. Earl Ld. - a requisite. 
Cheques and Post Teng: Orders payabie to Mr. James Peck. 

Note.—Subscripti: One or Two piness. received as above for the 
Feceimaile of Handel's MS. of MESSiAH, in the Royal Library.—See Announcement in Handel 
estival 
(GREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL.—The TICKET OFFICE 

at ne CareraL PALACE open Daily, from Ten till Four, for the issue of Vouchers 

securin, 

Letters by by Post, enclosing Remittances, duly attended to. 

At all previous Festivals, as the time drew near, remade of Persons from the Country and 

where were unable to procure such Tickets as the: 

The Festival Committee therefore can only remin remind fatending Visitors that early Application 

alone will ensure the best Positions. 


[HE ALPINE EXHIBITION of DRAWINGS and PAINT- 

INGS, chiefly of the ENGADINE and TYRUL, by ELIJAH WALTON, PALL 
MALL GALLERY, 48 Pall Mall. For One Month only. Admission, including Catalogue, 
ls. From Ten to Six.— Will Close on April 4. 


ROYAL LITERARY FUND.—The SEVENTY-NINTH 

ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in the New Hall of the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, on Wednesday, May 6. 

The Right Hon. BENJAMIN DISRAELL, First Lord of the Treasury, in the Chair. 

The 8 ds will be d iu future advertisements. 

4 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 
RRADLEY.— —SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWO JUNIOR or EN- 
TRANCE (for Boys under Fourteen), and a CHORAL SCHOLAR- 

SHIP (age not limited), will filled up on April 4. Value, £50 a year for Two years.— 
Apply to the Rev. the Wane h Radley College, Abingdon. 


quae COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnel 


Park, Camden Road, London 
The Summer Term is from April 24 to July 30. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per annum. 
Fee for Residents in Middle — 40 Guineas per annum. 
Fee for K in ool, 30 Guineas per annum. 
Pay reckoned from Entrance. 
Governess- received. granted. 
For Prospectuses, with List of Kev.-Patrons and Lady-\’atronesses, 
Lady-Principal, at the College. 


Clv IL SERVICE of INDIA.—A COURSE of INSTRUCTION 
specially adapted to CANDIDATES for the above will begin on April 21, at the Civil 
Service Halil, 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, W.—For ‘lerms, Kefereuces, and Names of 
Successful Students, apply | to Mr. A. D. Spaancr, M.A 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—CANDIDATES provided with 

Instruction, Books, Board, and Residence, while under Examination, in the House of a 

TUTOR, who has several PUPILS going up this time. The references.—Address D., 
Mr. Porter's, 13 Westbourne Grove, 


IVIL SERVICE ond ARMY. — Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
(Author of “English and Arithmetic for Competitive has 
ou LEN for of both Services.—Address, 14 Beaufort Build- 


OOLWICH, CIVIL SERVICE, SANDHURST, and 
LINE.—Rev. Dr. HUGHES, Wrangler Coll. Cam.), receives his House 
TWELVE PUPILS ‘for the above. I ifas over 300.—Castlebar Court, Ealing, W. 


RECT COMMISSIONS, SANDHURST, WOOLWICH. — 
A MILITARY TUTOR, who reters to the Parents of upwards of successful 
mn afew VACANCIES.—Address, Mr. A. D. Spnanoe, M.A., 12 Princes Square, 


EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. JAMES SHERRAT, N.A,, 


ee to receive PUPILS. During the last Fourteen years Mr. Suernar has been 
aged in preparing Geutlemen for the various Deparsmente of the Pubiic Ad 


address Mrs, Monet, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No, 648, MARCH 28, 1868: 


Mr. Gladstone and the Ministry. 
Austria. The Resolutions on the Irish Church. 
The Impeachment of President Johnson. 
British and Native Administration in India. The Law of Expatriation. 
The Bankruptcy Bill. The Government and the Railway Bill. 


The Power of Tinsel. 
Mr. Farrar on Classical Education. The Future of Woman. 
The Mathematical Tripos. The Government and Education. The Army Estimates. 
French Editors, Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission. 
Country Workhouse Infirmaries. 
Pictures of the Year. | Monday Popular Concerts. 


Mommsen's History of Rome. 
The Chimney Corner. Mr. Darwin on Domestication. 
History of the British Army. Meg. The Charities of France 
Greek School-Books. | American Literature. 


Le Bloens, 


Siilitary Givi, Home and Indian.—Sonthiands, 


ple GRANGE, Ewell, Surrey.—Dr. BEHR, assisted by a 
Resident Staff of Tw tors, Graduates of Oxford and Oe. in high honours, prepares 
a limited number of PUPILS for the Fruits Schoois au 
particulars, apply to Dr. Beur, as above. 


RISLEY, ew Rey. WALTER M. HATCH, 
Fellow of New Col lege, Oxford, has Vacancies ty SONS of GENTLEMEN puapesion 


PROLKESTONE, .—The Rev. C. L. M. wishes for 


a few PUPILS to be for the 
Life.—Terms ai app B.—The Cli Climate healthy 


M ONTREUX, Lake of Geneva. — Mr. RENKEWITZ 
receives into his House PUPILS for the Brady of rench, German, Italian, and 
Spanish Instruction in all usual Branches combined with 
Comforts. ‘Terms, 50 Guineas.—Prospectuses may be had on appiication at Mr. G. Mus’, 
Bookseller and St Stationer, 3 Old Jewry, London, EC. 


OBLENZ, Rhine.—An ENGLISH GENTLEMAN (M.A. 
Cam.), pale: de by a Resident Tutor, a Graduate of Oxford, receives EIGHT PRIVATE 
PUPILS, who are prepared for the Army, Universities, or mg Schools, and have the best 
opportunities of acquiring the German and French Languag Pupil has a separate 
The highest re Terms, 120 to 150 to ayge.—Address, B. A. 
Esq., Coblenz. 


GER {MAN CLASSES for LADIES, Conducted by Friivlein 
ZIMMERMANN, at the Lecture Tall, 165 Sloane Street.—For Prospectuses, apply at 
Garoo’s Foreign Library, 86 Buckingham Palace Road, Victoria Station, S.W. 
A CLERGYMAN, Graduate in I lonours of Oxford, “and one of 
the Masters in a levee, Col 74 the North of England, receives a ‘ew PUPILS to 


Board with him, and to at ttend the Residence on the Sea Coast.— Address, M.A., Mr. 
Holden's, Bold Street, Li 


ANTED, in the Editorial Staff of a leading DAILY PAPER 


in Ireland, a GENTLEMAN who has had experience as a LEADING ETS 
and GENERAL WRITER, and is acquainted with Ireland and Irish Politics. liberal 
Stipend given.—Address, the Proprietor of the “ Irish Times,” Dublin. 


ADVERTISER, who is accustomed to 


as REVIEWER, or CONTRIB 


London: Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.c, 


Periodical, © Liberal Prinei iples.— App! by letter, 
of Work to Post Office, Stu 
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FETTES OLLE E. 
MEAD-MASTER. 

The yRuey ES of the Fettes Colleze, now in course of erection at Comely Bank, in the 
immediate neizhbourhood of Edinburgh, desire to hear of a Gentleman who will undertake 
the duties of HE AD-MASTER. 

As it is intended that the College should be conducted on a system similar in its general 
principles to that of the Public pee of England, it is desirable that, besides being otherwise 
Qualified, the Head-Master should have had practical experience of that system. 

7 Snes Salary with be £1,000 a peat, with an unfurnished House forming part of the 
Colle: but nerease may be anticipated, dependent in amount on 
the number of Pupils cheating the College. 

It is expected that the College will be opened in the Autumn of 1870. But a proportion of 
the salary will be paid to the Head-Master from the date of his appointment, in order that, in 
so far as may be compatible with his other engagements. the Trustees may | have the benefit of 
bis advice and in the of Under-Masters, an the 
of the College. 

Further particulars be btained from Piru. W.S., Clerk to the 
Trustees, 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, to whom Applications, with re ve ‘Testimonials, may 
be addre: between this date and the lst of May next. 

Edinburgh, January 1, 1868. 


RY SOCIETY.  Instituted 1844, for the Publication of 
Works on Natural History. Annual Subscription, One Gui 
The Two ‘Volumes for 1867 have now been distributed. T'wo Volumes will be be issued for 1868: 
1. Dr. Maxwell T. Masters on “ Vegetable Teratology.” 
. The Volume of Piates to Robert Brown's Works. 
Those wishing to” join the Society can do so on applying to 
Mountsfield, Lewisham, 8.E., March 186%. H. T. STAINTON, F.R.S., Secretary. 


ARUNDEL SO CIET Y. 


am of Subscription to New Members: Entrance Donation, £1 1s.; Annual Subscription, 


oti persons can at once become Members, and will receive, during the Autumn, in return for 
the Subscription vf the current Year (due last January), Chromo- of the 


“THE PROCESSION OF TIE MAGI,” 
From the Fresco, by Andrea del Sarto, in the Cloister of the Annunziata at Florence. 
“THE VISION OF SAINT BERNARD,” 
From the Pajetine, NA Filippino Lippi, in the Badia at Florence. 
may be seen in the Kooms of the Society. 
24 Old w. F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 


— 


FARMER, & ROGERS respectfully intimate that they allow . 
for READY MONEY a DISCOU of FIVE PER CENT. upon all Purchases E 
exceeding 20s. T 


Regent Street, London, and Marlborough House, Brighton. 
ARMER & ROGERS announce the completion of their 


rrangements for the on to thei 
Of SHAWLS, CLOARS, SILES, FANCY COSTUMES: aud DRESSES. Variety 
Costemrs or THR Sgason., 
THE HYACINTH, 


10UR 

MARITANA ROBE DE SOIE. 
Cioaxs or THE Season, ron THE Promenape. 

A ANTOINETTE. 

T TE. 

THE GEM. 
All graceful ol and exquisitely trimmed. 

Opera or THe Season. 


THE TYCOON, made without a seam, elegant and graceful. 
THE UMRITSER, bordered Opera Cloak. Great care has been bestowed upon the manu. 


facture of this Novelty, which is one of the most successful Indian effects ever produced, T 
& ROGERS, and can. be on) thelr Establish mente, 
Street, London, and AT, House, Brighto: 74, 176, WO Egy 
Stat 

MW ICOLL’S GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED, and their = 

TWO-GUINEA MELTON CLOTH OVERCOATS, are patronised by (18th 
Travellers all over the World. alle 


LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS, One Guinea, 
RIDING HABITS, Three to Six Guineas.—CQUESTRIAN OUTFITS Complete, 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 
ee... ) Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool, 


QERVANTS’ LIVERIES, Best, at Moderate Prise. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


(THE DRAWINGS and PUBLICATIONS of the ARUNDEL 
SOCIETY are OPEN DAILY to the free inspection of the Public. VProspectuses and 
Lists of Works on Sale will be sent by post on application to 


24 Old Bond Street, W. F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 
REAT NOVELTY in LITERATURE.—Important to 
Essayists, Pamphleteers, Magazine Writers, and Authors generally.—The PERIODICAL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 30 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., have instituted a 
plan of Publishing, whereby extensive Publicity and a much larger Junk of Profits can be 
attained than any other method whatever. Full particulars forwarded on application to 
the Manager. The PERIODICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY undertake the Printing, 
Publishing, and Advertising of Periodicals in the most efficient manner, greatly under the 
usual Charges.—Estimates sent free. 


TT WEN: ['Y-THREE PAINTINGS to be SOLD by AUCTION, 
at Paris, Hotel Drouot, Rooms 8 and 9 joined, on Saturday, April 18 next. These 
Masterpieces of the Flemish and Dutch Schools formerly belonged to the celebrated Gallery 
San Donato, at Florence. Berghem, Nicolas—The Vld Harbour of Genoa ; Hobbema— 
‘A Forest; Iobbema—Site in the Environs of Haarlem; Kuyp, Albert-The Avenue of 
Dordrecht ; Kuyp, Albert—Cattle on the Borders of a River; Mieris, Francis—Un Personnage 
de Qualité (a Gentleman); Mieris, Francis—Une Dame de Qualité (a Gentlewoman); Metzua— 
The Lover's Visit ; Potter, Paul—Grazing Lands; Rembrandt—A Portrait of an Old Lady; 
Rembrandt—Vortrait of a Young Girl; Rubens—Christ Taken trom the Sepulchre; Ruysdael, 
Jacques—T ie Downs of Schewenengen ; Steen , Jean—Moses in the Desert ; Teniers, David— 
The Breakfast of [lam ; Teniers, David—the Templetion of St. Anthony; Terburg—The 
Congress of Munster: ‘Terburg—The Curiosity ; Van Ostade, Isaac—The Great Village; Van 
Den Welde, G.—Marine, Calm Weather; Wouvermans, Ph.—Haymaking; Flinck, G.—The 
Calvary; Mirevelt—The Portrait of » Man 
Private Exhibition, April 15 and 16 mexts Public, April 17. 
Catalogues to be had of Mr. Cnantes Petter, Auctioneer, 11 Rue de Choiseul; and 
r. Francis Pe TIT, Expert,7 Rue St. Georges, Paris—who have the A. #2 of the Sale. 


MPHE GRAND HOTEL, Searboro’, is specially adapted for 
a WINTER RESIDENCE, being warmed by Haden's Apparatus. Charges moderate. 
AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Manager. 


UDBROOK PARK, RICHMOND HILL, S.W. 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. A Medical Home for Invalids.— 
For Prospectus, apply to the Srcretany. 


GAFE INVESTMENT §, 
Dividends 10 to 20 per cent. per annum on the Outlay. 
INVESTORS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, CAPITALISTS, 
requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP & CO’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Ssh ont on! Dealers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 


WR. J. H. WOOD, 10 Cornhill, E.C., NEGOTIATES 


LOANS on Freehold and Leasehold Property, Reversions and Life Interests, Personal 
Security with Life Assurance, Buys and Sells Stocks and Shares, effects Life roliaies with 
safe Offices, Negotiates Partnerships, and advises contidentially on Financial Matters 


MHE ZOE’ “ROPE, or Wheel of Life. —How to Make this 


marvellous American Toy. the createst Wonder of the With Four Sli igures, 
and full Instructions. Post free for Fourteen Stamps. eat niieies 


I. G. CLARKE & CO.,2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


HAVE you Seen the ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life? If 
not, you have not seen the Greatest Wonder ¢ the Age. This marvellous American 
Fd complete, with ‘l'welve Strips of Figures, packed in a Box. Carriage free for Eighty-four 


tamps. 
Ul. G. CLARKE & CO.,2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


pute ZOETROPE, or WHEEL of LIFE.—Numbers 1 to 
24. Now ready, price 6a. each, coloured. Each Sheet tains Three igures. 
The complete Set pact tree for 144 Stamps. The Trade suppl lied. spy atthe 
H. G, CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


HE most LAUGHABLE THING on EARTH.—A new 
Parlour Pastime. Fifty Thousand Comical Transfi fe 
Endless for Parties of ‘Iwo to Fifty. Post free 
{. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


“LA RUE & CO’S PATENT PLAYING 
CARDS.—The New Patterns for the London Season may now be had of all Stationers. 


uls (or best quality); Harrys (or second quality). Also, the cheaper varieties, Highlanders 
an Andrews. 


ILLIARDS. — THURSTON a CO., BILLIARD-TABLE 


MANUFACTURERS to Her Ma a H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, War Office, Admi- 
ralty, &c.—l4 Catherine Street, Strand, Established Isl4. 


LAYE BARRAUD, WESTLAKE, Artists in GLASS, 


PATENT EN CAUSTIC, | GEOMETRICAL, and GLAZED 
TILES, Sound, Durable, and in bright Colours, for Churches, Halls, and Corridors. 
Manufacturers, MALKIN & CO., Burslem, Staffordshire. 


London Agents. HARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, 33 be tham: reet, 
F Strand, wl here Designs and ali Information may be h ’ cae 


W OOD TAPESTRY—HOWARD’S Patent, in lieu of Painting 
and Graining.—The attention of Architects is drawn to this Invention, now proved to 
answer perfectly, as great saving is effected by preparing new work specially for its adoption. 
Machine-made Parquets, Howard's Patent, to special Designs, without increased cost. 
26 and 27 Berners Street, London, W, 


BeEDSTE BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE.— 
An ILLUS’ TRATED CATALOGUE with Prices of 1,000 Articles of BEDROOM 


NO MORE CRINOLINE ACCIDENTS. 


PHOMSON’S “ZEPHYRINA,” or “WINGED JUPON,” 

a New Safety Crinoline. Registered January 16, 1868. An entirely new form, which no 
written or pictorial description can possibly convey. “Complete freedom of motion. —No pos- 
sibility of the feet becoming entangled.—Made in two shapes, one the most perfect train 
ever effected in crinoline; the other a round -“—" L. adapted for walking costume 
dresses. Can be had in both shapes, half-lined if ew B. THOMSON & C0., 
Manufacturers of the “ Glove Fitting” Corset. 


ANGSTERS’ UMBRELLAS.—FOUR PRIZE MEDALS 
AWARDED. — To prevent mistakes the Public are respectfully informed that all 
Umbrellas of Sangsters’ make have their Name attached, and that their only Establishments 
are 140 Regent Street, 94 Fleet Street, 10 Royal Exchange, 75 Cheapside. 
Sun-Shades, Parasols, Walking Sticks and Canes, Riding and Driving Whips. 


OPERA GLASSES—by BURROW, Malvern. The finest 
Lenses in elegant Mounts.—To be seen at WALES’. & McCULLOCH'S, 56 Cheapside, 
and 22 Ludgate Hill, Sole City Agents. 
[NTENDING + PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 
MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are respectfully 

cautioned against various Imitationsand Infringements, preserving somewhat the appearance 
of the Original, but wanting all its essential advantag: 

Each Genuine Mattress beays the Label** Tucker's Patent,"’and a Number. 

The Smee’s Spring Mattress,'Tucker’s Patent, received the only Prize Medal or Menemtte 
Mention given to Bedding of any description, at the AUnternational 
be obtained, price from 25s., of m Ww sterers, and 
Wholesale of the M anufacturers, 


ALLIANCE, Limited, 11 and 12 Combi, 
London, MANUFACTURING SILVERSMY’ ris, have | the pleasure to announce 
they have geapatiy finished several new Patterns of SILVER TEA and COFFEE SERVICES 
of the most elegant design and highest finish. The following on i. approved : 
THE BEADED PATTERN, THE Gosnon PATTERN, 
With Engraved Shields. Richly Chased. 
8. 
Silver Coffee 17 8 O | Silver Coffee Pot 1S 
Silver Tea Pot .. Silver ‘Tea Pot....... 
Silver Sugar Basin Silver Sugar Basin ....... 
Silver Cream Ewer 10 Silver Cream Ewer 
£110 0 £40 18 0 
Silver Table and Presentation Plate, including Waiters, Inkstands, Prize Cups, Epergnes 
and Flower Stands, drawings and estimates of which will be forwarded on application. 


DENT & CO., WATCH, CLOCK, and CHRONOMETER 
* MAKERS to Her Majesty, H.R. uw. the Prince of Wales, and H.1.M. the Emperor 
of Russia ; and Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 
61 Strand, W.C., and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, E.C. é 


Guineas. 
Gold Lever Watches from ........ Silver Lever Watches, from ........ 5 to 15 J 

Gold Haif Chronometers, winding Silver Halt Chronometer ........++ % 
with or without a Key, from Half Chronometer in 
Gold Hunting, Case extra . P 

Geneva Watches, examined Marine Chronometers, from .....+ 
and guaranteed, from ......+se000 7 tO 20; Gold Chains, — 16 and 18 carats 
BOO, TOM. 61095 
An elegant assortment of Drawing-Room Clocks of the newest Designs. 

Astronomical, Turret, and other Clocks made to order. { 

a= inanges EC & CO., 61 Strand, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); and 34 and 35 Royal 
xc ange, E ' 


EDSTE: ADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— WILLIAM §&. 

BURTON has TWELVE LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devotedexclusively tothe SEPA- ! 
RATE DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths,and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the 
argest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public,and marked at prices propor- 

tionate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished in 


this country. 
Bedsteads,from .... 6d.to £20 0s. each. 
Shower Baths, from 3. 0d.to £6 0s. each. 
Lamps fi 68. 0d.to £8 10s.each. 
All other kinds at the rh an rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil DOF 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
CES.—Buyersof the above’ are requested, hefore finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS, The y contain such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, 
RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and. GENERAL IRON MONGERY 
cannot be approached elsewhere,either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, orexguisiences 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s. to £33 10s. ; Bronze 
with to £5 128.; Steel Fenders, £3 3s. 3 ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, 
from £3 3s.to £18; Chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to 
£448. The BURTON and allother PATENT Stoves. with radiating hearth-plates. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FUR tNISHING 
IRONMONGER, b; int t,to TI.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a 4 
gratis and post- pot tment to upwards of 600 Illustrations ‘of his unrivalled 
STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER A a 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, | 


DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 

STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 

TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 

BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 

BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 

TURNEKY GOODS, &c. 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty ‘large Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Street, Ws 
1, la, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place ; and | Newman Yard, London. 
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FOREIGN and COLONIAL GOVERNMENT 


IN CERTIFICATES OF £100 act, aaa 6 PER CENT. INTEREST, 
'o be at £85. 

The object of this Trust is to pive = Investor of moderate means the vantages 4 

diminishing the risk of investing: in Foreign and Ostantal < Governmen 
} Captain over a number of different Stocks, and reserving a portion 

of the extra interest as a Sinking Fund to pay off the original Capital. 

Capitalist who at any time within the last seventy or thirty years had invested, say, £1,000,000 
A op twelve such Stocks, selected with ordinary +5) would, on the above plan, not 
in ten a high rate of interest, but by this time h ved his original 
only havy the action of the Drawings aud Sinking Fund, and held the greater part of his Stocks 


hing. 
it Id be venience to the Public if such a mode of Investment 
are cessible, have inade arrangements by which well-selected Government 
Boas, to ah £ value of £1,000,000 sterling, will be placed in the Names of the fullowing Trustees, 


The Right Honourable Lord Wesrsvury. 
The Lord Evusrace Ceci, MP. 
. M. W. Sanpronp, Esq., M.P. 
Groror Woprnouse Cura, Esq., and 
Pair Ross, Esq. 

Stocks, being all Eividgnt-on ing Stocks of Foreign or Colonial Govern- 
dealt in on the London change, have been selected for t invest- 
ment viz. — Austrian, Australian, phon Canadian, Brazilian, Chilian, 
Egyptian, Italian, Nova Scotian, Peruvian, Portuguese, Russian, Spanish, Turkish, and Uni 

States Ten-F orties, payable in gold ; not more than £100,000 being invested in the Stock of any 
“len Stocks will be made over to the Trust at the Prices quoted in yesterday's official List 
March), as certified by Two eminent Low ay plus £2 10s. for each £100 of $ hook, for which 
all expenses of the Purchase and Issue, including Stamps, &c., have been undertaken. 
The tes hedule to the Contract and 
Trust Deed. 


rage rate of Interest of the Investment in the above Stocks is 8 per cent., and a large 
one of them, purch considerably below par, will be repayable by Drawings at par, 
within the period of the ‘Trust. 

Against this iprernens of £1,000,000 will be issued 11,765 Certificates of £100 each, with half- 

ly Coupons be: £6 per cent. Interest payable at the Banking House of Messrs. Gun, 
Ye Conmts, & Cc “on ns arch and Ist September, the first Coupon falling due on Ist Sep- 
tember next. 
rice of issue will be £85 per cent., thus guiting an_annual Interest of 7 rege. 
waned encning the advantage of being repaid t par, and without including the ue of 
the Reversion of the Stocks purchased. 
‘The excess of Interest, after paying the 7 per cent. Interest to the Subscribers, and the 
nt received from Drawings will, after poyment of expenses, be applied as a Sinking 
Fund in repaying the Certificates at par by annual Drawings, which are to be made in the 
presence of a Notary Public, in the month of February in each year. 

According to a Table prepared by Mr. Jexticor, late President of the Society of Actuaries 
the whole of the 11,765 Certificates wil! in all probability be thus paid off in 24 years, end there 
will remain Stocks to the amount of £909,109 nominai capital, for distribution as a reversion ; 
accordingly the Trust will be wound up as soon as all the Certificates have been drawn, or at 
the end of 24 years, whichever shall first happen; the remaining Stocks being then sold, and 
the remaining Certificates, if any, paid off. 

addition to the Coupons for the half-yearly interest, a Coupon, representing the share 
ats ng to the Certificate-holder in the above i ees nage be attached to each Certificate. 
This Coupon of Reversion will be retained by the holder when his Certificate is drawn. 
The arrangements thus made will secure the following t to the Subscrib 
1. Interest at 7 per cent. on the amount subscribed. 
2. A Bonus of 15 per cent., by the repayment of et at par within twenty-four years. 
3. A Reversion, cule ulated Mr. Jetuicoe at upwards of £90,000 nominal Capital, 
eventually divisible among the Subscribers. 

If by the default or delay of any Foreign Government the Dividends and Drawings received 
in any year should be insufficient to pay the full amount of Interest on the Certificates, the 
deficiency will form a first charge upon the subsequent receipts, subject only to the annual 

ance for expenses. 

The object being to give the fullest confidence in the security of the Trust Fund, the Stocks 
will remain, under the control of the Trustees, at the Bank of Messrs. Guvn, Mitts, Cornate, & 
Co., till the termination of the Trust, and the Trustees will be empowered to draw Divide 
recei tal repaid, &c., and apply the amount received in Interest and Sinking F) 
according to ithe Trust Deed. 

A Power of Sale, under apegial circumstances, will be vested in the Trustees and a Coton 
of Certificate Hiolders to be chosen at Genera! Meetings, held annually for the purpose, an 
a Keyport and from the ‘Trustees. Auditors at the same will be 
nee ae aes = inspections of the Securities of the ‘Trust, and any Vacancies in the Trust will 


The ~ = Expenses of Management of the Trust are limited to a Sum not exceeding 
£2,800 per Annum. No other Expenses can be undertaken without the assent of the Certificate- 
holders’ Committee. 

Within Two Months after the closing of the Subscription, a General Meeting of be 
Soy ny ia will be convened, for the purpose of appointing a Committee, in terms 

rust Deed 

Aeotiastion must be made on the annexed Form, accompanied by a Deposit of £10 

Der ce! 


In cases where no Aliotment is made, the Deposits will be returned without deduction, and 
where the Certificates allottd are less than the number applied for, the Surplus Deposits will 
be credited towards the Allotment. 


Payments to be made ns follows : 
On Applicati e+e £10 
On £5 
15th April ....0- £25 
Wath May £25 
loth June .... £20 


Subscribers may anticipate their payments on the days when any of the rr fall 
due, being allowed a Discount at the rate of £4 per cent. per annum. 

The Contract provides for the delivery of the Stocks on the 30th March, from which date the 
Account will bear Interest at £4 per cent. per annum until the Purchase is completed. 

Provisional Certificates will be issued on allotment, and the a Certificates with Interest 

pupons attached, and also the Coupons of Reversion, will be issued after 
of the final Instalment. 

As the principle of the measure does not depend on the amount subscribed, if a substantial 
Part only of the £1,000,000 should be allotted, the arrangement will be carried out with a pro 
vata reduction of the amount of each Stock made over to the Trust. 

As the payments are received from the Subscribers by the Bankers, they will be exchanged 
fur Stocks, to be handed over to the ‘Trustees. 

The Contract and By = Need, together with forms of the Certificates, ond the Actuary's 
Tables, may be seen at the Offices of Messrs. Baxrer, Rose, Noxton, & Co., 6 Victoria Street, 
Westminster Abbey. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained of Messrs. Baxter, Rosr, Norton, 
& Co., Solicitors, 6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey; and at Messrs. Giyx & Co., Bankers, 
Lombard Stree! treet, where all Subscriptions must be paid. 

London, March 19, 1868. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL GOVERNMENT TRUST. 
To the Trustees of the Fund (care of Messrs. Baxter, Sam Norton, & Co.,6 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London 

Having pie to Messrs. & Co.,to the and COLONIAL 
GOVERNMENT TRUST, the sum of £ a Deposit o Certificates of £100 
each in the said ‘Trust, I request you to ‘lot to me that number of Certificates, and I engage 
to pay the further Instalments upon that or any lesser number that you may allot to me, as the 
same shall become due, in default of which my previous paymeuts will be le to forfeiture. 

Name ...... eee 


pay 


Address .... 


fiddition to be if the | to pay in full: 
desire to pay ng Discount thereon at the rate of £4 per 
ons ber 
Signature . 


THE AGRA ANK, Limited. — Established in 18338. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

Heap Orricr-NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MULLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancuss in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Modras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong ong. 
eeprrent Accounts are kept at the Head one, on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 

4nd Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
ts per ont, ‘per to 12 months of 
itto 
ditto ditto 3 ditto 


Exceptional Rates for | 
onger periodsthan Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 

ssued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or for collection. 


Sales and Purchases effected in British and Forei, 
Securities, in East India Stock 
Loans, and the sute custody of the same undertaken, 


draw n,and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay Pensions realized. 
y other of Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


puenix FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing om. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
UN IVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Exten- 


sion to Foundation Schools. Additions for Forty Years average nearly 2 per cent. 
per annum. 
CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 


24 Suffolk Street, London, S8.W. 
LEGAL and GEN ERAL. “LIFE. “ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C 
AY ty Fy ver, Funds receive of 

ew P 


14,820 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. _ 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
——— AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000. 
nsurances due at LADY-DAY should be renewed within Fifteen days therefrom 
as April 9), or the same will become void. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superi: di 


(THE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Established 1821.~11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Total L d Funds upwards of £2,750,000. 
Total Income upwards of £320,000. 
OTICE is Hereby Given that FIRE POLICIES xe Cae. at LADY-DAY must be 
anne within Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the 's Agents throughout the 
Kingdom, otherwise they become void. 


All Insurances now have the benefit of the REDUCED DUTY of Is. 6d. per Cent. 
For Prospectus and other information apply to the Company's Agents, or 
T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
Zhe Oldest Office im the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1367. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT-—45 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1866), £1,126,541. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


LAV LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets_FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income~HALF-A-MILLION. 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
to £4,161,147 have been added to the several Policies. 

The Claims paid to D ber 31, 1866. d to £7,280,071, being in respect of Sums assured 
by nner’ £5,655,628 and £1,624,443 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

Pr Ss ts of A ts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
annie through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary at the Office in London. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 
R® YAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established a.p. 1720, by Chests of King Som I., and confirmed by Special 
cts of Parliamen 
Chief Office, Rovat Lonpon 29 Pact Matt. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 


rectors. William Tetlow Hi 
ow 
Wilmot Holland, Esq pee 
Egerton Esq. 
Nevile Lubbock, Esq 
. Forbes Malcolmson, Esq. 

Lord Josceline Wm. Perey. 
Charles Robinson, E 
Samuel Leo Schuster, 
Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Joseph Somes, Esq. 


Robert Barclay,Esq. 
John Garratt Cattley, 
Mark Currie Close, 
Edward James Daniell, 
William Davidson, Esq 

celot William Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce 
Joseph E 
Charles Hermann Gischen, ‘sq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Esq. , 
Francis Alexander Hamilton, Esq. pe — Wallace, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. 


harles Baring Young, Esq. 
Fine, Lire, and Marine on liberal terms. 
ene Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 


wLNo, Charge is, made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
ssurance m: 
Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 

t nS Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 

participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 

exemption. under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 

The ntages of modern practice, with the secu arity of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a hal 

A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 

ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 


13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
Established 1824. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS. 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, exceeds .. 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over . 
‘The Bonus added to Policies at the last Division 
The Total Claims by Death 


The following are among the distinctive features of the Society: 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On any Policy for the whole of Life, where the age does not exceed 
Sixty. one half of the Annual Premiums con the first Five years may remain on credit, and 
may either continue as a debt on the P. paid off at any time. 
av RATES OF PREMIUMS FOR “YouNG LIVES, with early participation in 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be siicint effected, without Profits, wiih the Sum 
Assured becomes payable on attainment of a specified age, or at whichever event 
shall first happen. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at ‘ioned to the d risk, 


PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. Claims paid Thirty days after proof of Death. 


The REVERSIONARY posus at the Quin —— Division in 1867 45 
Cent., and the CASH BONUS 26 per Cent., on the Poon ms paid in the Five = 

THE NEXT DIVISION oF PROFITS will poten aes in January 1872, a persone who 
effict New Policies before the end of June aent will be entitled at that Division to one year's 
additional share of Profits over later Entran’ 


Tables oi Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of any of the Society's Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIIFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


13 St. James's Square, London, 
435 
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Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


QoorrisH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY (Fire and 
Life), 37 Cornhill, London, E.C, Moderate Rates of Premium. Liberal Conditions. 
Prompt Settlements. 

37 Cornhill, London, ROBERT STPACTIAN, Secretary. 


IX ‘POUNDS per WEEK while Laid u ip by Injury, and £1,000 
in of Death caused by ACCIDENT of any kind, may be secured by an Annual 
Payment tof Fat £3 to £6 5s, to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
pele ov Double Journes: alone may also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
or uble Jou 
r iculars apply to the Clerks an the Rail Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HUBB’S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 

newest Improvements. Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Boxes, Stronz-room Doors. 

CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 
Street, Liverpool; and Horseley Fields, olverhampton.—Illustrated "rice List se nt free. 


Wire and SOUND TEETH ensured 


b using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, y ’ 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums, 


Sold universally in Pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


DE ENTISTRY—PAINLESS and ECONOMICAL, —Combining 


& tostate they are the only Practitioners in its ofthe Or 
imMEON Mosr iy tos! ey are the on rac! ners ntegrity of t 

of Painless Dentistry. Original Sy 
a t,” and fhe Medical Profession generally:—“ Un leled 

onomy, durabili and a wonderfully natural life-like appearance.” — 

© SIMEON MOSE SONS (the Oldest Established English Dentisis), 0 

Oxford Street, and 448 Strand. opposite Ch: it earaph Office, 

Teeth froin 5s. Sets from 5to 20 Guineas. Consultation and every information Free 


wit ITHER’ Ss CELEBRATED DENTIFRICE for Cleansing 
Preserving the TEETH is prepared solely by HITCHCOCK & GARRAD. 


Chymists t H1.R.H. the Prince Wales, 91 Bruton Street. Berkele 
101 High Street, Oxford.—Makers of the celebrated Perfume, the “ Dark B 


and 


T®ON WINE BINS.—The Original Manufacturers, FARROW 

& JACKSON, Wine and Spirit Merchants’ Engineers, Great Tower Street, Mansell Street, 
and 8 Haymarket, ‘where Cellars may be seen fitted in various ways. 

French Wine Bins, 15s. per 100 Bottles. 

Ill ted Priced Catal on application. 

The Paris Exhibition.—* In Class 50, Honourable Mention has been adjudged to Fannow & 
ye 18 grees Sener | Street, jor their convenient and sensible Iron Wine Bins, and for 

ngs.”"—City Pr 


NUNNS MARSALA or BRONTE WINE, 25s. per Dozen, 


o Six Dozen, £12 15s. per Quarter Cask. Rail ya to ony 8 Station in England. 
This Wine will be found loans quality , is soft and old, san peugh ull flavoured,entirely 
free from heat or the slightest roach to acidity.— THO: NU N & SONS, Wine, Spirit, 
and Liqueur Merchants, 21 Leno Conduit Street, W.C. Brie: Lists on application. Estab- 


jished 1801, 
RARE. OLD WINES, for CONNOISSEURS. — Messrs. 
DGES & BUTLER invite attention to their extensive Stock of Choice Old PORT, 
tant aa bottled with the utmost care, and now in the highest state of pertection, 
queoting: the famed Vintages of 1820, 1834, 1810, 1847, 1858, 1861, and 186%, ranging in prices 
from 428. to 144s. per dozen. White Port (very rare), 728.; Pale’ and Brown Sherry, upwards 
of years old, i20s.: choice old East India remarkably fine East India Madeira, 
very Old in bottle, 96s.; Chateau Lafitte, 843., 96s. ; Chatean Margaux, 60s., 72s. ; Steinberger 
Cabinet, 1834 Vintage, 120s.; Imperial Tokay, fine old Sack, Malmsey, Frontiguac, Constantia, 


Vermuth, &e. 
Wines for Ordinary Use: 
Claret oe ee ee 18s,, 20s., 24s., 30s., 363. per doz. 
Sherry .. ee oo 308., 36s., 428. per doz. 
Port oe oe 243., 308., 36s., 428. per doz. 
Champagne oe oe «+ 368., 428., 488., GOs. per doz. 
Tock and Moselle 248., 30s., S63., 488. per doz. 


Pine Oid Pale Brandy .. 60s., 728., 843. per need 


Full Lists of Prices on appliestion. On receipt of a Post-Office Order, Reference, any 
quantity will be forwarded immediately by HEDGES & BUTLER, 155 anon Street, London, 
bm 30 King’s Road, Brighton (originally Established A.D. 1667). 


LLSOPP'S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 


w_being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks, by FIND- 
LATER, MACKIE. & CU., 33 Wellington Street, Si Strand, W 


ASS. AM TEA can now be procured Genuine from the UPPER 

ASSAM TEA COMPANY'S DEPOT, 69 King William Street, London, E.C. This 
Tea is sold pure as received direct from the Company's Plantations in Assam. It is far superior 

to China Tea in flavour, and of double bee strength. Terms—Cash. Campoi, 2s. 6d. per lb.; 
eee 3s. er ib.; and Pekoe, 4s. per 1b.—Orders, with Remittances, s| be addressed to 
the Manager of the Depot of the 

UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY, Limited, 
69 King William Street, London, E.C. 


YEAS and COFFEES. —E. LAZENBY & SON, ‘Tea 
Merchants.—Strong Rough CONGOUS, 2s. 6d. and 3s., for Household Use; Fine 

SOUCHONGS, 3s. 6d. and 4s,, for the Drawing-room; in ‘Tins of 6 Ibs., 14 Ibs. and 20 Ibs. 
Reduction of 14. per lb. on 14 lbs. and upwards, and Five per cent. Discount allowed for Cash 
with Order; Carriage paid on Orders amounting to £7. Fine Ceylon COFFEES, Is. 4d. and Is. 8d. 
per lb.; Choice Old MOCHA, 2s. 

KE. LAZENBY & SON, Tea Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
N.B. Sole Pro eye of the Receipt for Harvey’s Sauce. Samples and General Priced 
Catalo; rue post free on appl ication. 


i. LAZENBY & SON beg to direct attention to the following 


Price List of Wines: 


SHERRIES—Good Dinner Wines ....... 
BRE. BRIE ing Wines, Pale or Golden 
NTII yand MANZANILLA 
VINO DE a Full 
PORTS—Crusted . oe 
Bottied 
CLARETS—Pure Sound 
CLARETS_—Fine, with Bouquet ........ 54s. 
CHAMPAGNES_First Brands, Rich and Dry, quarts, 605. 72s.; pints, 363., 393, 
COGNAC BRANDIES—Old, Pale, and Brown, 48s., 60s., 72s., 908. 
The Bottles are included in the above Prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kind. 

E. LAZENBY & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine Trade by the numerous 
inquiries of their Customers for good sound Wines, and have imported and laid down a large 
and carefully-selected Stock, waAen their numerous Foreign Connexions have enabled then to 
do to great advantage. ‘T' heir Cellars are now open for inspection, and Lists of Prices and 
Samples of Wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


ff, LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably disting — 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which a 
put up and labelied in close imitation of their G with a view to mislead the Public, 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine ‘articles are respectfully a that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse,6 Street, 

‘ortman Square, London, 


* 
308. 


“Priced Lists post free on application. 


HARVEY ’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are particularly requested | oe observe that each Bottle bears the well- 

known Label, signed * Exizaneta Lazeney.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E.LAZENB Sole My 

t that their 


Y & SON,of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as 
the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are compelied to give thi from fac 
bels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 
SAUCE. 
& PERRIN’ SAUCE, 


None Genuine without Name on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


Wholesale, Crosse & Brackwett, Barctay & Sons, and Sold by Grocers and Oilmer 
universally. 


Bux DE SPA.—Prize Medals, London, i862; Paris, 1867. 

The finest TABLE LIQUEUR, Tonic and Digestive ; 2 delicate 
Aroma and exquisite Flavour; distilled by SCHLATIN, PLERKY, & CO., Spa, Belzium.— 
Sole Consignees, SCOTT BROS., 8 Duke Street, Adelphi. Ketailed by all the leading Wine 
and Spirit Merchants, 3s, 6d., 5s. 6d., and 108, 108. per B Bottle. 


| FCCLESIA DEI: 


BARCLAY, SON, & CO. (late & Co.).—_CANDLES 


with SELF-FITTING ENDS, 

Prize Medal Paraffine Candles .......ceseeesecsevereee 8d. per Ib. 
Canadian Paraffine “an eee 8. 6d 
Petro-Stearine Candles os 2d.» 
Stearine Candies ...... 
Patent Wax and Sperin 
Petroline Deaneparent Candies wii jain 

12 ) Wigmore Street, Cavendish Squ re. 


” TEx you take a Couple of Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS at going 

Bed, it is almost certain you will never Cough during the whole of the night.”—The 
above ten from Mr. E. Sqvinx, Bookseller, Louth. Dr. LOCOCK’ 3S WAFERS are ‘sold by all 
Druggists, at ts. id. per Box. 


ALVANISM. — NATURE’S CHIEF RESTORER of of 
IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY.—A Pamphlet on Self- ble E lemon 
strating the most Rational, and Simple Galvanic ment Neo 
Rheumatic Pains, 4 Paralysis, Neuralsia, ile 


Disorder ealized by, use use of PULV 
IM VED PATENT GAL and POCKET SELF. 
RESTORABLE CHAIN BAT ES, &c. ved Académie Me 
Paris; the Royal College of an sondon, by ical 

authentic Testimonials, includin art.,M.D.; H. Holland, Bart. 
Sir Wm. Fergusson, Bart., F.R.8.; ‘Sir J. Martin, M.D. ieveking, i 
Pamphiet (sent post free) treats * why wherefore” hy Gal anic ar 


in ailments RMACHER” 


oats S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, 
At 172 New Bond Street, London; and of all Chemists. 


M OLLER’S con. LIVER OIL— 


making are Medals awarded for this cnlaheated Oil, m from fi hd Livers, and not from 

utrid, as the oils. Lancet,” “ Medical Times,” Dr. Abbotts Smith, Dr. 

Jr. Cregeen, Dr. W k, of Christiania, Dr. de Besche, Favdicen | to the King of Sweden, 
&c.&c. Sold in capsuled Bottles, half pints, at 2s. 3d. each. wien Ty Testimonial 
of Perer 22 Mincing London, E.C., Contractor tothe 
sumption Hospital. 

DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
| iGHT-BROWN coD LIVER OIL, 


Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE LIVER OIL 


PALATABLE, "AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bort. Fags sician in the Queen in Ireland, 
“I consider Light-Brown Ccd ver Oil 1 to be a very pure Oil, not 
create disgust, rapeutic agent of great 
Dr.E F.R.S., Medical Officer: the Poor Law Board, in his work“ On 
Consumption,” writes :—" * We think it a oe advantage that there is one kind of Cod Liver 
——. is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Lrown Oil supplied by Dr. 
ong. 


in capsuled Half-pints, 2s. Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Constonees, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &e. 


DIE’S SELECT —NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


REVISED LISTS of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS in Circulation at MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY, containing a large and varied Selection of the best Books in every 
_ Department of Literature, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


AY UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
NOTICE.—REVISED CATAL 8 of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT BOOKS 
withdrawn from MUDIL’S SELECT LIBRARY, for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are 
now ready, and will be forwarded, free,on application. These ‘atalogues represent 
Collection of Fifteen Thousand Volumes Works of the Best Authors in Ornamental 
ings for Presents and Prizes, and more than One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Secon 
ks of the Past and Present Seasons suitable for Libraries and Public Institutions. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapeide. Cheapside. 


(ULE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, treet, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea toany ‘the supply required All 
the best new Books, English, French,and German, 
with Lists of New Publications, cratis and post free. 

*,* A ClearanceCatalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 

BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
397 Regent Street, nearthe Polytechnic. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London, 
Founded in 1841, 


Patron—Ul.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. President~The EARL of CLARENDON. 
‘The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which contains 85,000 Volumes 
of Ancient and Modern Li in variou iption, £3 u year, or £2 with 
Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are ail owed to page and ‘Ten 
to Town Members. Readin; ig-room open from Ten to Six. P: PP 
Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 


Price 6d. 
POPULAR EDUCATION in AMERICA and ENGLAND, 
illustrated by Extracts drawn chiefly from Official Sources. By Jonny G. Cromwett, 
| M.A., Principal of S. Mark's College, Cheisea. 
Groomprrper, Paternoster Row. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


the Place and Functions of the Chureh 
in the Divine Order of the Universe and its Relations with the World. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. es 
bag htful views have a charm of language and method that render t exceed- 
— 3 -In the Appendix, the unfolds a echeme for the revival of Church 
lite ; and to this, as well as to the ‘most suggestive matter that precedes it, we invite the 
attention of our readers.”’"—Spectator 
A book of real thought.. is written with force and ...The writer has 
off from i to 


the in 
done good service in calling us of iin ty 


the consideration of large 
and worth foliowing out.”—Guardian. 

This is a very remarkable work, the execution of a grandly con COTY 
principal chapters display deep thought and much knowledge of the intellectual diicultion 
which beset sant mae religious | Caer gp as well as great and varied learning. The charac- 
teristic the p is one of the chief merits of the the 
We have said enough, we hope, to dra w, the attention of our readers to jone of, perhaps, 
most remarkable and “able theological publications of the year just closed.”"—John Bull. 

“ This is an extremely able essay........The guiding truth trenahost all, one c hich the 
author has seized with a most uncommon intensity, is that of the * Ecclesia Dei,’ wi iter of 
witness and its institutions as an actual part and symbolic saedtinetation of the Divine o fe 
the universe. We have seldom seen this truth put with more of the force and od 
springing from deep logical conviction........We have left ourselves no space for 
practical hints as to Church organisation with which this volume concludes. 


ry Churchman 
i the 
“A most interesting and suggestive work, full of noble and most emnlted views of 
as faith aud the Christian Churches."'—Zclectic Review. 
Sraauan & Co., 56 Ludgate Hill. 
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The Saturday Review. 


steteatie next, April 4, will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Two 
o nn raits and several Illustrations in Lithography, | 


MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN, late 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary of the King of | 
Prussia at the British Court. Extracted from Family Sources by his | 
Widow, Baroness Bunsen. 
London: LonemMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 3s. cloth, 
‘AS ST. JOHN the AUTHOR of the FOURTH GOSPEL? 
By a LayMAN, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Lately published, in Svo. pp. 850, price 10s. 6d, 
HE HISTORY. of JURISPRUDENCE. By D, 


Heron, LL.D. One of Her Majesty’s Counsel. 


IRISH STATE TRIALS, 1867: the Speeches of D. C. Heron, 
. Q.0. im the Cases of the Queen v, Captain M‘Clure and others at the Cork 
Special Commission. Price 1s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. with Two Maps, price 16s, 


ISTORY of the FRENCH in INDIA, from the Founding 
of Pondichery in 1674 to its Capture in 1761. By Major G. B, MALLESON, 
Bengal Staff Corps. 
“This important and m: work thy in itself and advantageous to 
in, every respect to author. our thus enriched by a highly de- 
eres English officer should undertake to sirable acquisition. Impartial, appreciative, 
illustrate the brief but brilliant period ef thorough in its details, and written in an 
French rule in India, to render due honour easy, able, and attractive style; and the 
to the great men who are all but unknown French may congratulate themselves equally 
in England, and most unjustly estimated by with the English on the chronicler who has 
France, is @ ray whe circumstance to the supplied so considerable a missing link in the 
world in pmerel wi while the manner in which history of both nations.” 
Major Maileso work is equally Contemporary Review. 
‘Saas LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


t Second Edition, in 8yo. with Maps and Diagrams, price 16s. 
PRE PEDIGREE of the ENGLISH PEOPLE INVESTI- 
GATED; an Argument, Historical and Scientific, on English Ethnology, 
shewing the Progress of Race-Amalgamation in Britain from the Earliest Times, 
with especial Reference to the Incorporation of the Celtic Aborigines. By THomas 
Nicnonas, M.A. Ph.D. F.G.S, &e, 
London :, LoONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


COMPLETION OF CROWE'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


Now ready, price 28s. the Fifth and concluding Volume, including 200 pages of 
General Index to the whole work, 


HE HISTORY of FRANCE from CLOVIS and CHARLE- 

MAGNE to the ACCESSION of NAPOLEON the THIRD. By Eyre Evans 
Crowz. Derived in great part from contemporary Memoirs and authentic 
historical Documents preserved in MS. in the Archives and Public Libraries of 
France, not hitherto consulted or used as materials by any English Historian. 


“The basis of Mr. Crowe's merit as a writer journalists in a narrower sense, are forgotten. 
was a sound common sense, and power to t is written with a constant reference to 
handle complicated questions, of which the reel eg and historical laws, rather than 
bearings were wide and the consequences im- with the merely personal and picturesque 
— There was nothing showy about his objects now so much in fashion. But though 

ent or artificial in his style; and though philosophical, it is far from dull; and besides 
he lacked 9 imagination nor humour, the vigour of its style, there is a certain fresh- 
shone most in di and ness 


T 
novels which find admirers in ) drawing- ra 
M work.” 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


- ¢ 


FOURTH EDITION of SPIRITUAL WIVES. 


By Herworrn Dixon, Author of “New America.” With a New Preface. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 
.B.—Purchasers of the former Editions of this Work may obtain the New 
Preface, gratis, on application to the Publishers. 
“Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical spirit, and tn ousuel graphic manner. 
here is, to our thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one cl some sensational 
and eul: in the Press, than in the whole of 


r. Dixon 


CHARLIE VILLARS at CAMBRIDGE. By 


G. L. ToTrENHAM (Trinity College). 2 vols. 21s. 

“ This work shows us unconsciously, and so far better than the evidence given by intelligent 
observers from an external point of view, what is the tone of thought fostered by University 
life, and it is worth while to > gather from LT pages a ne hints a to the manners and customs 

—Saturs 


m val 
actors, will not oa Charlie Villars’ when once they have commenced a perusal of 
adventures,and the gentler sex will take 
talent, and one which must enchain their va *—Court 
“ This work is exceedingly interesting to the general ate, while for those who have been 
at either University it has special attractions.”—Sunday Times. 


THROUGH SPAIN to the SAHARA. By 


MatitpA BerHaM Epwarps, Author of “A Winter with the Swallows,” 
1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, lds. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1868. Under the Especial Patronage of Her Majesty, and Corrected by 
the Nobility. aed bond al Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
COUNTRY COTERIES. By Lady Cuarrerron. 
MEG. By Mrs. Emoart, Author of “ The 


Curate’s ” &c. 3 vols, 

Mrs, Eiloart’s writing ‘is very clever.” —Spectator. a very clever and finely-con- 
structed story, full of human inievest, and overflowing w with nan qualities of intellect aed 
and mirthful, ‘pathetic, and unwearying readi Meg is an undoubted success, 
places its writer in the foremost rank of living fi female be... "Lady's Own Paper. 


DORA. By Jutta Kavanacu, Author of 
‘* Nathalie,” “ Adele,” &c. 3 vols. 
S A charming story, most charmingly written, full of incident and full of character. "Sun. 
A NOBLE WOMAN. By J. C. Jearrreson, 


Author of ‘‘ Live it Down,” &c. 3 vols. (April 3. 


MORTIMER’S MONEY. By S. Russert 


“Thi ris d and | most pression on the reader’ 
a im; on 3 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. By the Author 
of “St. Olave’s,” ** Alec’s Bride,” &c. 


3 vols. 
“ This book h italit hich distinguish the roductions of but few of our contemporary 
novelists. The asthor veal aveative pow ver Review. 


in the of political | historical things, the result of his lon 
ace from a philosophical point of view. tact with the pe pape life ot his own genera 
History of France’ will preserve his | tion.”—Pall 
reputation when many of his contem, 
‘*,* Mr. Ornowe’s History of France may now be had complete in Five Volumes, 
price £4 13s. cloth. 
‘London: LoneMAns, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Coloured, with Index, 33. 


MAP of ABYSSINIA, from Keith Johnston's “ Royal Atlas,’ ed 


25 by 20 inches. 
Coloured, Is. 6d. 
ANOTHER MAP of ABYSSINIA, from the same Author's 


“ Handy Royal Atlas,” 19 by 144 inches. 
Wirtiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London.: Sold by all Booksellers. 


y R. D. HAMPDEN, D.D., Bishop of Hereford. 


THE F: \THERS of GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


Edinburgh: Apam & Cuaruas Brack. 
Fep. 8vo. nicely bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; free by post, 3s. 8d. 
DEMoNOL( and WITCHCRAFT. By Sir WALTER Scorr. 


Illustrated with 6 Full-page Sheet E ings by G. Cruiksh 
London: Witt1am Troo, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


ly on March 26, price 6d. 


ther EASTER ANNUAL; containing a wonderful Tale by 
James Grerxwoon (the Amateur Casual), and other interesting Articles and Tales by 
Writers of well known ability and taste. 
London: Tuomas Munny, 32 Bouverie Street ; and at the Agents’, W. Kent & Co., 
Paternoster Row. And all Bookstalls, 


(THE SOUL TRAP. By James Greenwoop (the Amateur 
Casual). See EASTER ANNUAL. 
Office, 32 Bouverie Street; and at the Agents’, W. Kent & Co., Paternoster Row. 
And all Bookstulls. 


Now ready, 3s. 6d. 


Wass (the Laws and Principles of). By CaveEnptsH. 
ae. Edition, carefully revised, containing Be Club Code, with numerous Additions 
Cards, Substantially a new ork. 
London: Taos. De La Rue & Co, 


THE AIR BATH ‘IN Cl CHRONIC BRONCHITIS AND ASTHMA, 
THE WATER — IN CHRONIC DISEASES. 
ust published, 1s. 
BEN RHYDDING Po the WATER CURE, With a 


Changer for the Delicate and Consumptive. By a Grapvate or rar 


Univeasr 
Simrxix, & Co. Manchester: A. Inetanp & Co. 


Just published, 6d. 
(THE END of VACCINATION, the BLOOD POISONER, 


oc By Joun Moaisox, Member of the Anti-Vaccination League. 
Van Nittenzer, by his work, just published at Stuttgart, Germany, shows that the putrid 
= matter is the cause of Diphtheria, Cholera, Consumption, and all Fever, since it 
utes through the Blood as a complete rottener of the System. 
Hy play be had at the British College of Health, Euston Road, London, and of all the 


throughout the world ; also of Messrs. Gassonam, Portes and Mr. Evrarp, 


Second Edition, revised, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 


and ITS CURE. By G. Bramay, MI D., F.R.C.S. 


London: Rexsuaw, 356 Strand. 


J 
Ust eenet, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
of the Nefarious Proceedings ot the Advertising Quacks, 1s. 6d.; by post, Is. 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 


Derrcron. Reprinted from the Medical Circular.” 


London: 219 Regent Street. 


Now ready, 6d. 


A LEITER to the Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
alt be 4nd Abolish the Irish Branch of the United Church of England and 
Gat you fords Ju and Jurors 


You are so merciful ; I see your 
"Tis my undoing.” Shaksp. K. Henry VIII. 


Jounx Moz.ry Sranx, 10 King William Street, London, w.c. 
Boards, with leather backs and corners, 10s. 6d. 
RACING and CHASING: the Road, the River, and the 
Tilustrated in 50 Drawings by Hablot K. Browne (Phiz); Engraved by 


London : Warp, Locke, & Tyrer, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Just out, 8yo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; by post, 65 Stam: 
JR ECOLLECTIONS of the PARIS EXHIBITION. By 
Guten With One Hundred and Fifty Engravings illustrating the 
London: Caapman & Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
Also of the Author, 96 Strand; 128 Regent Street; and 24 Cornhill. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


APOLOGY for SINKING FUNDS. By Wx. Lucas Sancanr, 
Esq., Author of “ Social 


RECENT POLITICAL ""BOONOMY. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
WiutuMs & Wendomm, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South th Frederick ‘Street, Edinburgh. 


THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 
Just published, Second Edition, Reorganized and further Developed, cloth, 16s. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. Being the First Volume of “A System 
of Philosophy.” By Heaseat Srencea. 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. Being the Second and Third 
Volumes of “ A System of Philosophy.” By Heasxnt Spencer. 2 vols. Svo. 34s. 
SOCIAL STATICS, &. By Hersert Spencer. Cheaper 


Edition, 10s, 


By the same Author, 
EDUCATION.  Containin What Kaowiedge is is of most 
Worth ?—Intellectual Education—Moral Education— Physical tion. 8vo. cloth, és. 


ESSAYS. New Series. 10s. 
THE CLASSIFICATION of SCIENCES ; to which are added, 


Reasons for Dissenting from the ee of M. Comte 
Wituiams & wer 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
TTALY.—Art in ROME and NAPLES. By H. Tarnz. 
Translated from the French by J. Duran. 
By the same Author, 

THE PHILOSOPHY of ART. _ By H. Tarra, Pr Professor of 
Esthetics and of the History of of Art in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. Translated 
from the French ; revised by the Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

JANET.—The MATERIALISM of the PRESENT DAY: a 


t Dr. Buchner's m. By Pavt Janet, of the Institute of France, 
Profesor of the the Faculté des Translated by Gustave 
ASSON, wh 8 


LANGEL.—The UNITED STATES DURING the ‘WAR. 


8yo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
& Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 
insertion in the Forthcoming Number of the shove Periodical must be forwarded to 
the Publisher by the 6th, and BILLS by the 8th instant 
Joun Murray, Street. 


rue BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCIV. 6s. 


(APRIL). Contents: 


1. Our Poor Law Administration. 

2. Nicholas Gogol. 

3. The Great Vatican MS, of the New Testament, 
4. Longfellow’s Dan 

5. Nonconformiste and National Education. 

6. Farad lay. 


7.1 h 
The Trish Chureh 
9. Contemporary Literature. 
London: Jackson, Watrorp, & Hooper, 27 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 3s. 6d. 


oJ OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY for MARCH. 
"Cox 

1. SYSTEM OF CAMBRIDGE. 
2. $. Browx._REPORT ON STATISTICAL CONGRESS AT FLORENCE. 
3. Hasitros.—TRADE WITH COLOURED RACES OF AFRICA. 
4, Col. Syxrs.-_REPORT ON FRENCH EMPIRE. 

MISCELLANEA, QUARTERLY TABLES, &c. 


London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 6 Charing Cross. 


BLACKWOOD MAGAZINE for APRIL 1868, 


No. DCXXX. 2s. 6d. 


Contents: 
Horace: the Causes of his Popularity. Cornelius O'Dowd. — Quack Remedies for 
Linda Tressel. Part VII. Ireland—On our Partners in the Grand 
Hitovies! Sketches of the Reign of George II. Cotillon—A New Opening for Younger 
e Ministe Sons—On “ Getting behind the Pump.” 
William Edmondstoune Aytoun. Charles Kean and the Modern Stage. 


The Battle for Place. 
W. Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


MAGAZINE for APRIL. 
No. CCCCLX. price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
Vikram and the Vampire; or, Tales | State Papers of the Reign of Henry 
of Indian Devilry. Adapted by VIII. 


Ricuarp F. Burron.—lI. Volcanos. By C. R. WELD. 

How to save Ireland from an Ultramon- Cntenl Captain Ord’s Ret: 
tane University, By James Lowry atnessiana. — Captain ad urn. 
WHITTLE. Chaps. I. and II. 

Turn Again! Old Song. 

The = A School for Young Ladies in Genoa. 
tween M. Wolowski an . Miche ; 
Chevalicr, Members of the Institute SS — ne and the 
of France. By Bonamy Price. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


On Monday, the APRIL Number (2s.) of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Contents: 
MR. DARWIN’S HYPOTHESES, By Geonce Henay Lewes. 
THE TRANSIT OF POWER. By Frepveric Hararson. 
MR. PEAR ARSON" S$ EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES OF ENGLAND. By Epwarp 


LEONOR A c AS ALONI. By T. A. Taottore. Book I.—Chapters 5—7. 
THE, ORIGIE AND CHARACTER OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. By Gronce 


WAYS AND MEANS OF TRADES’ UNIONS. By W. T. Tuornron. : 
PHYSICS AND POLITICS. No. I1.—The Age of Conflict. By Warren Bacenor, 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
"HE ART-JOURNAL. No. LXXVI., New Series. 


(APRIL 1868), 26. 6d. 
With this Number is issued the Thirteenth Part of the ee. CATALOGUE 
of the PARIS TRILBETION. of the choicest Specimens 
of Industrial Art. 


Enoravinas. 
I. GOING HOME, after T. Faev, R.A. 
Il. THE SKEIN-WINDER, after J. L. Hamown. 
Lrrerary 


THE _GOLDSMITHS’ WORK, SILVER, AND JEWELLERY OF THE UNIVERSAL 
EXUIBITION. By Hain 
THE PORCELAIN, POTTERY, &c., OF THE UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. By James 


JAPFORNE. 
THORWALDSEN. Illustrated. 
THE KNIGHTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Rev. E. L.Corrs,B.A. Illustrated. 
BIBLE ANIMALS. Illustrated. 
VIENNA AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
THE ARTHABER PICTURE GALLERY. By C. Boner. 
OBITUARY~—W. J. O'Doherty, C. J. Thompson, C. R. Stanley, A. Dauzats. 
ART-GOSSIP AND NOTABILIA, &c. &e. 
London and New York: Viator & Co. 


UNIVERSAL ART CATALOGUE. 


NOTES and QUERIES, New Series, commencing January 


1868, now ready. 
“NOTES and QUERIFS,” Monthly Saal ~ MARCH, }s. 4d., containing, in addition to 96 


pages of interesting Historical, Biographical, Literary, and Bibliographical Papers, 16 pages of 


UNIVERSAL ART CATALOGUE. 
prepared by the Department of Science and Art. 


NOTES and QUERIES, Monthly Part for JANUARY, 1s, 10d., 


with 92 pages of Articles by well-known Writers, and 20 pages of the 
UNIVERSAL ART CATALOGUE. 


NOTES and QUERIES, Monthly Part for FEBRUARY, with 


96 pages of very interesting Miscellaneous Papers, and 20 pages of the 
UNIVERSAL ART CATALOGUE. 


NOTES and QUERIES, containing 4 peges of UNIVERSAL 
ART CATALOGUE, is publ stamped, 6d. 
W. 43 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. of 


ready, the APRIL Number of the 
“BAR cot MAGAZINE Price 1s, 


NTRNTS: 
. STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. By the Author of “ Archie Lovell.” 
Chapter 46.—The Return Home. 
47. —Rehabilitated. 

2. LORD DERWENTWATER. By Henserrt. 

JUNO AND PHILIAS. By the Author of “ Fair Women.” 

THE HOUNDS OF THE JUNGLE. 

BY THE WELL. By Jorsa Kavawnaon, Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 

A GENTLEMAN—ACCORDING TO SHAKESPEARE, 

THE KNIGHT OF INNISHOWEN. 

A LOST NAME. By the Author of “ Uncle Silas.” Chapters 69~71. 
Ricuanp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEy, 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 


Contents or tar APRIL Numser: 
1 WITHOUT SIN.” A Reply to Professor Tyndall. By the 
2. THE ‘ARTHURIAN LEGENDS IN TENNYSON. By Professor Cucernam, 
3. THE CONGE D'ELIRE. By the Dean of Exy. 
4. GLUCK AND HAYDN. Part I. By the Rev. H. R. Hawes. 
5. RECENT HISTORIES OF EARLY ROME. By Professor Rawurnson. 
6. MIDDLE SCHOOLS COMMISSION REPORT. By the Rev. W.C. Lax. 
7. THE LONDON PRESS. II.—The “ Pall Mall Gazette.” 
8. THE DEAN OF CORK AND THE IRISII ESTABLISHMENT. By Professor 


Mavrice. 
9, VASADAVATTA. 
Biographical — 3. Philosophical 
ical — 
4. 5. Travel—6. Poetry, Fiction, and Essay— 7. Miocellaneous 
Literature. 
The JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH, and APRIL Numbers, forming the 

First Volume for 1868 of the CONTEMPO RARY REVIEW, bound in ‘cloth, 10s. 64., 
contain the following Articles among many others :-— 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION. By Professor Contnoton. 

A REPLY TO PROFESSOR TYNDALL. By the Rev. J. B. Mozrey, 

THE IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. By Professor Mavaice. 

RECENT HISTORIES OF ANCIENT ROME. By Professor Rawiinson, 

CHURCH PARTIES, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. By Professor 

4 peri PROFESSOR MAURICE ON THE IRISH CHURCH. By the 
ean Of Conk. 


THE Unson OF CHRISTENDOM IN ITS HOME ASPECT. By the Dean of 


THE RELIGION OF Toxzoca. 
MUSIC IN ENGLAND. By H. R. H. 
MAX MULLER ON THE SCIENCE OF 1 RELIGION. By Professor Prumpraz, 
THE TALMUD. By R. Srvarr Poors. 
THE SOCIAL LEGISLATION OF 1867. By J. M. Luprow. 
THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. By Benjamin Suaw. 
THOMAS HOBBES OF MALMESBURY. By the Rev. Joun Honr. 
THE MARRIAGE LAWS OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. By Jozn Bor 
INNEAR. 


THE OF PLATO'S SOCIAL THEORIES, IN MODERN TIMES. 
y Dr. E. Zerrer, Heidelbe 


Tg. 
con’ EDUCATION OF WOMEN. By the Rev. Tuomas Marxay. 


TF PRESEET STATE OF THE FRENCH REFORMED CHURCH. By 
r F. G, Wuearcrorr. 
EDUCATION QUESTION IN HOLLAND. By a Dorcu Crencyman. 
THE ANNOTATED BOOK. OF COMMON PRAYER—ON THE COMMUNION 
SERVICE. By Professor Con1ncron. 
7g REVOLUTION IN A FRENCH COUNTRY TOWN. By the Rev. J. R. 
REEN. 


THE ARTHURIAN LEGENDS IN TENNYSON. By Professor Curermam. 

MIDDLE SCHOOLS COMMISSION REPORT. By the Rev. W. C. Laxe, 

THE LONDON I.—The “ Spectator,” “ Guardian,” and “ Nonconformist,” 
11.—The Pall Mall G 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 
Contents or rot APRIL Paar: 
Ni Author “ Halifax, 
2. A RUSSIAN Il. By W. R. 8. Ratsrow. With Illustrations. 
3. A WEEK ON THE NORTH COAST OF CORNWALL. By. the Dean of 
Cayrersury. With an Tiustration, 
SMU N_ RELATION TO THE REF Roosas, 
5. PAWNBROKING IN PARIS. By the Author of “ A Gipsies’ Christmas Gathering 
in Paris.” With an Illustration. 
6. THE SHIP’S DOCTOR. By Mrs. Oxienanr. With an Illustration. 
7. OUR LORD'S GREATEST MIRACLE. By C. P. Reicuzt, D.D. 
8. Recent SPECULATIONS ON PRIMEVAL MAN. By the Duke of Anoru. 
I.—The Origin of Man. 
A woRkING MAN’S COURTSHIP. Communicated by Marrarw Browns. 
10. HERO HAROLD. II. III. By M. B. Smeptey. With Illustrations. 
11. OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS—HOW TO USE THEM. By the Bishop of Oxrorp. 
12. euganes, BUT NOT UNTRUE.—THE MYSTERY SOLVED. By the Rev. E. W. 
HALDERS, 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


Now ready, Monthly, Is. 


ttt S MAGAZINE, No. CII. (for APRIL). 


ConTENTSs OF THE 
1, MR. SCOTT eee F.R.S., on TECHNICAL EDUCATION A 
WAN 
2. MR. REVELYAN, M.P., on MEMORIAL LITERATURE OF 
AMERICAN WAR. 
3. ANDROMACHE. By W.G. C. 
4. MR. HELPS’ REALMAH. Continued. 
5. MR. LESLIE STEPHEN on RITUALISM. 
6. MISS YONGE’S CHAPLET OF PEARLS. Continued. 
7. MRS. FAWCETT on THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN OF THE MIDDLE 
AND “UPPER CLASSES. 
8. MR. GOLDWIN SMITH on THE LAST REPUBLICANS OF ROWE. 
9. MR. FREDERICK LOCKER’S GERALDINE AND I. 
_—The MAY NUMBER of MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE will contain s New 
Porm by Arann Texwrson, Poet Laureate, entitled LUCRETIUS, which will occupy Nine 
P. Other impo: t Articles will also appear in the Number, which commences # New 


Macmittan & Co., London. 


Now ready, No. C. 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL. Price 1s 
With Illustrations by Miss M. Ellen Edwards and George Du Maurier. 
Contents: 
THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S FOLLY. With an Illustration. 
Chapter A Reception Rome. 
42._A Long Téte-a-téte. 
SURNAMES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
THE NORTH FRISIAN OUTLANDS. : 
LADY DENZIL. With an Illustration. APs 
A HOLIDAY AMONG SOME OLD FRIENDS. ant 
“DON RICARDO.” 
THE OLD LOVES OF OUR LOVES. 
TWO GREAT CITIES. By an American. 
Smirn, Exper, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 


Volume. 


"HE HEALTH and HAPPINESS QUESTION. — The 
BUILDER of this Week contains: View of the New Municipal Buildings in n Liverport e 
and Plans of Principal Floors—Address on the Health and Qnesticn. rr 
Brighton Town Hall by Mr. George Godwin—Use of y Irrigation— the 
the Unt on Palatine—Ventil other Articles; 
News. 4d.; or by post, 5d.—1 York Street, Covent Garden ; andall Newsmen. 


\\ 


> 


MPrRE, 
the 


Bests | 


March 28, 1868.] 


The Saturday Review. 


LONDON SOCIETY 


For APRIL, now ready, with 15 Illustrations, price 1s. 
Contents: 
FROM KING COUNTRY. Gondar—Magdala—King Theodore 
NOTES With Plan of Magdala. 
MUSCULAR in Paris. 


A LIFE A MEMORY. By Lady Cuantes Taynne, Author of “ Off the Line.” 
P by John Gilbert. 


THE THUMBNAIL SKETCHER IN A CAB, With 6 Illustrations. 
THE BOUQUET. Illustrated by H. French. 
‘A ROMANTIC INCIDENT. In2Chapters. Illustrated by G. du Maurier. 


ADILLY PAPERS. | No. VI, 
THE PICC. On some Men of Science, and their Gucsses. 
Semi-Theological Works. 
Novelistie Morality. 
David Garrick, 
Diury Notes. 


MR a 3 YACHTING. By the Author of “ Yachting Round the West of 


Chapter 4.—The Bristol Channel, 

Nees ROMPS. Illustrated by G. B. Goddard. 
A DAY WITH THE ATHLETES. 
EXPECTATION. Illustrated by the late M. G. Lawless. 
NEVER SAY DIE. With an Illustration. 
LILLABUTTI, THE NEW BENGALI DRAMA. 
YOU DID NOT COME. Illustrated by W. Small. 
or, Skeleton at Home. 

apter hat ‘he Four-Leaved Shamrock. 

$0 FAR-SO FAR 
BILLIARDS AND BILLIARD PLAYERS. By the Author of “The Board of Green 


THE ARTIST IN THE LONDON STREETS. Profiles.—No. I. 


OFFICE: 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
Commencement of a New Volume. 


GAINT PAULS: a Monthly Magazine. Edited by ANTHONY 
Trotxorg, and Illustrated by J. E. Millais, R.A. 1s. 
Contents or APRIL 
ALL FOR GREED: a Novel. By the Baroness Braze pe Bury. With an Tllustration. 
he Double Arrest. Chapter 21.—Vévette's Sorrow. Chapter 22.—The 
Juge 


THE PANSLAVIST REVIVAL IN EASTERN EUROPE. 

ABOUT HORSE-RACING. Part II. 

PAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS. Confession the Second—As to Love. 

SPIRITUAL WIVES. 

THE BALLAD OF SQUIRE CURTIS. 

THE ITALIAN ACADEMIES. 

THE PRIVATE SOLDIER AS HE IS. By a Dracoon ow Fvatovon. 

PHINEAS FINN. THE IRISIT MEMBER. By Anrnony With an 
Illustration. Chapter 24.—The Willingford Bull. Chapter Mr. Turnbull's 
Carriage stops the Way. Chapter 26.—* The First Speech.” 

First Volume is now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. Covers 
Tondon and New York: Virrvr & Co. 


NEW SERIES.—No. I. (APRIL), Llustrated, 1s. 


THE ST. JAMES’ MAGAZINE. 
Edited by Mrs. RIDDELL, Author of “ George Geith,” &c. 


A LIFES ASSIZE : a Novel. By the | HIRED: a Novel. Chapters 1,2. and 3. 
uthor of * George Geith.” Chapters 1, | T1— REASONABLENESS OF OPERA. 


S0NG (THE LONGING FOR SPRING). POR ON QuEKORD. 
COUNTY POLITICS, 


ARTIZAN’S DWELLINGS AT MUL- 
PILPAY'S FABLES. HOUSE. 
LA_ROCHEFOUCAULD AND HIS PHI- | MR. DISRAELI’S PREMIERSUIP. 
LOSOPHY. POEM (MARY). 
CABS. No. 


CHARLES J. SKEET, 10 KING WILLIAM STREET, CIIARING CROSS, 


Now ready, No. VI., Is. 


“HANOVER SQUARE” 


(For APRIL). 
Edited by LINDSAY SLOPER. 
Contents: 

IMPROMPTU. Piano. 
ECHOES. Song. VimoixiaA GABRIEL. 

Words by CunistINA ROSSETTI. 
SERENADE. Piano. Henry W. Gooppan. 
STATTENE ALLEGRO. Stornello. RANDEGGER. 

English Translation by CAMPBELL CLARKE. 


LONDON: ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 
THE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE for APRIL 


gical An a. New Series, No. 29), 3s. 6d., published by authority of the Medico-l’sycholo- 
Edited by C. L. BEntsox, M.D. Cantab., Henry Mavosiey, M.D. 


Contents 
PART I.—ORIGINAL ARTICLES, 
W. GRIESINGER, M.D. —The Care and Treatment of the Insane in Germany. 
T. 8, CLOUSTON, M.D. Edin.—Observations on the Temperature of the Body in the 
FREDERIC BATEMAN, M.D. M.R.C.P.—On Aphasia or Loss of Speech in Cerebral 


OCCASIONAL NOTES OF TIE QUARTER. =; Fhe Superannuation Clause of the 


“ Briskest of all the magazines is * Belgravia.’ Morning Star. 
“ The best shilling magazine that England possesses.""— Standard. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, Is., enlarged to 160 a with 4 whole-page Engravings in 


BELGRAVIA. 


for APRIL: 
1. wages TEE a ova. By the Author of “Lady Audley's Secret,” &c. 
ral 
2. GLIMPSES AT L ITERATURE. I.—George Sand. 
3. THE DAWN OF TRUTH. Illustrated by Alfred Thompson. 
4. THE MUDIE CLASSICS. By Bauinerox Waite. 
5. PALETTEVILLE. By Gronce Avoustus Sata. 
6. LONDON PALACES. By Warren III.—St. James's Palace—Carltoa 
House— Buckingham Palace. 
7. ILL TIDINGS. Illustrated by Thomas Beach. 
%, LEON FAUCHER, STATESMAN AND JOURNALIST. 
9. DIANA GAY: a Novel. By Pency Frirzcrratp. 
10. LAND IN SIGHT! Llustrated by R. P. Leitch. 
ll. “ BEAUTIFUL FOR EVER.” By Joun Scorrean, M.B. 
12. JANE EYRE’'S SCHOOL. 
INHERITANCE: a Novel. By M. E. Baavpon. 
—The Fourth Volume of BELGRAVIA, elegantly bound in crimson cloth, beve' 
boutds ful gilt side and peck. ttt edges, price 7s. 6d., is now ready. Also Cases for Minding 
(2s.), designed by Luke Limner. 


*,* The Four lane of BELGRAVIA form a most acceptable Present. 
OFFICE: WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Now ready, Monthly, Sixpence, 
MRS. WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


THE ARGOSY. 


Edited by Mrs, HENRY WOOD. 


Coxtents or ror APRIL Nomaen: 1. Anne Hereford. By ae Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chapters 9 and 10-2, Easter Week. the Rev. Charles Kingsley—3. Mary a 
> Another Chance—5. Watching on St. Mark's Eve—6. Aunt Ny B acquoid— 

7. Quiet Attentions. ~ Hesba Stretton—8. The Gray Monk—9. Our Log waa 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 

FOR FAMILY READING IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

Post free for Seven Stamps to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Now ready for APRIL, No. II. of 


(THE LONDON and COUNTY REVIEW. Price 6d. 


FUILOSOPHER: a Novel. CHRONICLES OF THE MONTH: 
Home and Foreign Politics. 
Science and Natural History. 


ELEMENT TARY ATION FOR THE 


KING-CLASSES, Literature and the Fine Arts. 
THE ECCEN rat PAPERS. No. L The Law Courts. 
Marble by Clockwork. London, 
THE EVERLASTING ROSE. Controversies of the Day. 
STANZAS. Trade and the Markets. 


ets A Pele of the Primaval Ages. Investments and Finance. 


Stock List, 
London: 8S. & T. Gruner, 4 Copthall Buildings, E.C. 
PpiccavDILLy PAPERS. —This Series is an_ interesting 


feature in LONDON SOCIETY —the most amusing and the most fat, D Illustrated 
Magazine of the day, ‘The PICCADILLY PAPERS appear in it discuss 
‘vpics of the Day and take up the New Looks in a style not attempted elsew om, 
Office, 217 Piccadilly, W. 


This day, Svo. 1s. 


A LETTER to JOHN BRIGHT, Esq., M.P., on the 
IRISH CHURCH. By Ear. Grey. 


JONUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ANNUAL CIRCULATION, 15,000. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK ADVERTISER. 
(Published Annually in May.) 


Printed for the convenience of those who are desirous of communicating infor- 
mation to Travellers, and inserted in Murray's Foreign and English Handbooks 
issued during the Season. 

This medium of Advertising presents unusual advantages to Railway—Steam— 
Insurance—and other Public Companies, Landlords of Inns, Owners of Baths and 
Mineral Springs, Tradesmen, and others, by enabling them to bring under the 
immediate notice of the great mass of Travellers, who resort to Continental Europe, 
Great Britain, and other parts of the world, any information they may desire to 
make known. Instead of being limited to the brief publicity of a Daily, Weekly, or 
Monthly Periodical, it is transmitted through Books of permanent interest and 
perpetual reference. 


As only a limited space is allowed for Advertisements, preference is given to those 
which are more immediately addressed to Tourists, 

Advertisements for insertion in the present year's issue must be forwarded to the 
Publisher not later than the 20th of April, accompanied by a Remittance. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


mendments Act, 1862— German Psychiatrie—The Senso! 
scitione by the Lunacy Commissioners—Dr. Wilks’ Lectures on yt. of the Nervous 


PART II.—REVIEWS, 
CHARLES LAMB. A Memoir by Barry Cornwall. 
HANDBOOK OF aie HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. _By Dr. Al egler, 


is day at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2is. 
ALL FOR “GREED: a Novel. By the Bas Baroness BLazE DE 
Bery. With Illustrations by G. 
London and New York: ‘Vinee & 


z ‘anslated and Annotated by James Hutchinson Stirling, LL.D. 
Sa Vic et ses Ecrits, par A. Brierre de Boismont, M.D., &c. 
. GE'S HOSPITAL REPORTS. Edited by John W. M.D., F.R.C.P. 
‘Timothy Holmes, F.R.C-S. Vol. 1867. 


PART II._QUARTERLY REPORT oN ane PROGRESS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 


PSYCHOLOGICAT, LITERATURE. By J. R. Gasquet, M.B. Lond. 
LITERATURE. By John Sibbald, | M. .D. Edie, — 

m holera. et 
Mental Condition cf the Abbé Ch—. By Dr. N. Lafitte— the 


Condition of Baptiste Blane. By Dr. V. Combes—Cause of Overcrowding in Asylums, 
rthier—Insanity with of G Illusions. By Bai larger 
ounection between Constitutional and Diathctic Diseases with the Neurosis. 


Fee y M. Edmond Dupouy-.- Medico-Legal Report on the Mental Condition of Lucien 
Garcia. By M. Lrierre de Koismont— with God. By M. Chatelain 
Period slum for the Insane in the Island of Cuba. By Dr. Munoz—‘I‘he Connection 
ren rllagra and Insanity. By M. Brierre de Boismont— Medico-Legal Report on 

port on a Case of Simulated Insanity. Bb: 

Drs. Henry Bonnet and Jules Balard—Journal de Médecine Mentale for 1866, stile 


PART IV.—PSYCHOLOGICAL NEWS. 


This day is published, Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 
(THE DARWINIAN THEORY of the TRAN SMUTATION 
of SPECIES EXAMINED. By a Grapvare or rae Univensrry or Camontvor. 
James Nisner, Berners Street. 
Now ready, | vol. crown 8vo. pp. 352, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Cl: APTERS on MAN; with a Science of Comparative Phy- 
siology and an Examination into Antiquity. By Sraniann Wake, Fellow of 


the Anthropological Society of London: 
London : T Tatnxrn & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


published, Illustrated, 126 pp. crown, Is.; post free, 13 Stamps. 


CARTERS PRACTICAL GARDENER: a Handy Book on 


ee 6 Day Matters connected with Garden Routine, 


Gardener's Chronicle. “This is uncther Hing book, chiefly 
of and that calend: is i." Field. All our gardening readers would 
do well to make a present to themselves of * Carter's Practical Gardener.’ ""—Country Life. 
James Canren & Co., 237 and 238 High Holborn, London: and at 
W. H. Smirn & Son's Railway Dookstalls. 


Joun & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
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THE NEW NUMBER OF TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE READY THIS DAY. 
This day is published, No. IX. (for APRIL) of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an _ Illustrated 
Monthly. Conducted by EpMunp Yarss. 1s, 


Contents: 
AHEAD. By Eomonp Yares. With an 
Chap. 8.—L’Homme Propose. Chap. 9.—Dicu Dispose. 
2. 
3. WHAT IS THE LAUREATE ABOUT? 
4, DREAMS. 
5, HOPELESS. With an Illustration. 
6. WHAT BECOMES OF THE aimed 
7. A HOUSE OF CARDS : a Nov 
Book I, Chap. 3.—The Havilands. Chap. 4.—Strategic Movements. 
8. IN THE SPRING. With an Illustration. 
9% “LE NEVEU DE RAMEAU.” 
10. ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. No. III. By an American. 
ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. By W. I. Russetx, LL.D. 
Chap. 35,—Standish’s Adventure. Chap. 36.—The 


NOTICE.—This day is published, 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK; from 


Original Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. 


By Percy FirzGeEraup. 2 vols. 8vo. 
THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; ot, 


Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B. 4. Cantab. 
3 vols. (Now ready. 


THE LAW: What I have Seen, What I have 


Heard, and What I have Known. By CyrusJay. lvol. [Ready this day. 


A SAXON’S — for IRISH DIS- 


CONTENT. 1 vol. [Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 
BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free 


Lance: a New Novel, by the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” ‘“ Sword and 
Gown,” &c., is ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY W. H. RUSSELL. 


THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. 


By W. H. Russex1, LL.D., of the “‘ Times.” 3 vols. [Yow ready. 
A NEW NOVEL BY LADY WOOD. 


TRUE AS THE NEEDLE: a New Novel. 


By Lady Woop, Author of “ Sabina,” &c. 3 vols. [April 10. 


LOVE, or MARRIAGE? a New Novel. By 


BLACK. 3 vols. (Now ready. 


THE DEAR GIRL: a Novel. By Prnrcy 


FirzceraLp, Author of “ Never Forgotten,” “ Seventy-Five Brooke Street,” 
&e. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New 


Novel. By the Hon. Mrs. Henry WEYLAND CHETWYND, Author of “ Three 
Hundred a Year.” 3 vols, (heady this day. 


SINK or SWIM? a New Novel. By the 
Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, 2s., of 


SWORD and GOWN. By the Author of 


Livingstone,” &c. 
Also, a Cheap Edition, 2s., of 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. 


the Original Illustrations, 


With all 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Just published, post Svo. 800 pp. cloth, 9s. 


WHOLESOME FARE: 


4. Manual of the Laws of Food, and the Practice of Cookery ; embodying the best 
Receipts in British and Continental Cookery, with Hints and Receipts 
for the Sedentary, the Sick, and the Convalescent. 


By EDMUND §. and ELLEN J. DELAMERE, 


9 


“The first really readable and amusing cookery-book since Kitchener’s.”—Fun. 

“ As superior to the ordinary cookery-books as a diamond is to a glass imitation 
of that gem.”—Country Life. 

“The receipts are strikingly intelligible, practical, and satisfactory ; 
better, and more effective than we have seen anywhere else.”—Glowworm, 

** A trustworthy adviser for the sick chamber.”—Beokseller. 

* Tt treats of the hygienic effects of cookery, the relative value of different kinds 
of food, the comps awwative excellence of E nglish and French dishes, and many other 
points affect ing our tastes, health, and pockets.”—AMorning Star. 

“Gives full directions for dressing vegetables in various ways, in which we 
Dritish are notoriously defective.”—AScotsman, 

“ The chapter on broths and soups is full of usefal hints....+++. On the subject of 
fish, too, the doctor discourses like a man of sense.”--Saturday Review. 


simpler, 


LONDON : LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL. 


ONLY TEMPER. 


By Mrs. C.J, NU WBY, Author of “ Wondrous Strange,” “ Kate Kennedy,” &e. 


ike is's works, *€ ‘emper ’’ shou read by ¢ girls of Eng an 
standard work in eli schools and home librari¢s.”—Mercury. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST, 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE OCEAN WORLD: a Descriptive History 


of the Sea and its Inhabitants. By Louis Ficuirr. Dem 
427 Illustrations, 20s, Ovo, with 


LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By 


J.A.Sr.Joun. 2 vols. post 18s. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN and DIVERS. By 


ALPHONSE Esguinos. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A STUDY of the WORKS of ALFRED 


TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poct-Laureate. By EDWARD CAMPBELL Tarsu, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME baal sg “CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION OF 
R. 


DICKENS'S WORKS. 
With 8 Illus. 


A TALE of TWO CITIES. 
[On the 31st instant, 


trations, 3s. 


IRELAND and HER CHURCHES. By 


JAMES GODKIN. Demy, lés. 


A NEW YEAR’S LETTER from JONA- 


THAN to JOHN. aaa 1s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO CHURCH.” 


POOR HUMANITY. By the Author of 


“No Church,” “ Mattie: a Stray,” &c. &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [This day, 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


MYDDELTON POMFRET: a Novel. By 
W. Harrison AINSWoRTH. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. {This day. 


TONIC BITTERS: a Novel. By Lzcu Kuieur. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 


ALICE GRAEME: 


8vo. 


THE WHITE ROSE. By Wuyrte Metvitte. 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 


MARGIE GLYDE: a Sketch. By C. Mauine 


WynNcH. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


LORD FALCONBERG’S HEIR. By 


CLARKE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


a Novel. 2 vols. crown 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


CHANGE UPON CHANGE, 


A Love Story, 


By EMILY FAITHFULL, 
Ready in April, 1 vol. 10s. 6d., at all Libraries. 


ViCTORIA PRESS, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


New Uniform and Standard Edition of 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 
Ready this day, Vol. II. (Completing this Work), 


THE NEWCOMES: Memoirs of a most Respectable Family. 
With 24 Steel Engravings by Richard Doyle, and numerous Woodcuts. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNUILL. 


New and Uniform Edition, in Six Monthly Volumes, fep. 8vo. each 5s. of 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


On April 1, Vol. II. 


SORDELLO—PIPPA PASSES. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNUILL. 


In a few days, demy 8vo. 


THE 
ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. 
Irom Official Records and the Archives of Native Families. 


By W. W. HUNTER, B.A., M.R.A.S. 
Of the Bengal Civil Service. 


| Vol. L~THE ETHNICAL FRONTIER with the PRINCI- 


PALITIES of BEERBHOOM and BISHENPORE. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL 440 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE NEW LANDLORD. ‘Translated from 


the Hungarian of Maurice Jokal. By A. J. PATTERSON. 2 vols. crown 
21s, (This day. 


VITTORIA COLONNA: her Life and Poems. 


By Mrs. HENRY RoscoE. Crown 8yvo. with Photographs, cloth gilt, 9s. 
(This day. 


SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES on the 


CONTINENT. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A, 8vo. 10s. 6d, [This day. 


ESSAYS on a LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


By Various WRITERS. Edited by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A. Second 
Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 
“ flighly interesting ; worthy to be read, and worthy to serve asa guide from reading to 


Quarterly. 
acting. (=the most copious and valuable contribution yet offered to the cause of educational 
f 


ESSAYS on ROBERT BROWNING’S 


POETRY. By Joun T. Nerriesuirp. Extra fep. Svo. 6s. 6d. [This day. 


POEMS of RURAL LIFE, in Common Eng- 


lish, By the Rev. W. Barnes, Author of “ Poems in the Dorset Dialect.” 


Fep. 8vo. [Next week. 
FELLOWSHIP: Letters addressed to my 
Sister Mourners. Extra fcp. 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. [This day. 


ON SOUND and ATMOSPHERIC VIBRA- 


TIONS, with the Mathematical Elements of Music. Designed for the use of 
Students in the University. By G. B. Airy, Astronomer Royal. Crown 8vo. 
9s. 


[This day. 
TRAINING, in Theory and Practice. By 
ARCHIBALD MACLAREN. S8vo. with Diagrams and Tables, 7s. 6d. 
“All men, and in fact all men who contemplate ‘training’ for any object whatever, 
should read this book.” —Land and Water. 


GLOBE EDITION of BURNS’ POEMS and 


LETTERS. Edited, with Life, by ALEXANDER SMITH. Royal fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
[Next week. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. Part IV. 1s. 


THE HERMITS. Part I. By Professor KincsLtey. With Illustrations, 
(This day. 
To be completed in Three Monthly Parts, each 1s., and form Vol. II. of the 
Series. Vol. I, THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, by the 
Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” is now ready, 4s. ; gilt edges, 4s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. by 


the Author of “ Archie Lovell.” 3 vols. 


A LOST NAME. By J. Suerwan Le Fanv, 


Author of “Uncle Silas.” 3 vols. 


A SISTER'S STORY (Le Récit d’une Seeur). 


By Mrs. Aveusrus Craven. 3 vols. 


JOHN FALK. From the Original Danish. 


By the Translator of “The Guardian,” &c. 8 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN, 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, price 168. 


ON THE WING. 


By the late Emperor MAXIMILIAN, 


LONDON: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, W. 


NEW WORK ON ROME. 


Now ready, 1 vol. post Svo. with a Portrait of Garibaldi, taken just before starting for Rome, 
cloth, 9s. 


FROM ROME TO MENTANA. 


Letters from the Papal States during the Autumn of 1867. 


* Our readers will i 
ari ¢ ill find in it a very graphic description, given with that fulness and peculi- 
Ae which is only possible to 2 woman's pen, and at the same time with a fairness 
the looks me of sympathy which do not so frequently belong to it, of the sights and sounds, 
during the ~Atpana the incidents and feelings which porvases Rome and its neighbourhood 
“Written with ventful days it has seen since the revolt of 1849.”— Guardian, 
charming grace and a good deal of humour.”—Globe. 


LONDON: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, W. 


NEW WORKS. 


FYRASER’S MAGAZINE for Apri. No. 
CCCCLX. price 2s, 6d. en (On Tuesday next. 


Vikram and the Vampire; or, Tales ; State Papers of the Reign of Henry 
of Indian Devilry. Adapted by Vu. 
Burron.—L. 

‘ow to Save Ireland from an Ultramon- 
tane University. By JamEs Lowry Oatnessiana. — Captain Ont’s Return. 
WHITTLE, Chaps, I. and II, 

Turn Again! Old Song. 

The wowng yf on Free Banking, be- | A School for Young Ladies in Genoa. 
tween M. Wolowski and M. Michel | ne Caucasian Administration and the 

i ifficulty. 


Volcanos. By C. R. WELD. 


Chevalier, Members of the Institute 
_ of France. By Bonamy PRICE, 


2 
A MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. Ex- 


‘ tracted from Family Sources by his Widow, Baroness BUNSEN. 2 vols. Svo. 
with Illustrations and 2 Portraits, (On Saturday next. 


3 
J{NGLAND and IRELAND. By Jony 


Srvuarr M.P. for Westminster. Third Edition. Svo. 1s. 


EXAMINATION of SIR W. HAMILTON’S 


PHILOSOPHY. By thesame Author. Third Edition. 8vo. 16s, 


4 
QN SOCIAL DISTURBANCES in IRE- 


LAND, and on the IRISH CHURCH QUESTION. By Grorce CornnewALu 
Lewis, Esq. 8vo. (1836) price 12s. 
*,* This work, relative to which a Letter appeared in the Times of the 23d 
instant, may still be had. 


5 
HISTORY of FRANCE. By Eyre Evans 


CrowE. VoL. V. (completion), from the Establishment of the Directory to 
the Accession of Napoléon III., with a Copious Index. S8vo. 28s, 


6 
(THE PEDIGREE of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE: an Argument on English Ethnology. By Tuomas M.A. 
8vo. Maps and Diagrams, lés, 


7 
MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Historical and Critical. By THomAs M.A. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


8 
JPPARADAY as a DISCOVERER. By Jonn 


TYNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S. With Two Portraits, Crown Svo, 6s, 


9 
of CHEMISTRY. By Pro- 


fessor W. ALLEN Minter, M.D.) Paur I. Jaorganic Chemistry, Third 
| Edition, revised. 2Is. 


10 
pu E SILVER STORE. Collected from 
Medieval Christian and Jewish Mines. Ly Sapine Baninc-Goutp, M.A, 
[Nearly ready. 


Crown Syo. 


(JELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON 


TELESCOPES. By the Rev. T. W. Webn, M.A. F.VR.A.S. Revised Edition, 
with Map, Plate, and Woodcuts, 16mo. 7s. 6d, [On Saturday neat. 


12 
(50D in HISTORY. By the late Baron 


Bunsen. ‘Translated by SuSANNA WiNKWoRTH, with a Preface by Dean 
STANLEY, D.D, Vous. 1. and IL. 8vo. 50s. 


13 
GOCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 


Translated from the German of Dr. E, ZELLER, by the Rev. OswaLp J. 
M.A. Crown 8vo. [On April 9, 


14 
BISHOP HAROLD BROWNE’S EXPO- 


SITION of the XXXIX ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. Eighth 
Edition, revised. 8vo. 16s, 


15 
LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of ARCH- 


BISHOP WHATELY. Popular Edition, with Additions and Omissions. 
Crown Syo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


16 
LIFE of SIR JOHN RICHARDSON, C.B. 


sometime Inspector of Naval Hospitals and Fleets. By the Rev. Jonn 
M‘Inrairu. Fep. 8vo. with Portrait, 5s. 


17 
MPHE BOOK of MOSES; or, the Pentateuch 
in its Authorship, Credibility, and Civilization. By the Rev. W. Srrn, 
Ph.D. 1. 8vo. 15s. 


18 
GIX MONTHS in INDIA. By Many Car- 


peNTER, Author of “Our Convicts,” &e. 2 vols. post Svo. with Portrait, 18s, 


19 
TRAVELS in ABYSSINIA and the GALLA 


COUNTRY. Edited from the MSS. of the late W. PLowpex. By T. C. 


PLOWDEN, Esq. 8vo. with Two Maps. (£arly in April. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. ' 
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MESSRS. CHURCHILL’S PUBLICATIONS, 


THE ‘i Ready on April 9, No. I., 1s, 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE. THE LONDON STUDENT.  Rdited 
No. XVIII. (APRIL), 5s. Professor J. R. Serrey, of University Coll Dr. Hraptann, Professor of 
& How Science Teaching is fostered by the State. Medica at Charing Cross Medical College ; and J. w. Hates, fs tsa. +» late Fellow of Ci, 
2. Nitro-glycerine its claims as a new Industrial By. Mayer, F.C.S. College, Cambridge, rist's 
Kansome’s Patent Concrete Stone. By Fred. Chas. Danvei At a time when Education public attention than any other 
4. Amber: its Origin and we “40 as illustrated by the Geolony 7 hese (with quarto and psd it ever did pies here 8 room for a General Edu cational J; Tou rnal, Subject, 
Mup and ood Plate). Zaddach, Professor in the University of Konigs- THE LONDON TUDENT is is intended to serve the wants of the time. J 
berg, and Director of the bs nee endeavour to reflect the whole Educational movement, supplyi bod Essays, both th: t will 
5. Sir John Herschel and Modern Astronomy, with Portrait. and practical, by practised Writers, upon the principal Q teat 
6. Siluria. tional Books, and a Chronicle of Educational Oneurre nces. es throwin 
Cunonicres or Science. Tae Postic Heatra. arena for discussion the form Its subject is Educa tion in the wid, 
diatom and Popular tion forme’ of 
a ut the Journal! generai objec one. It will 
THE MICROSCOPE and its REVELATIONS. | 
By_W. . F.R.S. Fourth Edition, revised, fep. 8vo. with 25 Plates yond hink of themselves as ing to a vast 
FIRST PRIN of. MODERN Hendon or College world which London Stunts might 
MISTRY : a Manual of dents, and for use in Schools and — afford them the means of knowing more of each other and of thee 7 
Science Classes. By U.J. SSeS. pt 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
of the HISTORY of MEDIC 
THE FIRST STEP in CHEMISTRY. By | 
Rosrnt Gatsoway, Professor of College of Science for Ireland. Medical Serv 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
Fourth Edition, much enlarged, fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
a 
THE INDIGESTIONS or DISEASES of I 
CHEMISTRY, Tnorganic and Org ganic ; with DIGESTIVE, ORGANS FUNCTIONALLY TREATED. | By T. K. af the t 
Experiments and & Comparison of of Equivalent and Molecular F Formulx. By Cnranres M.D., Hon to H.K.H. the Prince of W: Consulting sician to, 
Lovvon Bioxam, Professor of Chemistry in King's College, London ; Professor Lecturer ‘the he Practice of Medicine St. Mary's Hospital, Second enlarged, y 
of Chemistry in the of Artillery Studies, Woolwich ; Lecturer on 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
a Reval Military Academy, Woolwich. vo. with 278 Engravings on Wood, cloth, s 
8 
: MOG ADVICE to a MOTHER on the MANAGE. t 
Edited by J. F.C.S. Sixth Edition, enlarged, 8vo. with Engravings, Edition, with Rotes and Annotations sir Locock, Bart., M.D | 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 28. bd. t 
a 
FRESENIUS’ QUANTITATIVE ANALY-|} HEALTHY SKIN and HAIR. By Erasmus 
SIS. Edited by J. Luovy and Aatuvn Fourth Edition, much Wuson, F.R.S. Seventh Edition, 2s. 6d. 
enlarged, with Engravings, cloth, 18s. 
I 
THE ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILO.| HOSPITALS, INFIRMARIES, | and 
PENSARIES: their Interior Ar and 
Golding Siath iio, nach alazged, fap. with 700 Lngravings the, Sick By 
AN EXPOSITORY LEXICON of 50,000| IMPERFECT DIGESTION: its Causes and 
TERMS. Ancient end, Moder, ine lading,» complete Medical and Treatment: Dy, M.D., Physician to the Great Northern Homptal 
h 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, including ANA-|STONE in the BLADDER, with Special f 
ings, cloth, 6s. 6d. Geutty- Urinuy Organs, awl Sucgcon ty the Lack ovo. cloth, ds. t] 
ON DROPSY, and its Connexion with Dis-|) VACCINATION IMPARTIALLY RE- a 
eases ys. ‘art, iver. as on some other Discases o i 


: . . ON the PATHOLOGY and TREATMENT 
DIGESTION : its Disorders and their Treat- of LATERAT, ond oer FORMS of CERW ATURE of tig SPINE, By, Wat 


THE | DISEASES of the PROSTATE: their|ON the DISEASES of the TESTIS and of 


ment. By Sir F.R.C.S., Surecon-Extraordinary the SPERMATIC CORD snd SCROTUM. By T. B. F.R.S., Surgeon tothe 
to Kine of the ) Surgeon to University College Mospital. ‘Lhird London Hospital, ‘Lhird Edition, revised end entarged, 549. with oF 
tion, 8vo. with Plates, cloth, i0s. Wood, cloth, ivs. 
By the same Author, 
GOUT and RHEUMATISM in RELATION] ON the DISEASES of the RECTUM. Third 
to of the HEART. A. W. M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to St. Edition, much enlarged, cloth, 78. 6a. 


George's Llospital. det svo. cloth, 53. 


ON ECZEMA. By Dr. McCatt Anpersoy, DISEASES of the SKIN. By 


Tecturer on the Pr eof Medicine in Anderson's University, Glasgow. Secon M.B., F.LS. Post svo. with Wooilcuts, cloth, 10s.; with coloured 8, 


Edition, 8vo. cloth, 6 
ith 
ON LONG, SHORT, and WEAK SIGHT, | THE, SURGERY of the 


and their ‘Treatmend by the Scientific Use of Spectacles. By J. Tettsomian Lectures. By Sarin, Assistant- Surgeon to 
Ophthal mic Surgeon to King's College Hospital, and Professor of Ophthalmology ay Hospital. Second Edition, fep. *vo. 2s. 
King’s College. Second Edition, svo. with Engravings on Wood and Stone, cloth, us. 


ses 
CURVATURES of the SPINE : their Causes, auses 


Deposits. By F Gant, Surgeon to the Royal Free Mospital 


enlarged, royal svo. aod the Koval Orth 78. td, 
7 its 
A HANDBOOK of UTERINE THERA-| PROSTITUTION, 


PEUTICS, and of Modern Pathology ond Diseases of Women. By E. J. Tur, M.D., With Proposals tor the Mitigation and Prevention of its Attendant Evils. 
M.R.U.P, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, post svo. cloth, 6s Actor. dv. cloth, 10s, od. 


SATURDAY 


Second Edition, and 


ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, i in the City of London; and ray wg JONES, 
tela No, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Govent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, March 28, 
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